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DRIVER TRAINING 


A GUIDEBOOK FOR ARMY INSTRUCTORS 
By RICHARD GORDON McCLOSKEY 


This new and informal guidebook is a mine of information for the officer detailed as a 
driver instructor. It is based on official practices, but goes much farther in suggesting means 
and methods. Every aspect of driver training is covered from beginning to end—from apii- 


tude tests to the final examination. 


There are chapters on Wheeled Vehicles, Tracked Vehicles, and Motorcycles. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 


51 or more copies: 


17¢ each 


DIDIDDIDIDIIIIDIDIDIIIIDIDIOCCEEEEEEEEEEEEEEELELELL LLL 
Newly Revised and Bigger Than Ever 


KEEP ’EM ROLLING 


A DRIVER’S HANDBOOK 


This unusual guidebook for Army Drivers meshed with thousands of drivers in its first 
edition. Now it’s been rewritten with much new and valuable material and more of those 
earthy cartoons that pull the driver into the meat of the book. 
KEEP ’EM ROLLING will help you solve your motor vehicle problems. Order copies LE 


for every driver in your unit today. 


1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 
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Preventive Maintenance 
A Handbook for Motor Transport Personnel 


No need to tell you that Preventive Maintenance 


is a tough job and getting tougher daily. 
What you want are the answers. 


You'll find ’em in this book. For example— 


e Air Cleaner Trouble? See page 3. 
e What good are analyzers? See page 9. 


e Convoys. What they are and how they operate. 


See page 29. 


e Beer in hydraulic jacks? Hell, no! See page 55. 


e What do you do for “bicycle bellyache”’ ? 
See page 62. 


e Does lubricating rubber parts on the chassis pr 
long the life of the rubber? See page 68. 
e What is a velocity indicator? Do you work on ‘em 
or do you leave ‘em to skilled technicians? 
See page 77. 
e What do you do to keep from being blown t 
hell’n gone when a gas tank needs soldering? » 
See page 79. 
e Do you put slightly worn tires on the inside or 
outside of a dual wheel assembly ? See page 84 


Order copies for every driver and mechanic 
in your company today. 
1 to 10 copies: $1.50 each 


11 to 50 copies: 1.20 each 
51 or more copies: 1.00 each 
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LEADERSHIP FOR AMERICAN ARMY LEADERS 


By COLONEL EDWARD LYMAN MUNSON, Jr. 


The everyday problems of leaders in America’s growing Army of fighting men are 
discussed in Leadership for American Army Leaders. 

It is as solid as a sergeant-major . . . as modern as a brand new second lieutenant. 

Every soldier will be a better leader and a better soldier through studying Leader- 
ship for American Army Leaders. 


Now in its Second Printing! 


$1.00 
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GAS WARFARE 


By COLONEL ALDEN H. WAITT 


A thorough discussion of the use of gases in war. 


$2.75 
THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


The Infantry Association's Magazine for Fighting Men 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Looking Ahead 


Include us in the growing list of shortages. The editorial 
barrel in which we keep accepted and acceptable INFAN- 
trY JOURNAL manuscripts gets more nearly empty these 
days than it has for many a year. But the situation is not 
yet critical. When we reach for a manuscript we have to 
reach deep into the barrel but we're not yet scraping the 
bottom. The November and December issues will be up 
to standard and we see no reason to fear that the barrel will 
not be adequately replenished when the time comes to 
prepare the January 1943 issue. 

We suppose every magazine has a few manuscripts held 
back for just such emergencies as this. These backlog 
articles are usually timeless in their subject matter and it 
detracts nothing from their interest to hold them back in 
favor of more timely material, when plenty of it is available. 

And The Journat thinks that now is the time for us to 
print all the good timely material we can get our hands on. 
By timely material we don’t mean news, for news, as such, 
is not within our scope. Rather, we mean articles that will 
help broaden our knowledge of the actual requirements of 
fighting that this war demands. 

The immediate and realistic value of Colonel Milton A. 
Hill's “Lessons of Bataan” in this issue naturally gave it 
precedence over such an interesting and informative dis- 
cussion as a fine article we have had on tap for some time 
on regimental history and over the historical interest in 
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another readable piece in our barrel called “Sergea 
Perry and Cadet Poe.” Both of these articles hay. 
hand for quite a while. But that hasn’t detracted 
from their readability and both may see print be 

It is an understandable paradox that in thes: 
war, with more military activity than at any oth: 


the history of the world, a military journal someti: 


itself short of desirable material. Naturally ma: 

subjects cannot now be discussed for reasons of 
security; nor should they be. But that is not th 
even the primary reason for the present status of 


torial barrel. Many of our soldier-authors are ; 


tributing occasional articles but others have found 
important pressure of training or fighting takes 
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time. And we know that among the millions of new mep 
in the Army there are those who, if they had the time, could 
competently if not brilliantly, write of their various spe 


cialties as applied to the military, yet they too 
doing their daily jobs. 


are busy 


The barrel may stay nearly empty for the duration, o; 
it may fill up again. Either situation won’t mean any reduc. 
tion of INFANTRY JouRNAL standards. The magazine will 


keep on doing its best to come out with the stuff 


that wil] 


help our Army fight and win. Some soldier-authors—and 
we are always looking for new ones who can produce good 
stuff—will find the time to contribute to our pages. And as 
our Nation grows wiser in the ways of war, more writers in 
every field will have their contributions to make to militar; 


thought in a form that will come up to INFANTRY 
standards. 
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New Books Recommended by the Journal 


Lifelines of Victory $2.00 
By SQUADRON LEADER MURRAY HARRIS 


An easily understood guide to the logistics 
and communications of this war. 
Reviewed on page 81. 


The Guilt of the German Army 
By DR. HANS ERNEST FRIED 


$3.50 


“An important work for American mili- 
tary men.” 
Reviewed on page 85. 








Last Train from Berlin 
By HOWARD K. SMITH 


$2.75 


The best piece of reporting on the Nazis 


since Berlin Diary. 
Reviewed on page 101 


Gas Warfare 


By COLONEL ALDEN H. WAITT 


The military uses of chemicals and 
of protection against them. 
Reviewed on page 98. 


Modern Military Dictionary with Slang Terms 
By COLONEL MAX B. GARBER & COLONEL P. S. BOND 


The only available modern military dictionary of its size. 


$2.00 


Reviewed on page 99. 
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The Officer’s Guide 


(Ninth Edition ) 


A new edition of THE OFFICER’S GUIDE is an old story. Unlike any of its competitors, 
the publishers of THE OFFICER'S GUIDE are not satisfied to be reasonably correct. To 
keep up-to-date, new editions are constantly being planned and released. This ninth edition 
is the third since Pearl Harbor! 

















This edition is especially valuable because it contains: 


THE NEW Army Pay TABLES. 
INFORMATION ON THE ARMY SPECIALIST CORPS. 
INFORMATION ON THE WOMEN’S ARMY AUXILIARY CORPS. 


It’s more than ever true that 
To Have THE OFFICER’S GUIDE Is To Know Your Way Around! 


$2.50 
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ATTACK i 


By MAJOR F. O. MIKSCHE, Czech Army i 


Here's the clearest detailed exposition yet of Nazi offensive warfare. An | 
absorbing study of modern war. Every commander should study it. Published 


in Britain as Blitzkrieg. | 
$2.50 i 


| a : 


The War Edition of The New 


Company Duties: | Soldier’s Handbook 
A Checklist A newly revised reprint of official handbook, with 





—— 





Has Been Completely Revised for Wartime Use. | 75 pages of additional material. 
_ The first edition proved the need for a simple check- The new additions include official dope on anti- 
list of the “housekeeping duties of companies and | _. mn 
sieail aircraft and antimechanized protection and lookouts. ! 
milar units. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each ) 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each | 
51 or more copies: 17¢ each 51 or more copies: 17¢ each | 
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SOUND OFF 


Soldier Songs from the Revolution 
to World War II 
Edited by 
EDWARD ARTHUR DOLPH 
Music Arranged by 
PHILIP EGNER 


A new edition of Army songs. Every company 
should have a copy. 


$3.50 
PPPPIPIPPPIPIPEREE EEE EEE EERE 


The FOURTH Horseman $1.00 
By LT. COL. J. H. DOHERTY 
Finance Department 


This book on life and death will enable every 
soldier to leave his affairs in the best of shape 
before leaving for battle. 


PPPPPPPIPIPIPIPEREEEEE EEE EERE 


Signposts of Experience $2.75 
By MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM J. SNOW 


These World War memoirs of the Chief of Field 
Artillery from 1918 to 1927 are indispensable for 
an understanding of rearmament and personnel 
expansion. 


PPPPPPIPPPPIIIEREEEE EERE EERE 


Battle Studies 
By ARDANT DU PICQ 


This thought-provoking study of men in battle 
is ageless in its truths. The simplicity of thought 
and language make it doubly attractive. 


PPPPPPPIPIPIIPEREEE EEE EEE ERE 


Defense of Duffer’s Drift Only 15¢ 
By CAPT. E. D. SWINTON 
This classic of war as learned by a subaltern 
has lessons for soldiers of every grade. 


Captain Swinton later became a major general 
in the British Army. 


$2.50 


The Infantry Journal 


The Infantry <Association’s 
Magazine for Fighting Men 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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Meet Our Authors 


For the benefit of our new readers we feel we m 


C again 
repeat what all our old readers well know—that s; GEANT 
TERRY BULL is the pseudonym of Lieutenant Colonel 
W. S. Triplet, Infantry. Colonel Triplet not only is the 


creator of Sergeant Bull, but also of the sergeany’s 
brother, Sergeant Horatius Bull, a member of the Ar. 
mored Force, and Major Knutson Boltz, who may be , 
casualty of the Mungo War. At least he hasn't made an 
appearance in several years. As you have probably gath 
ered, the Mungs are also a creation of Colonel 7 riplet's 
fertile imagination. The war has been going on for sey 
eral years in these columns and any similarity between 
the Mungs and any of our present enemies is purely co 


incidental. ‘ 


CoLONEL MILTON A. HILL, a native of Michigan, entered 


the Regular Army as a first lieutenant of Infantry in 
1920 after having served as a Reserve officer during the 
First World War. He was in the Philippines serving on 
General MacArthur's staff as Inspector General of the 
U. S. Army Forces in the Far East when the war broke 
out. He remained in the Philippines until after the fal] 
of Bataan, serving under General Wainwright. Before 
the final collapse of our forces in the Islands, he was 
ordered to Australia and then to the United States for 


medical treatment. i 


Last month in this column we reported that Major GENERAI 


J. F. c. FULLER, British Army, retired, is known far be 
yond the confines of his own nation’s Army as a pene 
trating student and critic of modern warfare. One of his 
books, Lectures on FSR III, is probably as much respon 


sible for that reputation as any of his works. 
* 


Harper's Magazine, which gave us permission to reprint 


“How the Army Sorts Its Man Power” reports that 
WALTER V. BINGHAM supplied the materials for the article 
which james RORTY wrote. Hence the double by-lin« 
Mr. Bingham is chief psychologist of the Personnel Pro 
cedures Section of the Adjutant General’s Office. During 
the First World War he was a lieutenant colonel in the 
Personnel Branch of the General Staff. He has been 2 
professor of psvchology and a director of personnel re 
search since 1906, and is the author of three books on 
related subjects. Mr. Rorty has been a newspaper and 
magazine writer and editor since 1920. During the First 
World War he was awarded the DSC while serving as 2 


stretcher bearer in the Ambulance Corps. 
* 


“Gas on a Hostile Shore” is a chapter from COLONEL ALDEN 


H. wartt’s new book, Gas Warfare which is reviewed in 
this issue. The chapter with some amendments originally 
appeared in The Inrantry Journat of September 
October, 1936. Colonel Waitt was Gas Officer of the 
29th Division in France in 1918 and has since served in 
the Chemical Warfare Service. 


* 
Mayor 0. z. TYLER, jr., graduated from the Military Aca¢- 


emy in 1931 as a second lieutenant of Infantry. He isa 
graduate of The Infantry School and is now serving with 
an Infantry division. 
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"ALL ECHELON 


There will be a revised edition of Field Manual 21-6 distributed of\ cially 
within a short while after this issue of The INFANTRY JOURNAL ap. 
pears. No other official manual has quite the importance of this one, for 
FM 21-6 is the key to them all as its title, “List of Publications for Training 
Including Training Films, and Film Strips,” indicates. 

In FM 21-6, however, there is much more than a complete list of the off. 
cial manuals. There are descriptions of Training Circulars, Firing Tables 
and Charts, and Tables of Organization. And there is a full explanation of 
the training films and film strips with complete lists of them and directions 
for obtaining them. In short, FM 21-6 is the index to all training aids. 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL has good reason to know how eager the 
men of this New Army are to read and study the books that contain the meat 
of their training. Tens of thousands in Ground Forces and Air Forces alike, 
are acquiring their personal copies of the official manuals they need, and of 
other sound books on war. A large share of these are enlisted men. 

Thus it is an important duty of every commander to see that every supply 
of a new Field or Technical Manual received by his command is made read. 
ily available to every man in it. They should ALL be issued out where the 
troops can make use of them. It should never be necessary for officer or en. 
listed man to buy a manual unless he wants his own copies as many do. 

The whole thought of a thorough and rapid distribution of official man. 
uals is strongly emphasized in War Department Training Circular No. 59, 
recently distributed. “All echelons of command,” this circular says, “must 
know what training literature is available and must insist that it be placed at 
their disposal.’”’ In other words, if any commander finds the distribution of 
these training materials not reaching his unit, he should requisition them 
at once—and follow up the requisition. 

One of the finest Field Manuals ever prepared for Ground Forces is the 
new FM 7-10 on “The Rifle Company.” This manual brings up to date and 
considerably expands the tactical material available up to this time on how 
the Doughboy does his fighting. Moreover, it is one of the best-written ofh- 
cial texts ever issued. Whatever Infantrymen are responsible for its contents 
and clear style—it was prepared mainly at The Infantry School—have put 
every other Infantryman in their debt by turning out such a useful and usable 
manual. You can READ and study FM 7-10 without sweating and stum- 
bling and puzzling to find out just what the devil it means—a process not s0 
uncommon in using some official manuals of the past. 

There are others, also, which stand out among those manuals recently is 
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UST KNOW...” 


sued and there are a number of important new manuals on the way. The new 
edition of FM 21-6, with its list of all the other manuals, will not contain an- 
nouncements of future manuals, but these will be made known otherwise as 
soon as they are ready. 

The most inclusive training material project ever carried out, the conce p- 
tion and development of our Field and Technical Manuals, has now resulted 
in a sizable library—several hundred manuals altogether for all arms and 
services. Those whose duty it is to prepare the manuals—the Publications 
groups of Army Ground Forces, Army Air Forces, and the Services of Supply, 
assisted by the Service Schools and other agencies—are constantly studying 
the need for new ones and for revisions of old ones. 

There is risk, even in war, of getting into a rut, for we can get so busy learn- 
ing and practicing our present effective fighting methods (or the last meth- 
ods we learned) that we lose thought of possibly better ways. We can follow 
the prescribed doctrines of tactics and technique so busily and eagerly that 
we form the habit of thinking there is only one right way, and even build up 
within us resistance to change. 

But changes will come again and again in this war—have already come— 
big changes. And the habit of mind we need to build is the habit of welcom- 
ing change. We have certain weapons now in our hands but better fighting 
tools will inevitably come. We have certain methods of fighting now in our 
minds, but new and better ways will be developed. Every source of knowl- 
edge and inventive ability.in the country is now at work on these very things. 

The changes reach us not only in new editions of the official manuals but 
still earlier through Training Circulars and Changes to Field and Technical 
Manuals which are eventually revised and incorporated in the manuals 
themselves. The issuance of such changes is a most important part of the ac- 
tivities of the Publications groups. It is also a most important function, as 
TC No. 59 implies, of every commander of every rank to see that every 
particle of official tactical and technical news is rapidly and thoroughly 
spread to every member of his fighting unit. That this hasn’t been done effi- 
ciently in the past is evidenced by the fact that The INFANTRY JOURNAL 
sometimes receives articles urging the adoption of tactical and technical 
methods already included in recent manuals and changes to manuals. 

No commander wants to fight last year’s war or even last week’s war. The 
habit of expecting change, looking for it with eagerness—of grabbing for 
new manuals and change sheets with intense interest—is the sign of a mature 
and capable fighting Army with leaders who are fully alert. 


























There were many things among the battle and cam- 
paign experiences of our own troops and those of the 
Philippine Army during the whole of the fighting 
against our Japanese foes in the Philippine Islands 
which bring out lessons of marked value to all our 
troops in training. Some details we can’t go into for 
military reasons. But there are many other things which 
to my mind should be known and discussed by our 
military forces in general, and especially by our In- 
fantry and other Ground Forces since the Philippine 
fighting was mainly warfare on the ground. 

The Japs had planes, of course, and ours were gone 
in short order, a large part of them lost through the 
concentrated Japanese attacks on the airfields where 
most of our planes were standing. (There should be no 
need, any longer, of pointing to the folly of failing to 
disperse as widely as possible the planes used in any 
theater of war; but it ought to be repeated every so 
often } just in case somebody forgets, even momentarily. ) 
The small number of planes that did continue in service 
lasted for a time, but as the papers in the United States 
‘told you, they became casualties one by one till all 
were gone. Thus we never had any number of them 
with which to strike at the enemy, and what we had 
were more valuable, as long as they lasted, for the in- 
formation they could quickly obtain of Japanese dis- 
positions. And so the fighting was mainly ground war- 
fare. 

It would have been largely ground warfare, anyway, 
unless we assume that we had started the fighting with 
enough air forces to possibly prevent a landing. And if 
we had had that many planes it is doubtful whether the 
attempt would have been made at all. Under a reason- 
able assumption of greater air strength on our side, 
the added planes would have been a powerful addition 
to our total fighting power. But too much of the Philip- 
pines are made up of terrain over which air forces are 
at too heavy a disadvantage for them to contribute de- 
cisively to the result unless the comparative air power 
had been very one-sided. 

This is shown by the way in which the fighting con- 
tinued week after week on Bataan. The Japs had planes, 
a good many of them; and they did much scouting and 
bombing with them. But neither affected the hard 


ground fighting much; for as long as our troops were 
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careful to make full use of camouflage and cover—the, 
did very well on this; they soon learned they had to— 
the reconnoitering planes couldn’t find many target 
to report upon to thei ir own artillery and aviation. 

After our planes were gone we had observers on man, 
high points, both for artillery observation and air warn 
ing purposes. Often these observers had stations up in 
trees high up in the hills. Japanese planes would come 
circling over low to the ground trying to detect our dis 
positions or find some installation to bomb or shell 
They seldom if ever appeared to see these observers 
even when they came within a few hundred yards of 
them. . 

Where we had anything concentrated—supplies or 
troops—and the Japs spied them out from the air, they 
soon came bombing as we could only expect in modem 
warfare. This meant, of course, as our tactical manuals 
have told us for years (this is a thing we used to neglec 
so badly in peacetime training that we had to lear i 
sharply in war) that a practically continuous iste 
ment of troops was necessary, and also, as much dis 
persion as possible of supplies. For big dumps and store 
houses cause too much traffic and concentrated activity 
The Japs destroyed without much difficulty a big cold 
storage warehouse. But such supplies as the gasoline 
hauled to Bataan during the withdrawal from the 
other Luzon sectors, and hastily unloaded at a great 

many different spots, were spread out too widely, either 
to be found by Jap flyers or to be worth bombing if they 
were found. 

No; if we don’t go in to the big aspects of the Philip 
pine campaign—the lack of preparedness not in any 
way due to President Quezon or General MacArthur 
or anyone else in the Islands themselves, and things like 
that—the big lessons we find are fighting lessons fo 
ground troops. And those are the things I will especially 
stress in this article. 

I find when I think things over and go through my 
notebook to help the details come back to mind, that 
one thing above all else about the Philippine fighting 
needs emphasis—the proper training and hardening of 
the soldier for combat. The Filipino and American 
troops in the Islands had all been training hard when 
war struck the Islands. Some of the newly formed units 
were not far along in their training, but most of the 
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By COLONEL MILTON A. HILL 


* * * * * * * 7 o . * * 


odes outfits had had a good deal of it. But superbly as 
ey fought when the time came to fight, none of them 

~ gone far enough in their training before then. They 
could shoot, some units better then others, but all of 
them probably better than the Japs. They were hard 
enough from the work they had had to cover the 
di pas they had to on foot and keep fighting with 
good 1 endurance. But they had not had what seems to 
me now to be utterly requisite in the training of all 
combat units in this war—a thorough toughening pro- 
cess through extended and realistic maneuvers. 

When troops go into campaign and battle they often 


* * * . ? . . 7 . * . . . * . . . 7 . 


have to operate for days on little food and less sleep 
They have to spend hours daily in close, hard contact 
with the ground. They have to drop automatically to 
the ground and the nearest cover when pl: ines surprise 


them overhead. They have to use, in battle itself, every 
bump and pocket of ground for the life-preserving cover 
it gives when fire is heaviest. They have to dig them 
selves in habitually or find equivalent cover whenever 
they rest. 

Our troops in the Philippines knew of these simple 
fighter’s truths. They had not in general been omitted 
from tactical instruction except where shortness of 
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service had not brought the training thus far. But these 
plain, vital matters of battle had not been pounded in 
and emphasized over and over until they were part of 
the very reactions of the troops. 

Our pre-war training in marching and endurance, I 
think, lacked reality most of all. The way to train troops 
for the rigors they are bound to meet sooner or later in 
war is to give them some actual practice, not only in 
making thirty or forty miles on foot, but in doing it 
hungry. This shows the troops what one of the tough 
sides of war may be like later on. But above all else 
it shows them—or most of them, anyway—that they 
have got the guts to do it. The American soldier—and 
the Filipino soldier, too—has a splendid tenacity and 
toughness, as the whole story of Luzon and Bataan did 
show. But he’s a far better soldier in his first battle if 
you give him every possible experience beforehand he 
is going to run into later, and this with all possible 
realism and emphasis on the things that count in actual 
campaign. 

It shouldn’t be necessary to say that our Jap and 
Nazi enemies do this. It’s only good, common, soldier 
sense to train in this way. And it’s my positive belief 
that the American soldier thrives on such training and 
appreciates it to the full as what he must go through 
to be a soldier in the full meaning of the word. 

I think every man in our Army of a few years’ service 
will remember how it was always the toughest, long- 
est hikes of peacetime training the troops remembered 
longest and talked about (and bragged about) most. 
And it’s sure to be the same in all our newer units. The 
hard jobs, the hard maneuvers, when there was a sound 
reason for the hardness, make officers and their men 
alike proud of getting the hard jobs done, proud of 
going through the hard maneuvers. 

But there's a better reason than pride. The soldier 
who knows what's coming is not surprised. He knows 
what to do and how to do it. He kills more men of the 
enemy’s troops; and preserves his own life for further 
fighting far more readily. 

Take the simple business of hitting cover when the 
warning comes of planes, or no warning comes, as it 
sometimes doesn’t, and the planes come over fast and 
low. There’s no excuse whatever for a leader who neg- 
lects to train his men to get the advantage of the ground, 
_ not only as protection against bombs, but against bullets 
or shells. Readers of The InrFanrry JournaL know 
how often this point has been pounded home in its 

ages. And every soldier with a few months of training 
ea what the training manuals say about it. It’s all in 
The Soldier's Handbook, which every recruit receives 
to study. But just the same, there were a lot of men 
killed and wounded in the Philippines standing up 
when bombs came down. Somebody—a lot of some- 
bodies, in fact—hadn’t pounded it into them that a sol- 
dier flat on his stomach in even a small depression has 
ten or twenty times the chance of not getting hit by a 
piece of bomb or shell that a man does standing up. 
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It’s all in the same general lesson of efficie: 
ing that a fighting Infantryman must make 
of the ground at any time he’s fighting an enemy jp 
strength or has reason to think he is. We los: men ‘. 
the Philippines when they used the half-squ t, Semp 
crouching method, common in peacetime m euvers 
and training, as they approached the enemy. If the 
enemy is there, opposite, in strength, or if you have any 
reason to think he is there, your advance must either 
be a long-distance crawl from cover to cover, or a com. 
bination of crawling and rushes so short thai the Japs 
or the Nazis can’t take aim and fire, or shift a machine 
gun upon you before you are down again. 

It’s all in the books we learn war from. We can} 
learn the experience of battle itself from tactical map. 
uals and training instruction. But we can come 
close to it, if we insist on realities and actually read for 
gospel and put into full effect in our training what the 
manuals say, that we can save the lives of hundreds jn 
every battalion in the first few days of actual combat. 

Naturally, troops learn these things for themselves 
very rapidly during heavy fighting—at least those who 
live or stay out of the hospital long enough to leam 
them do. At best this war is going to cost more American 
lives than we as a Nation have been willing to think 
about. We who are American Army leaders have the 
knowledge, the authority, and the absolute responsi 
bility to see to it that battle training is never slighted 
in any unit. 

Make our troops tough and hard. Make our troops 
wise in the ways of battle. Do this by putting into their 
training as close to battle experience as it’s possible to 
get without bullets and bombs and shells. Make sure 
not a man has to learn for himself in combat, or waste 
his life or his service in the learning. Even give pun 
ishments to the soldier who is slow or careless. It may 
easily save his life. 

To put all this another way—the platoon or company 
commander who brings his outfit in from tactical drill 
with no dust and dirt on their uniforms, the result of 
plenty of hard contact with the ground, is the leader 
who will lose ten per cent or more of his men in their 
first fighting day. 

I know I’m repeating. I intend to repeat, and I'm 
going to come back to it later. This, I am certain, was 
one of the biggest lessons of Luzon. There were reasons 
why at least some troops had to learn it the hard way 
there; they hadn’t had time to train. There is no reason 
on earth why’any of our other troops should have to 
do so. It’s up to every American leader of fighting Arm 
men to see that they don’t. 





Once our American and Filipino troops learned the 
simple, practical basic lessons of warfare, they excellec 
the Japs opposing them in several ways. Our men were 
better shots than the Japanese with every weapon, uf 
to include the artillery. 

They were also wiser and more efficient in close com 
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bat methods. Our troops didn’t go in for letting the 
Japanese close in if they could kill them before they 
could do so. Our troops had plenty of will to close with 
the enemy. But they knew it was only common sense 
to use rifles and machine guns, and then hand grenades, 
if they had to. 

Most of the American and Filipino troops carried 
hand grenades on their belts as sidearms—they liked 
them better for close-in fighting than any other weapon. 

Even when the Japs did manage to get close they 
weren't so good as bayonet fighters, so I was informed. 
[ was also told, however, that they are very good with 
swords é 

Our troops improvised grenades from bamboo, in- 
cluding the fuzes. The joints of bamboo are closed by 


partitions and thus form a natural closed tube. The engi 
neer troops would fill these tubes with nails or any other 
scrap iron or steel, tamp in some powder, close them, 
and attach a fuze, usually a match-head. The troops 
saved cellophane from cigarette packages to keep the 
moisture out of the fuzes. 

There isn’t a great deal to say about the use of tanks 
because we didn’t have very many and I do not have any 
full reports on what they did. During the Luzon cam 
paign the tank units were switched from one front 
to another, wherever they were needed worst. Un 
questionably if we had had large numbers of go« id tanks 
they would have been of much value in the early fight 
ing, but since much of the Philippines is not good tank 
ground it is hard to say what the final effect of an ade 
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quate number would have been. We could have used 
a lot more of them just as we needed more planes, more 
artillery, and more troops of all kinds. 

On Bataan the tanks that were left after the with- 
drawal were used to patrol narrow trails over which 
they could travel. They did some good work at such 
patrolling. 

I have already made some references to planes in the 
Philippine fighting. Despite the lack of planes on 
our own side, our troops brought some down with 
their own fire. The big AA guns on Corregidor knocked 
down a number; the mobile AA-gun units on the main- 
land did too; and so did the Infantry and other troops 
fighting as Infantry, when the planes came low. The 
Jap air units took their losses when they really meant 
business—when they had a mission they wanted to 
carry out. The losses to them from ground fire were 
not great, perhaps, considering the planes available to 
the Japs. But these losses from our own ground fire 
counted, as they always do. 

When planes come over at low enough ranges for 
Infantry to open up, it depends upon the situation 
whether they should open fire. Sometimes to do so be- 
trays their positions to the enemy in the air, but this 
usually won’t happen when fire is opened from under 
good overhead cover, as in firing upward between the 
branches of trees. Often the enemy flyers will already 
know that troops are in a given area, as when they 
come over to bomb repeatedly. Troops can open fire 
briefly at such planes but should dive for cover a second 
or so before the bombs hit the ground. What the man- 

uals say about such fire is sensible, and I wouldn’t sug- 
gest any changes in it. 

You have to be fast when the bombs are about to 
fall. Once I wasn’t anywhere near fast enough. I was 
riding in a command car, with a driver and two non- 
coms, on the way up to the Ist Division. On one side 
of the road which ran near the sea was a perpendicular 
bank about seven feet high. The road and the side out 
to the sea’was flat and without a particle of cover in the 
ground. All of a sudden the car stopped running and 
I was sitting in it all by myself. I never saw anybody 
disappear faster than the driver and the two sergeants. 
We were near an area occupied by an AA gun battery. 
They had heard Jap planes coming either to attack the 
guns or us or both. They assumed I heard them too but 
I didn’t. But with the first bomb I was up over that 
seven-foot bank into a hollow in the ground in just as 
fast time as they made it. There were nine bombs alto- 
gether, but they didn’t hit us or our car. One of the 
flyers saw the car, and the beaten zone of his machine- 


gun bullets passed close by it but didn’t hit it. 





Our troops made some use of reconnaissance patrols 
into the Jap lines to gather information. In the Filipino 
units some individual soldiers would steal out on their 
own into the Jap lines just to get a Jap or two and 
bring back some souvenirs. One soldier of the 41st 
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Infantry was captured and for some reason | Jap of 
ficer who took him got angry and drew his sw. :d to ~ 
off his head. The Filipino soldier took the sy rd awa 
from him, killed the Jap, and escaped, brin ving the 
sword back with him. There may have been lividu, 
scouts, who went from our forces behind the | ip line 
and stayed there for some time. If so, I did not hear of 
these, except for some men who crossed the Bay ,. 
Cavite and sent back radio reports on the Japanese pam 


positions to Corregidor. 

Since Bataan is largely covered with jungle or heay, 
growth there was much cutting to be done. Here th, 
troops found the bolo absolutely essential. There is ¢ 
much tough bamboo and cane in the Philippine j jungle 
growth that a heavy blade, like the bolo, is needed 
The lighter machete, which is probably better for ; 
softer type of jungle growth, is too light for use in the 
Philippine jungles. 

During the whole campaign on Luzon, and later or 
Bataan, I never once heard of any friction of any kind 
ee the different branches of the fighting teams 

Nor did I detect any signs of lack of coérdination 
Splendid teamwork was particularly noticeable between 
the infantry and the artillery. They worked together 
perfectly. The whole fighting force pitched in and ther 
weren't any hitches at all due to different collar oma 
ments. I would say that this extended also to the Naval 
units and Marines and the air units, which operated as 
ground troops after their planes were gone. An amy is 
supposed to work as a combat team according to all the 
tactical doctrines taught in our military manuals. Well 
the teamwork was there, in our force, from the begin 
ning to the end. 

The work of the artillery can hardly be praised to 
highly. The artillery served the infantry time after 
time by breaking up Jap concentrations or convoys of 
trucks coming forward to attack. They used both (ie 
and indirect fire, whichever served the purpose, and 
they gave quick, accurate support. 

One day up on the front an outpost located a sizabk 
number of Japs in an assembly position under som: 
trees. The outpost commander picked up the telephone 
called the artillery CP and told them about the Japs and 
where they were. In a fraction of a minute the shell 
of our artillery came down on the right spot. 

The larger artillery fired at ranges up to ten thousand 
yards. There was excellent observation on Bataan « 
first since the northern part of that area is fairly open 
and flat, right up to the foothills and the mountains. | 
was possible even after that, when we dropped back t 


the south to new lines, to obtain very fair observation. 
and the artillery broke up Jap concentrations time ané 
again. At first, of course, the few planes we had helped 


the effectiveness of our artillery also. 


There was nothing special about the artillery method: 


to fit the situation. They just did their stuff as good at 
tillery always does. After we had settled down on Be 
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rtillery probably had accurate ranges worked 


taan ¢ 

ut to every conceivable area to the front, which of 
out t 

course is the normal way of doing in such a situation. 


Our tillexy made good use of nets and foliage for 
oe. It isn’t hard to do this on Bataan where 
most ¢ pe area is heavily wooded. One artillery bat- 
tery Wa especially good at this. 

In fact, the Japs generally had a considerable amount 
of diff ulty in locating our artillery. They did knock 
gome guns out by bombs and some by shelling. 

The firing of the Jap artillery was not as good as our 
own, probably owing to the lack of observation because 
of our a camouflage. Their artillery fire was pretty 
accurate when they could see the target. When they 
had captured Bataan and there was nothing to oppose 
them, their heavy artillery fire was most accurate and 
effective against Corregidor. 

[ do not know of any use of chemicals of any kind 
by our forces during the whole campaign. We ‘didn’t 
even use smoke or tear gas, since there were strict 
orders out against it. 

The Japs did try to use white phosphorus shells to 
set fire to the trees and undergrowth. But white phos- 
phorus doesn’t burn long enough to set fire to Philip- 
pine jungle growth. There were not many casualties 
from these white phosphorus shells. 

Most of the troops of the Philippine Army had no 
gas masks, and our own troops didn’t carry theirs regu- 
larly. 

Our troops wore their helmets only when it was 
necessary. Most of the men of the Philippine Army 
didn’t have any. Those of us who went back and forth 
from the front to headquarters would take a helmet 
along, but often would forget it. Most of the helmets 
our American troops and the Philippine Scouts regi- 


ments had were of the old World War type. 


camou! 





Command and staff functioned generally according 
to our prescribed methods throughout the campaign. 
What we were taught about these methods is generally 
sound. The commander should be out with his fighting 
troops as much as he can, but his staff should stick at 
the command post unless there is some important reason 
for a staff member to leave it. The commander, however, 
by just being up with his troops gives them confidence. 

Our commanders followed this principle right up to 
include General MacArthur and the different corps 
and army commanders. General Wainright liked to get 
into a pair of jumpers and take a rifle right up into the 
front defense areas. The troops were very fond of him, 
and the fact that he was there sometimes, bossing 
them around and fighting with them, meant a lot. 

But the staff should stick to its work in the relative 
safety of the command post because it has all the work 
it can do. Besides, the command simply falls on the 
shoulders of the next ranking man, if the commander 
becomes a casualty; but a hard-plugging, smooth-func- 
tioning staff can be badly disrupted by losses, thus in 


turn disrupting for some time the essential details of an 
operation. 

This applies especially to the G-2 of large units. He 
should Stay at headquarters and not go out trying to 
rustle up information on his own. He should send his 
assistants for any information that he needs which 
doesn’t come in from other sources. But his own mind. 
with its grasp of the known information of the enemy, 
may be of vital value to the commander at any time. 
He must evaluate for his commander all information of 
importance as fast as it comes in. He must be able to 
give him a quick picture of the situation at any time. 
He is needed at headquarters constantly. 

The same thing gener ally < ipplies to the other main 
members of the general staff. They, together, have the 
whole picture in mind for the commander to refer to 
for any particular details he needs. He, too, has the 
gener ral picture. But when he is away he often loses it, 
even when he can keep frequent contact with his staff, 
and he has to be brought up to the moment by his staff 
as soon as he comes back. 

As for an inspector general, which I was, he ceases to 
be an inspector in the customary sense of reporting on 
details of administrative operation and general house 
keeping, and becomes a tactical investigator for his com 
mander. The experience of Luzon points to duties of 
inspecting the tactical operation, combat efficiency, and 
fighting condition of specific units. That is what the 
Jap IG does, and every commander of a division or 
bigger unit does need a special assistant to help him in 
this respect. G-3 is too busy with the great number of 
details regarding our own operations to handle this duty, 
Either some G-2 agency Or the inspector gener 11 should 

carry out this job. 

Naturally we were short of officers on the Philip 
pines and I worked mainly by myself on such specific 
tasks of investigation as were needed. I’m not using the 
word “investigation” here particularly in its ordinary 
peacetime sense which refers to the duty of looking into 
alleged offenses. I mean a general agent of the com 
mander when he wants an especially detailed and first- 
hand report on any matter that arises under campaign 
conditions. 

A good many of the staff customarily carried rifles 
when they went up to where the fighting was. I usually 
carried a Garand and almost always found somebody 
who needed it when I went forward. Then I would 
get another one when I went back to take along on my 
next trip up. 

At the lower headquarters the usual necessary ad 
ministrative duties continued right on through com 
bat. The first sergeant kept the morning report and the 
sick report and made out the ration report. His main 
job was to keep track of the men of his company and 
help take care of them. Regimental headquarters kept 


the records required. Their load was not particularly 
heavy since there were no replacements, which greatly 


increases regimental paperwork in most war situations 
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There weren't any orderly rooms as such, of course. 
But you would find a first sergeant usually with a dug- 
out of some kind, or other suitable protection, with his 
field desk in it, and all he needed to keep up his cus- 
tomary and necessary administrative duties. 

All other administrative offices appeared to function 
reasonably well under battle conditions. True, there 
were bound to be complete breakdowns of some activi- 
ties. I never did get a bill from the commissary in 
Manila for my December purchases. I suppose they 
burned all records up when the city was evacuated and 
the QM left Manila. So this is one bill that will hang 
over me for a long, long time. Property records, too, 
eventually became meaningless. As accountable officer 
I had signed for all U. S. property the Philippine 
Army troops had received—millions of dollars in Ord- 
nance and other equipment. The regulations were that 
the different American supply agencies—the Quarter- 
master, Ordnance, and so on—didn’t deal directly with 
the Philippine Army. So an officer was appointed to 
sign for all such government property and I happened 
to be the one. Then I, in turn, would get memorandum 
receipts from the Philippine Army. When General 
MacArthur’s Far Eastern Forces Headquarters moved 
from Manila to Corregidor, the papers about this prop- 
erty were packed up and taken along. I had the papers 
all stored away carefully when we got over there. But a 
bomb hit it and destroyed it all, clearing me very simply 
of a good many million dollars of accountability. 

There were, as the newspapers and radio said, a 
good many promotions made during the Philippine 
fighting. Promotion was recommended within each 
regiment and usually went through higher up, though 
I do recall one case of an enlisted man of marked 
ability who didn’t get the full promotion recommended. 
I have not intended to take up space in this account 
by telling of individual exploits. There were many fine 
deeds, but others have done a better job than I possibly 
could in telling about them. However, I don’t think the 
story of Saulnier has been told, and it should 
be told. Frenchy Saulnier was an American private 
who somehow took command of a battalion of the 
Philippine Army in battle. This unit had had losses 
and was, for the time, without direction, and Frenchy 
took it in hand and straightened it out. Since his army 
commander had earlier received a report on Frenchy 
telling how he had assisted the artillery by taking over 
liaison duties and ordering the fire moved up until it 
was almost upon his own position but right on the 
enemy's, the army commander recommended that 
Frenchy Saulnier be commissioned as a major. He had 
proved in battle that he could handle the job, but it 
finally worked out that Frenchy was made a lieutenant. 
He was one of those natural leaders of men in combat 
every war brings out. He was later decorated, I believe. 
Everybody said that Frenchy Saulnier was a natural. 

There was naturally a shortage of insignia on Bataan 
for those who gained promotions. Some had to go 
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without. The soldiers of the Philippine Scou units 
some of them long expert in such work, made | 1utiful 
insignia out of aluminum—better than you buy in some 
shops. They also made colonels’ eagles out of 20-centay, 
pieces. The Ordnance came through with alu Linum 


stars for the new generals. 

The problem of supply, as everybody knew in the 
United States from the reports that were in the Paper, 
were just about the worst troubles we had. When the 
troops moved out to the different defense sectors upon 
the opening of war they naturally took out with them 
a considerable amount of supplies. There was the 
usual system of railheads, dumps, and even “boatheads.” 
If anything, we erred on the side of having too many 
supplies in the advanced sectors. For when we pulled 
back eventually to occupy Bataan, a lot of supplies were 
lost to the enemy although great quantities were carried 
to Bataan by truck. How much more food we would 
have had on Bataan if those supplies had not been los 
it is hard to tell, but I imagine it would have made « 
considerable difference in the length of time we could 
have held out. 

On Bataan there were some main supply dumps 
established according to plan, but there were also 2 
whole lot of small ones scattered well around where 
trucks unloaded hurriedly when they came out from 
Manila after we knew the withdrawal to Bataan would 
have to be made. The issuance of the rations on Bataan 
was kept under very good control both as to the supplies 
brought into the sector and as to those that existed in 
the area, such as rice. It was the harvest time for rice 
and it was possible to gather all the crops on Bataan 
itself but this wasn’t a great deal since so much of 
Bataan is uncultivated. There wasn’t much time to get 
anything from the areas farther north where there was 
a great deal more rice and other supplies. Our reports 
were that the Japs made the people continue their 
harvesting as fast as they occupied a new area. 

The story of the food during the last few weeks has 
probably been thoroughly reported. One of the worst 
blows, of course, was the destruction of the big cold 
storage plant on Corregidor. This had a large quantity 
of carabao and other meat in it—frozen meat. There 
was much of this not destroyed by the bombing though 
the bombing put the refrigerator plant out of business. 
The only thing to do then was to get this meat out for 
the troops and refugees to eat as fast as possible before 
it spoiled. But a lot of it did spoil. 

Toward the end, since there was no forage—no grain 
or hay—for the pack mules and other military animals, 
they were all slaughtered except a few pack mules 
which were still needed to carry supplies and weapons 
up into the different parts of the mountainous area of 
Bataan. I think some animals were still in use at the 
time of the surrender. 

It might seem that it should have been possible to 
obtain sizable supplies of fish. Fishing fleets did go out 
but the Japs bombed them. The bombs themselves 
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: of fish and it was possible to collect some of 
mall boats. Some fishing was attempted at 
it was almost impossible to codrdinate the 
f the fishing boats with those of the defend- 
s both on Corregidor and on Bataan. For the 
make attempts to land by boat in the area we 
and it was only natural that our own troops 
n up on any boats they saw. 
e and carabao obtained from Filipino farmers 
course, purchased by the government. One 
thing it was possible for us to manufacture was salt. 
This was made from sea water. 

There were some other special sources of food. The 
Filipino troops pieced out their meager rations with the 
leaves from certain trees which seemed to go all right 
ys spinach. A small amount of Japanese rations was 
capture d. The Jap ration was in a small compact pack 
age containing some little cakes of food and a few 
cigarettes. These rations were taken mainly during the 
attempted raid from the sea by several hundred Japa- 
nese troops on our west-coast flank. Jap planes brought 
the food over and dropped it. The aim of the Jap flvers 


was poor and our troops got most of the food instead of 


the isolated Jap ground troops. A good deal of it also 


hung in trees. 

One of our veterinary officers shot some crows and 
cooked them. He insisted that they were not bad at all 
Practically anything fresh was very tasty when the 
rations got low. 

There was never at any time any shortage of water 
on Bataan, although there was on Corregidor. On 
Bataan there was some artesian water and plenty of 
good, clear creek water coming down off the mountains 

There was some smuggling of liquor and cigarettes 
from Manila to the troops on Bataan after Manila was 
occupied. Very high prices were charged by the smug 
glers—for example, as high as $200.00 a carton for ciga 
rettes. There was not a great deal of such smuggling 
however, because of the high risk. The Japs killed a 
good many of the smugglers 


At first there was an issue of cigarettes to the troops 


Che smoking ration grew smaller as time went on and 
finally tobacco ran out entirely, except on Corregidor 
[ think there was a little left there at the end, mainly 
for distribution in the hospitals. Coffee also got very 
low towards the end 
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There was money to pay our American troops each 
payday but, of course, money didn’t mean much on 
Bataan. There wasn’t much of anything to spend it for. 
Stakes got pretty high in some of the card games and a 
good many of the troops just didn’t take their money 
on payday but permitted it to accumulate. Some took 
it and immediately deposited it with the Finance Ofh- 
cer. A good many got checks and mailed them home. 
Personally I found practically no use for money during 
almost all of the Philippine Campaign until I reached 
Australia. 

For the most part the normal methods of supply 
proved sound in the many emergency situations during 
the Philippine Campaign. There were bound to be 
many improvised methods set up but I observed no 
particular weaknesses in our prescribed supply methods 
for the field. The quartermaster and ordnance troops 
were eternally busy, and I often wondered how they 
got as much done as they did under the conditions. 

There was so much for them to do in the line of 
their regular duties that it wasn’t possible to consider 
using any of the service units as combat troops. The 
only special fighting units formed were those composed 
of air troops. They made very good ground soldiers 
after they got the hang of it. These “air-ground” units 
had to learn practically everything from the beginning. 
They held the western sector of the lines on Bataan— 
the strongest ground, which it was logical to assign to 
such inexperienced ground troops. 

The Engineers handled the demolition work most 
efficiently. They blew up many bridges, destroyed oil 
tanks, and demolished other installations. Among the 
things they destroyed were the big oil and gas tanks in 
Manila. 

The work of demolishing bridges had to be done on 
close schedule during the withdrawal because, of 
course, the engineers couldn’t blow up the bridges until 
the last of our units had cleared them. This required a 
timetable in close codperation with the other ground- 
unit commanders. Only once that I know of did this 
codrdination fall down. This happened in the Lingayen 
area a good many miles north of Manila when we lost a 
few tanks because the bridge was blown before the 
tanks got over, and there wasn’t any way for them to go 
around and get across the stream somewhere else. 
Somebody must have blown the charge too soon. 





The Philippine Army and our own troops both had a 
considerable number of motor vehicles. The motoriza- 
tion of our American units began a good many years 
ago and has continued steadily. But there were no- 
where near enough vehicles in the military forces when 
it came to making the big-scale withdrawal into Bataan. 
The result was that hundreds of civilian buses and cars 
were requisitioned through the quartermaster, and hun- 
dreds of others were simply commandeered. This is a 
possibility of warfare in any region where there are 
enough non-military motor vehicles to be of help to the 
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armed forces. It is also a matter on which I rec.|] little 
if any, practical instruction in our military inuals 
From what happened in the Philippines it seems to me 
highly desirable to work out some general method of 
commandeering and requisitioning non-military motor 
vehicles which could be applied in any region where 
there were vehicles to take over. 

It is true that there were no great difficulties about 
this except for a good deal of confusion. Cars were 
taken out of dealers’ display rooms; they were taken oy 
of second-hand yards; and they were commandeered 
right on the roads and in the towns. Some of the bys 
lines, I believe, were taken over in accordance with 
long-standing plans. But for the most part the requisi- 
tioning and commandeering were emergency measures, 
Another thing that simplified matters was that there 
was no unwillingness on the part of car owners. Many 
were, in fact, glad to turn them over to the government 
and receive a receipt for them when things began to 
look bad, which was only natural. 

The buses and cars thus taken over were used for 
every imaginable purpose. They were used for hauling 
supplies and troops, for evacuating wounded, for liaison 
and messenger purposes, and every other kind of mili. 
tary errand. 

On Bataan itself it was possible to use trucks and cars 
to some extent. There was enough gasoline on Bataan 
so that I believe some was still left at the end. This was 
despite the fact that the rationing of gas and oil were 
not under good control for some time after the with- 
drawal. I have mentioned elsewhere how gasoline was 
brought into Bataan and dumped all over the area. 
Often a truck bringing food and other supplies from 
Manila would bring one or two drums of gasoline also 
During the last few weeks the gasoline was rationed and 
there was very little allowed for administrative pur 
poses, but still enough for most tactical purposes. It was 
necessary also to mix the aviation gas with low-octane 
gas to get a product that would work well in motor 
vehicles. 

It was my observation that the different means of 
signal communication we used held up very well 
throughout the whole campaign. Of course there is 2 
considerable amount of long-distance commercial wire 
in the Philippines, and this was a good thing because 
one of the many things we were short of was military 
wire. Between the combined commercial and military 
wire nets and the radio net, we kept up fairly good com- 
munications at all times. There was also a system of 
scheduled messengers between the advanced command 
post of General MacArthur and the I and II Corps, 
and each corps had its own courier system down to the 
different divisions making up the corps. All three meth 
ods of communication—wire, radio, and courier—were 
used between Bataan and Corregidor. 

There was also a system of observers up on the moun: 
tains of Bataan. These were for the most part trained 
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spotters and were in wire communication with their 
units. Ladders were built up to the tops of tall trees 
and then the observation nest was camouflaged. I never 
heard of a Jap flyer being able to find one of these. 

Colonel de Jesus, G-2 of the Philippine Army, kept 
up a messenger service through the Japanese lines 
back and forth to Manila. These messengers usually 
went by banca (a small native boat) across Manila Bay. 
Word was sometimes sent into Manila this way to 
friends held prisoners, and the messengers brought back 
reports of numbers, movements, and other military 
news. 

We even had a newspaper on Bataan, a single sheet 
published both in English and Tagalog, as long as there 
was any paper which could be used for it. This little 
war newspaper contained brief items of news from the 
States, news about possible relief, and anything that 
would help morale. 


News also came in from outside from over the regu 
lar radio waves. I think all the American troops had 
radios in their companies. The Philippine Army units 
had a few of them, but since they were newly organized 
units, most of them had not been able to build up any 
company funds with which to buy radios for their men. 


Some of the reports we heard from the United States 
didn’t make much sense to us there on Bataan, espe 
cially because of the groundless and sugal coated opt 
mism on the part of a good many radio commentators 
But all in all, radios were helpful to moral 

Our troops had some of the walkie-talkie type of 
radio. These proved most useful. One of the cleverest 
jobs of reconnaissance done during the whole campaign 
The | Ips 


had some big gun emplacements near Cavite, 


was the result of making use of these radios 
which 
was several miles across Manila Bay from Corregidor 
By then we didn’t have any planes to observe the posi 
tion of these big-gun batteries. A patrol of our men 
slipped over to the mainland from Corregidor with 


walkie talkies 


ceeded in getting close enough to the Jap gun emplace 


I believe they went over by night suc 


ments to report on their positions, and staved there for 
the best part of a day, sending back information to the 
gun crews on Corregidor while keeping under cover 
ind 
the men who used the walkie-talkies got back to Cor 
regidor OK. 


A good many men found comfort 


Our own guns silenced these big batteries that day 


in re ligion as the 


You 


situation grew tougher on Bataan would hear 
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prayers pretty regularly from some men and there was 
evidence that most of them felt comfort in religion 
during the hard days especially on the battlefront. The 
chaplains were constantly busy holding services and 
conducting burials, and there were even three weddings 
that I know of. 

When there was time to rest—and you have to take 
some time for rest in any long- -drawn campaign; you 
can’t keep going all the ‘time—officers and men alike 
read anything they could lay hands on that was in print. 
I remember reading some thoroughly asinine novels and 
dipping into old, torn magazines and reading stuff | 
yes hd wouldn't ever have thought of reading in other 
circumstances. It was just tripe. It was much the same 
with everybody else. Old magazines were passed 
around until they were worn to tatters. It was the same 
way with such books as there were. Reading matter is 
practically a necessity wherever troops stay put for any 
length of time. 

Music was also a help. The regimental bands ap- 

arently didn’t have their instruments on Bataan for I 
eed no bands playing. However, a number of men, 
both in the Philippine Army units and our own, had 
instruments of one kind or another, and there was a 
good deal of singing. 

There was a chorus not far from the main head- 
quarters which made some good music. I’m not musical 
but it sounded good. The troops sang all the old songs 
that troops always sing—some newer ones, too. A war 
will never interfere with the singing of American 
soldiers. 

I haven’t said much, so far, about the enemy and 
there’s a good deal to say. Others have described him 
in various ways, so a part, at least, of my own observa- 
tions and information may be repetition, but some of 
it may be helpful. 

The Jap can fight, and fight hard, and no question 
about it. And he has endurance, and the spirit and 
will to keep on attacking. 

When Japanese infantry attacks, you have to kill 
them to stop them. They use mass formations much 
more than we would, and they often assault in such 
formations. It is also generally true that a Jap will fight 
to the death rather than be taken prisoner. 

The Japs will, however, retreat, and they often did. 
Once when the Japs attacked in an infantry sector they 
attacked in three waves. Our Infantry simply mowed 
down these three waves, mainly by aimed rifle fire. A 
great number of other Jap casualties were due to our 
machine-gun fire, however. Once in another Infantry 
regimental sector an American machine gunner whose 
gun was in a good position commanding a road got left 
at the gun position when his outfit pulled back. Some- 
how, it was nearly two days before a patrol went for- 
ward again and found him. They found him pretty 
well out of his head, yelling, “They’ re coming by thou- 
sands!” But there were hundreds of Japs piled up dead 


( Mc tober 


and dying in front of his position, and nonc of then 
had been able to get to the gun. 

The Japs like to attack at night. They us ally mak 
a feint at one place and the real attack in ano: her. The 
sometimes keep alinement at night by using a drumme, 
who regulates the advance by different beais of the 
drum. 

It shouldn't be thought that the Japs always attac 
in the open. They are good at infiltration too; as goo 
as Indians ever were. They will work forward and sta, 
frozen in one position for hours at a time, until the 
get their chance. They like to work in behind th. 
enemy and shoot him up and worry him. Our troop. 
had to keep skirmish lines out to stop such infiltratiop 

We had nowhere near enough barbed wire or othe, 
similar defensive aids. It often seemed to me that if 
had had something like sharp-pointed “jacks” of th, 
type children play with, but a good deal larger—thoy 
sands of them scattered well out to the front of oy; 
defensive sectors—it would never have been possible fo, 
Jap troops to infiltrate either by day or by night. Th 
sharp points would have injured their feet severely 
But we had no particular amount of defensive ob 
stacles of any kind. 

The Japs left their dead on the field. When we'mack 
a counterattack the smell of the rotting bodies made j 
tough on our troops. When we gained an area they had 
been occupying we took their dead back by truckload: 
and burned the bodies. Graves registration units took 

care of our own dead with the assistance of the troops 

Infiltrating small groups of Japanese were more than 
once successful in getting through our lines, and then 
setting off firecrackers in the rear of our troops. One: 
one of our Filipino divisions was pretty badly panicked 
by this because the troops thought they were su 
rounded. If troops do keep their heads as thorough! 
trained troops will, such firecracker efforts are a waste 
of energy. 

The Japs tried a number of other tricks beside fir 
crackers. The slang habit of calling everybody “Joe, 
which was common some time ago in the States, pr 
vailed strongly among our American soldiers during the 
fighting in the Philippines. The Japs tried the trick o! 
calling out, “Hey, Joe, come here and help me,’ o 
words to that effect. This worked a few times, but our 
men soon found ways to detect this trick. There ar 
plenty of American words you can fire at a Jap wh 
knows some English, which he can’t understand 0 
can’t pronounce without an easily detectable accent 
Our troops learned every trick of combat fast. They los 
men unnecessarily in the beginning, as | have said 
earlier in this account. But they learned fast, and an) 
initial unsteadiness soon disappeared as they settled 
down to the business of war. 

When the Japs captured Filipino prisoners they 
stripped them naked and sent them to the rear withou' 
any guard. They did not take individual American 
prisoners, though they did apparently send some group 
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ot captured Americans to the rear. Where a single 
\mericar: {ought until surrounded he wasn’t given any 
chance (0 give up. But at close quarters the fighting 
was usually to the death on both sides. We didn't take 
many | ners ourselves largely for the reason that the 
Jap soldics preferred to die. 


It's true, also, that the Jap flyers didn’t carry para- 


chutes. All our own flyers said they never saw a Jap 
with onc. When a Jap plane falls the flyer falls. 

The fact that the Japanese simply quit fighting and 
waited through a number of weeks for us to get weak 


and sick does not reflect on the battle courage of the 
individual Japanese soldier. For that must have been 
done on the orders of the high command, who decided 
that their forces could not stand the heavy losses we 
were inflicting. We did get reports from Manila to the 
effect that some enemy soldiers had been executed there 
for refusing to go to Bataan when the fighting was* 
heavy in January and February. But there was little 
sign of fighting weakness in the troops immediately 
opposed to us. They apparently would attack anything 
they were ordered to attack, and do it in any formation 
however vulnerable to our defensive fires. It is possible 
that the heavy losses broke the spirit of some Jap units, 
but in general there was no sign of it at any time. 

Colonel Donald Hilton informed me of one operation 
which shows clearly the Jap military character. Some 
of his men found a diary of a dead Japanese officer. The 
entries in the diary were in a script that indicated a man 
of high education. In the diary this Jap officer told how 
he had come from Manchukuo and landed at Legaspi 
in southern Luzon; and from then on, there was a day 
to day account of his duties during the invasion. 

Upon reaching the forces opposite our own lines in 
Bataan, his commander ordered him to take his unit in 
boats down the west coast of Bataan to land behind our 
lines. He carried out his orders by having a few of his 
men get ashore the first night and another fraction of 
his forces on succeeding nights. The first men who 
landed would not begin a fight but would simply lie 
quiet during the day until the force had been built up. 

Our outguards discovered this attempt and Colonel 
Hilton's battalion was ordered to drive the Jap forces 
out. The battle lasted about three days and I under- 
stand much was said about it here at home in the papers. 

The Japanese infantrymen carried an efficient rifle 
of small caliber—a bolt-action weapon which he loads 
from clips. This rifle has no windage regulator on it. 
[he Jap soldier fires more from the standing or kneeling 
position than from the prone position, which we use 
for most of our firing. 

A general exception to this was the Japanese sniper. 
These were good shots, especially selected. They 
learned to fire from almost any position, even tying 
themselves up in trees to shoot. They also used shell 


holes for sniper posts. The snipers used all kinds of 


; camouflage. Their instructions apparently were to kill 


all officers possible because they would let enlisted men 
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go by in order to kill an officer. It was accordingly nec 
essary for all officers not to wear their insignia of rank 
on their shoulders when they were up near the front. 

One day an American officer of one of our Philippine 
Scout regiments was going through the jungle and 
noticed a dead Jap in the crotch of a tree. This enemy 
soldier had no shoes on, and one of the Philippine 
Scouts with the officer made a practice jab at the Jap’s 
foot with his bayonet as he went by him. Another Scout 
a little to the rear happened to see the Jap’s face wince, 
and realizing at once that he was alive, killed him. 

Once it was decided by the Jap high command not to 
keep on taking losses but to wait for us to weaken—they 
knew what supplies we had, and their blockade was 
almost air tight—they just sat in front of us and harassed 
us by bombing whatever they could see to bomb. There 
was enough bombing to keep troops well on the alert 
in the daytime but very little at night; hence our troops 
could usually get rest at night. This continued until 
the Japs knew we were hungry and sick, and then they 
made their biggest push with everything they had 

I was sick myself and in the hospital for some time 
with a combination of malaria and diet deficiency dis 
eases, the illnesses that weakened most of us. From 
first-hand experience and from all of my direct observa 
tions and what was told to me by others during the 
whole campaign, I want to say that the work of the 
Medical Corps deserves much praise. It was untiring 
and efficient throughout. They were everywhere they 
were needed—first-aid men right with the troops, well 
functioning first-aid stations just to the rear of the 
front-line fighting units and larger installations farther 
to the rear. But the story of the hard-working nurses, 
doctors, and enlisted men on Bataan and Corregidor 
has been well told by others and I will not go into it 
further except to say one other thing. It appeared to 
me that the medical methods of aid to the troops now 
established need no particular alteration; they worked 
out well under the most difficult conditions. 

During the period when illness and hunger steadily 
weakened our forces, they nevertheless begged more 
than once to go on the offensive. I don’t know when 
the point came when we began to feel we knew the 
Japs had us. I do know we thought for a long time we 
could whip them, and then toward the end began to 
realize we weren't going to make it. 

That is what we must do—are doing now—to the 
Japs. They have never been licked in past wars nor in 
the first months of this one. Until they know, through 
one defeat after another, that they can be whipped and 
whipped badly, they are going to stay cocky and keep on 
thinking they can whip the world. We have got to 
make them feel, time after time, what we Americans 
finally felt in the Philippines—that we were going to 
lose that particular fight. 

I don’t think the Jap propaganda had anything to do 
with our final defeat. They dropped a lot of leaflets 
advising the Filipino troops to surrender. The leaflets 





























directed the soldier to take one along—that it would in 
sure his safe passage into the Japanese lines. These 
were dropped on Corregidor as well as Bataan. They 
weren't at all convincing. I doubt whether a single one 
of them was ever used for the purpose it was intended 
for, though I know they were used for other purposes. 


In these informal recollections of one of the hardest 
campaigns that troops have ever fought under the 
American flag, the thing I have so far tried to emphasize 
most is the absolute need for hard and complete battle 
training. A fighting soldier is still an amateur until his 
leaders have taught him every trick and made him prac- 
tice over and over every hardship of war that can be 
practiced. Even then, it will take at least one fight to 

make him anything of a professional. But if he re- 
ceives the fullest training—in w hich nothing whatever 
he is going to need to know in battle is skimped or slid 
over—he’ll round out into a real soldier fast, once he 
gets fighting. But if he goes into battle with any part 
of his training neglected, or in the slightest ignorance of 
the demands battle is going to make upon him, we'll 
have the same old story of the early battles in our other 
war—great lists of casualties, most of them needless, and 
lost battles, too. 

I know that we're having more time to train, and 
train properly, for this war than for any other we've ever 
fought. The story of the half-trained troops, or replace- 
ments hardly trained at all, entering battle as happened 
in France in 1918, is not going to have to be repeated 
in this present fight. With the time we have in this 
war for proper training there is no reason for putting 
even troops three-quarters trained into battle. We have 
the chance to make all our forces into hardened fight- 
ing men. We are opposed by such fighters, and not by 
amateurs. And to get anywhere, we shall have to be 
certain the troops we send in against them know all 
there is for them to know of modern fighting methods. 
It isn't a matter of highly complicated individual or 
small-unit tactics. It’s just a matter of complete train- 
ing and toughening in the trade of a fighting soldier. 
And it’s every commander’s first duty of all to see that 
his troops get such training. 

There is, however, one other side of war today that 
is probably still more important, if you can make such 
a comparison. I think of it as “spiritual” training, 
though I don’t care what name you give it. What I 
mean here is something to give American fighters the 
desire to kill their enemies. 

Most American soldiers don’t have much honest hate 
for the German or Jap until some of his comrades have 
been killed by the enemy, or until he himself has been 

made to suffer at the enemy’s hands. This was true 
right on Bataan, and I say this without taking away one 
particle from the splendid fighting spirit I saw there. 
or from the innumerable deeds of fighting craft and 
courageousness that were done there. 

But the Jap hates the American with a downright 
hate that carries him through in battle to success or 
death. And we could do with more of a similar indi- 





vidual fighting spirit. 


On Bataan our ty 


% 
learned the usual lesson of battle—that it is ac. of Lil 
or be killed. And as I have said a lot of thom a 
killed or wounded because they had not had mplete 
training in this basic idea of combat. Thy leamed 
this lesson, but by no means all of them gained th. 
spirit that goes beyond it—the belief in th eart of 
every man that he must kill the enemy, and the feelin. 
that he wants to kill him to the extreme of his ow, 


fighting ability. 

I don’t mean here a spirit of wild rashness that yj) 
make a man forget to fight as a thoroughly-traineg 
fighter ought to fight—forget to apply every skill ang 
craft of battle whether it meets ideas of fair pl. LV OF not 

I don’t mean a spirit of useless sacrifice among com 
si that will lead them to waste their troops as 
sometimes happened in France. I don’t even mean ; 
blind, unthinking hatred based on lies and psychologi 
cal deceit from the high command, which is what thy 


*Jap soldier has in his heart. But I do mean a spirit just 


as strong and stronger, because it can be based on th 
truths of this war. 

I consider this too big a thing for me to preach about 
It needs more expert thought than I could give it. | 
simply know from what I saw that it’s needed. | think 
about it more than anything else in this war because its 
building seems most important of all. 

It can’t be a separate thing, given to troops through 
lectures, movies, and reading matter. These all help, 
but it’s got to be mixed right in with the battle training 
Every time a soldier handles his weapon in training he 
needs to remember its purpose. An Infantryman’s rif 
for example, has only one purpose. It’s made for him to 
kill Japs or Nazis with, not to keep clean, to practice 
with, or carry to parades. The same with every other 
weapon up to planes and tanks. 

So the spirit that makes a soldier want to kill the 
enemies of his country has to be instilled in him from 
the very beginning. It has to be put before him, with 
reasons, from the first day of his training right on 
through all of his combat training to his time of battle 

It makes little difference, as I said, what name you 
call it by. I don’t think it ought to take the form of 
constant preaching or any other form that gets tiresome 
I think it ought to be treated always as an utterly sen 
ous matter, and not as a matter for joking. 

But I’m not an expert. There are plenty of practical 
students of the human mind who ought to know how t 

make a man understand the thing I’m trying to expres 
I think an appeal to American pride has a place in wha 
I am suggesting. We have pride in many things now 
but we as a nation have lost out on pride in our fighting 
abilities. We just haven’t thought much about it. No 
American soldier would even think of admitting that : 
fanatic Jap, with his mind plugged full of what his 
leaders have told him about his being the best fighter 
in the world, is the best fighter in the world. But he « 
a good fighter, bent on killing every American he pos 
sibly can. So there’s only one answer, to be better at 
killing than he is. If we are not, then what the Jap 
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t being better fighters than we are is true. 
the toughening processes of training have 
to do with it, too. We're accustomed to think 
f good food and a lot of passes to town as 
things in building morale. Yet with all the 
and chances to relax, I’ve seen marches not 
re this war when men would begin to fall out 


lumn with sore feet after six or seven miles of 


Now that we're training for war the troops 
dly do far better. But do we use heavy 
for the kind of practice we need to? And do 
them hard enough to get men’s minds out of 


that steak every day and ice cream on Sundays 
portant mattersr 


Unless the morale we build is based on pride in over 
coming hardships, such as a day or two of hard march 
ing with no food, it is a morale that won't hold up in 
battle. When demands like this are made on troops in 
training, every man must understand why he is being 
tested—why American troops, if they really are better 
than the troops we are fighting—must equal and surpass 


This Jap field piece was destroyed by tag 
It apparently is the 1922 infanyg 


them in ability to kill. 

I don’t expect anybody to make the American char 
acter Over again into some imitation of our enemies’ 
that wouldn’t be American at all. I only think that we 
need to take more ste ps to toughe n up the character we 


have. It is always news in our wars to great numbers of 


hardness and endurance and 


new soldiers that killing the enemy is.the principal 
work of an army, and that expert killing is the only thing 
that will save us from defeat and, this time, slavery 
We've got to make this sink in deeper, whether you 
call what you use to do it propaganda, indoctrination, 
or, as more experienced soldiers would say, military 
common sense plus love of our country and what it is 
I think that there are enough fine things to fight for to 
make men eager to kill the enemies who want to destroy 
them. That's why I think of it as “spiritual” training, 
though some may object to the word. 

I know that others have thought even more about 
this, perhaps, than I have, and that a good deal is being 
done about it. From what I saw on Bataan, 
nothing else so important in winning this war. 


there is 























How the Ar 
Sorts Its M 
Power 


By Walter V. Bingham 
With James Rorty 


“LE the classification staff can blunder so badly,” con- 
cluded my dear friend and colleague, “I find myself 
actually embarrassed by my advisory connection with 
the Service. Indeed, I almost despair of our winning 
the war.” 

Hell hath no fury like a professor who thinks his 
favorite pupil has been put upon. My friend had 
heard indirectly that an Americanized immigrant whom 
we shall call Zukowski, taken from his advanced semi- 
nar by Selective Service, was now hammering his 
thumbs as a carpenter’s assistant at a medical training 
center. Without more ado he had written an indignant 
letter to me as Chairman of the National Research 
Council's Committee on Classification of Military Per- 


sonnel, pointing out that his protégé, having spent his grinning. In his hand was a folder with the necessary sel 
boyhood in the Far East, spoke Japanese and Chinese information. Zukowski, on arrival at the reception cen pri 
almost as fluently as English and Russian; that he was _ ter three weeks before, after going through the routine ing 
an expert draftsman and a good mathematician who General Classification Test, the Mechanical Aptituc an 
had taught navigation; and that when he entered the Test, and the regulation first interview where his qual | 
Army he was within a few months of completing his fication card had been made out, had been proper! sell 
studies for his doctorate in psychology. classified as a psychologist and had been so reported lian 

When a letter like that is received I am obliged to through Service Command headquarters. Moreove: in 
examine three possibilities: first, that the classification Service Command had ordered that on completion 0! bel 
service really has slipped up, as it sometimes does; sec- _ his basic training as a soldier he was to go on duty as ar the 
ond, that the man in question isn’t as good as his spon- apprentice interviewer, and then be assigned as an 2: Dr 
sor thinks he is; third, that the complaint is based on sistant psychologist in the classification section of I's 
incomplete information. Seventy-umpth Division. I heaved a sigh of reliet. tor 

This time, in some agitation, I called in Major T.., Certainly the Army classification system has its faults ple 
chief trouble-shooter of the service. “How about But the chances of a really good personnel man’s getting tha 
Zukowski?” I asked after reciting the allegations. “D. lost in the shuffle are probably less than one in a thou the 
(the writer of the letter) wouldn't go all out for a gold- sand. The classification officer and his aides had spotted an. 
brick. Have we anything in the files on that man?” Zukowski instantly, and since this Reception Cente pre 

We had. Within five minutes Major T. came back _ processes a good many first-generation Slav immigrant an 
Copyright, 1942, by Harper and Brothers. Reprinted by permis- from a nearby industrial city, they had prompt! py 4 
sion of Harper's Magazine. marked him as a potential interviewer. Like othe 
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selectees, however, he had been sent first as an enlisted 
private to a training center to get his basic military train 
ing, without which every Army career, but especially 
an officer's career, would be seriously handicapped. 

It should be noted, incidentally, that Zukowski him- 
self had not complained. Neither did Private L., a bril- 
liant young Negro psychologist, who wrote from a camp 
in the West a few months ago reciting his reasons for 
believing that he could serve his country effectively in 
the classification service. Private L. gave as a reference 
Dr. Lewis M. Terman, of Stanford University, who, as 
| subsequently found out, had years ago selected him 
or study as one of a group of schoolchildren whom tests 
placed in the “genius” category. Check-up revealed 


that, quite without influence or prompting from on high, 


the routines of the classification service had correctly 
analyzed L’s potentialities, and orders had already been 
prepared pointing him toward officer candidate ‘school 
and an eventual job assignment in the classification sec- 
tion of a colored division. 

Outstanding men are of course rather easy to spot. 


But how well does the classification serv 

ice do with the run of the catch—the av 

erage registrant who has his qualities 
and his defects, and who can be made or 
broken in the Army not only by his own 
behavior, but in some degree by the skill, 
care, and imagination with which the 
Army sorts, 
man pow er? 


processes, and assigns its 


II 


Judging from letters that come from 
the families back home, there is no as 
pect of the war experience with which 
they are more deeply concerned. It 
should reassure them, therefore, to know 
that the concern of the Army equals 
their own, and that this concern is exer 
cised with respect to every man, good, 
bad, or indifferent, 
form. 


who dons the uni 
When fathers and mothers write 
apprehensive letters about what the vast 
impersonal classification machinery of 
the Army may do by way of mislaying 
their carefully nurtured offspring | am 
tempted to tell them the story of Bert M. 

Nob dy would have believed that the 
Army would get a bargain in Bert. You 
know him probably, or somebody very 
much like him. 
ful corporation lawyer and an extremely 
dominating person. Perhaps that helps 
to explain Bert. At any rate, the record 
shows that he took five years to finish 
college and four years to graduate from 
law school, after which he flunked his 
bar examinations. At this point nobody, 
including Bert himself, knew quite what 
to do with this twenty-eight-year-old 
problem child. 

In the end Bert solv ed the problem after a tf: ishion by 
carving out a modest career as a kind of bush-league 
playboy in the Southern city where he was born. Since 
the rdéle was not natural to him, he tended to overact it 
a bit, after the manner of John Barrymore in his final 
phase. But a year ago when Bert got his draft number 
the pouches under his eyes were real enough and his 
waistline was definitely out of control. Indeed, every 
body who knew him was sure that the Army would get 
no bargain in Bert. 

They were quite wrong. Bert earned his sergeant’s 
chevrons only three and a half months after his induc 
tion. True, he isn’t going to officers’ candidate school 
immediately, but that is because he declined to apply, 
for a proper and sensible reason: he wanted first to 
ground himself more thoroughly in the elementary 
techniques of his specialty. 

No, his speci. alty isn't the law. Lawyers are a dime a 
dozen in the Army. To be precise, they’ re No. 29 on a 
list of occupational “overages” that runs up to 192 ¢ 
vilian occupations. Bert has said good-by to the law for 
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the duration and, so he says, forever. Instead, he began 
serving his country by climbing telephone poles and 
stringing communication lines for the Signal Corps, 
which turned out to be just what he needed at the mo 
ment. Soon he was a section boss, lean and tough and 
brown as a rifle butt, and happier than he had ever been 
before. As for getting lit up, it simply didn’t occur to 
him. When I asked him how he came to get his stripes 
so quickly, he explained without cracking a smile that 
his sergeant made room for him by going on a binge 
once too often. 

One must be careful of course not to read too much 
into the story of Bert. The Army does not welcome 
neurotics or ne’er-do-wells. On the contrary, it tries 
earnestly to keep them at home. By eliminating in ad 
vance or in the early stages of training the town fool, the 
trouble-making crackpot, and other definitely unstable 
personalities—men who are likely to break under stress 
and spend the rest of their lives in the mental wards of 
veterans’ hospitals—our medical induction boards and 
personnel consultants are probably saving the country 
many millions, if not billions, of dollars. as compared 
to the last war. But Bert was never a crackpot. He was 
merely miscast in an uncongenial life réle. The Army 
has helped him to find himself, as it is helping thou 
sands of others. Let us follow 
cessive stages by which the Army processes and sorts 
its man power and undertakes, 
cess, to find square holes for the square pegs. 

One day last fall Bert arrived with a consignment of 
some two hundred registrants at one of the thirty seven 
big Reception Centers that fill and empty every four 
or five days, like feeder reservoirs serving the require 
ments of our fast-expanding Army. As they tumbled 


Jert through the suc 


with more or less suc 
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out of the buses, dragging suitcases and parcels that 
were like the severed roots of their civilian lives, a visi- 
tor would not have found them very impressive. Some 
were unshaven; some were pretty drow sy after all-night 
parties celebrating their induction into the service. Bert, 
in particular, whose farewell had been a notable one, 
seemed a long way from home. marching side 
by side but out of step with a gloomy Mexican cow 
puncher whose answer to all questions was “Huh? 

He was being helped with his baggage—a little patron 


He was m 


izinglyv—by a tough Swedish tractor-operator who had 


either been in the Army before or acted as if he had 
Bert suspected that nobody in his roster was listed it 
the Social Register. 
within hailing distance knew that he was papa’s sor 


or would care particularly even if the fact were estab 
All this, coupled with the obstinate hangover 


lished. 
of that farewell celebration, made Bert very sad. 
Fortunately even a hangover has a way of evaporat 


ing. Next morning, when Bert sat down with th 


others to take the Mechanical Aptitude Test that Col 
stitutes one of the first steps of the Reception Cent 


standard processing routine, his head was clear. It was 
as Bert's puzzled parents have always 
Moreover, the tests made sense [to Bert more 


a good head, 
known. 
sense than the law books through which he had pr 
tended to wade in his father’s office. 


his school days, before the demands of his career 


playboy became too engrossing, he had even built ar 


amateur radio set. 


Bert went to town on the Mechanical Aptitude | es 














He had the feeling that nobod\ 


For Bert IS al 
’ out-of-doors man and by nature a tinkerer. Since chil 
hood he has known which rope to yank on a pulle 
block and how to assemble parts from a blueprint. !n 
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General Classification Test which fol 
lowed it, he scored 110, which is just high enough to 
qualify eventually as an applicant for officers’ training. 
He might have done even better on the GCT if he 
hadn't tried methodically to lick every one of the ps 
est problems, forgetting that speed counts as well < 
accuracy. The Army is trying to determine chiefly two 
things by that test: first, how difficult are the proble ms 
aman can solve, and, second, how fast he can be ex 
pected to learn the things he has to know in order to be 
an efhicient soldier in this new, highly organized tech 
nological Army of ours. 

T he next step in the processing saw Bert in a cubby- 
hole with Sergeant McCollum (naturally, that’s not his 
name), chief interviewer of the classification section. 
Bert didn’t know it, but McCollum had come into the 
Amy with three university degrees, including a Ph.D. 
in psychology, plus five years of experience as clinician 
and parole officer of a large State prison. Before the 
war two psychoanalysts had broken their hands on Bert 
and departed swearing into the Freudian night. But 
McCollum had one important advantage over his pre- 
decessors—he was working for the Army, not for Bert's 
father. In twenty minutes McCollum had drawn out 
the facts of Bert’s experience in and out of school, and 
had determined to his own satisfaction that Bert would 


Then, on the 


ARMY SORTS ITS 


MAN POWER 


never be any good as a lawyer or in fact as any kind of a 
paper pusher; on the other hand, it appeared that he 
might conceivably become a pretty good technician 
possibly a gang boss in the Signal Corps. On the score 
of personality, the notation on Bert's card might be 
translated as “maybe.” Bert had definite leadership 
potentials but could become either a nugget or a gold 
brick, depending largely on himself. 


The day the initial processing was completed, the 
overworked classification officer of the Reception Cen 
ter | (all classification ofhcers are ove rworked 
fronted with a requisition from the Service command 


was con 


calling for a big complement of specialists, including 
eighteen linesmen and fifty three radio technicians 
Good radio men are more precious than nuggets in 
this Army. They are diamonds, rated No. | on the 
list of 18] shortages. Not too hopefully, the assign 
ment crew stabbed the big file of intricately 
and scalloped qualification cards with the steel-pronged 
McBee Sorter. Only thirty-seven cards fell out, and 
Bert's was not among them, since 


punched 


t showed aptitude 
only, not definite training and expe eam 

Very well, the Signal Corps commander would have 
to take what he could get. Within limits, the assign 
ment officer is pe ‘rmitted to substitute, just as the grocer 
is. On the second screening of the file, this time en 
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tailing careful inspection of each individual card, Bert 
looked good enough to help make up the quota; so off 
he went next day to the nearest Signal Corps training 
center. 
There, with the qualification card before him, an- 
other interviewer gave Bert a second going-over. Then 
for thirteen weeks, Bert received the basic military 
training that should be considered a privilege by every 
recruit, no matter what his ultimate réle in the Army 
is to be. During this period Bert’s superiors, from the 
camp classification officer and the personnel consult- 
ant down to his platoon commander, continued the 
job of finding out what Bert could really learn to do. 
You can be sure that he would not have got that chev- 
ron if the appointment had not been given the nod all 
down the line. The qualification card is a guide, not an 
order. The data first entered on it are not infallible and 
are not expected to be. If experience in the training 
center had not confirmed the findings of the original 
interview and the test scores, both Bert's Army career 
and his qualification card would have undergone radi- 
cal revision. When Bert becomes an officer—which is 
likely to happen before many months, since the Army 
needs leaders even more than it needs communication 
technicians—much of the information on his original 
card will appear on a new officer's qualification card. 
This, with its accumulating notations of duty assign- 
ments, efficiency ratings, promotions, etc., will accom- 
pany him all — his Army career, down to the 


moment of his transter back to civilian life. 


Ill 

Ours is a young science, especially in its military ap- 
plications. Prior to the First World War the American 
Army was a small enterprise and, like other small in- 
dustries, it trained its personnel pretty much by the ap- 
prenticeship system on the job. Little attempt was 
made to ascertain and classify by advance testing the 
huge range of individual differences in aptitude and ex- 
perience. One man was considered as good as another 
until performances proved otherwise. When war was 
declared in 1917 we were not much farther advanced 
with respect to personnel classification and assignment 
than the British colonel in the Boer War who stood at 
the gangplank of a troopship in Capetown and tapped 
each descending recruit with his riding crop, diagnos- 
ing by some process of occult divination: “Infantry! 
Cavalry! Artillery! Er—Medical Corps!” 

But even in 1917 we were an advanced industrial 
nation engaged in a fairly technical war. Hence the 
initial failures in assignment of men with special skills 
soon resulted in tragic waste. Not only did the Army 
deplete the skilled man power of vital war industries; 
the Army itself had to break up newly organized units 
to obtain specially qualified individuals who in the rush 
of mobilization had been improperly assigned. Mean- 
while the War Department cent gece ii to Wash- 


ington a group of men—the writer among them—who 
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helped to develop and to adapt to military use :..¢ mo, 
ern personnel testing and classification practice: which 
a few American industries had already adopt. \\ ; 
originated the famous Army Alpha intelliger ' 
and tests to measure roughly a man’s knowled; 
trade. We prepared descriptions of all the mo 
tial occupations, military and civilian, and drew up 
tables showing the occupational requirements of th 
many kinds of companies, batteries, troops, squadrons, 
and regiments. A plan was introduced for clearing in 

formation about the rare birds—airplane repairmen, 
meteorologists, watchmakers, engineers to hold the 
throttles of the locomotives that the Army had to take 
over and run in France. Before the war ended we had 
established in every cantonment and in the replacemen; 
pools of the Expeditionary Force a comprehensive per 

sonnel classification and assignment service. 

After the war the Army again became a small indus 
try and tended to resume its earlier apprenticeship sys 
tem. But meanwhile steady advances were being made 
in every phase of aptitude testing and personnel work 
Employment practice and vocational guidance became 
recognized professions for which the universities were 
turning out increasing numbers of trained graduates 
Hence, when the demand came two years ago to stream- 
line the Army classification system which had been 
created during the First World War and adapt it to the 
requirements of a more highly complex, mobile, mecha- 
nized army, we were far better prepared than before. 
The Army had the tested techniques of a more mature 
science and the nucleus of a specialized professional 
group with which to staff its personnel services. 

A few figures will indicate the huge scale of the task. 
Starting in October, 1940, with only 34,405 officers on 
active duty and 483,218 enlisted men, the Army had to 
plan for an expansion that would triple these numbers 
within a year, and in two more years would reach a 
wholly unprecedented size. Efficient classification of 
this multitude was absolutely necessary, not only to 
conserve man power, but also to expedite training of 
both officers and men. America’s technological society 
had come of age since 1917. The Dictionary of Occw 
pational Titles, compiled by the United States Em 
ployment Service, lists and defines seventeen thousand 
different civilian jobs, occupations, and_ professions 
From this huge stockpile of skills and experience would 
be drawn the personnel with which to staff the 2,000 
and more military occupations of the Army. 

Note that there is only one Army job for every eight 
civilian jobs—although of course jobs tend to come in 
“families” within which transfer and adaptation is 
relatively easy. The Army is a huge world in itself; but 
it is relatively a lean and stoic world, with no luxury 
fat on its bones and with a single focus: the winning 
of the war. 

What, for example, does the Army want with a tea 
taster? Or a movie scout? Or a corset salesman? The 
answers to these questions, in order, are: (1) The tea 
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ied out to have had experience also as a news 
her, and as such was nugget No. 60 on the 
ny shortages. (2) The movie scout got a high 
the Mechanical Aptitude Test and was as- 

an engineering training center, where his 
telligence and adaptability soon won him an 
ent to an officer candidate school. (3) The 
lesman, a hearty, energetic type, is now ser 
a machine-gun section. 


nately almost every individual is a good deal 
mplicated than the vocational tag that he hap 


be wearing when he comes into the Army. 


times it isn’t the right tag at all. It is the business 


f the classification officer and his staff to get back of 
he tag to the person behind it. 

\ large number, perhaps a majority of the men now 
going into the Army, belong to the so-called lost genera- 
tion that graduated from school or college during the 


nineteen-thirties. 


During this period only thirty-five 


er cent of the engineering graduates got jobs in the 
fields of service for which they had been trained. They 
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= 


took whi it they coulc 1 get and too many of the ‘m ste wed 
helplessly in their frustrations for vears. 

In peacetime we could afford this kind of human 
waste—or thought we could. But the Army is not hav- 
ing any more of it than it can possibly help. A recent 
survey indicates that, even with its relatively narrow 
range of employments, the Army places more of its 
people in jobs for which they have real aptitude and 
for which they have been trained than did civilian in 
dustry before the war. 

That brings to mind the episode of the cooks—an ex 
ample of how the classification service sometimes falls 
down and has to pick itself up. Real cooks are pure gold 
from the Army’s point of view, which rates them No. 2 
on the official list of shortages. It was natural, there 
fore, that the classification staffs at the training centers 
should have grabbed hungrily at all the recruits who 
had said their main occupation was cooking. Promptly 
they were detailed to the nearest School for Cooks and 
Bakers—where a startlingly high percentage of them 
flunked out. It needed only a little investigation to dis 
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close that these children of the depression had never 
wanted to toss flapjacks in roadside diners, which is 
what most of them had been doing. Consequently, as 
cooks they proved to be just as bad in the Army as they 
had doubtless been in civil life. 

After that the word went back to the classification 
officers of the training centers to look all future “cooks” 
in the mouth, so to speak, and ascertain whether or not 
they had ever wanted to be cooks. Incidentally, most 
of those ex-“cooks” who flunked out of the cooking 
schools are now reported to be doing w ell in the com- 
bat services. 

The Army has its own kind of semantic troubles and 
often is moved to exclaim: “What's in a word?” Take, 
for example, the job-tag “Mess Sergeant.” Experience 
proved that certified public accountants and auditors 
were likely, after thorough training, to make better 
mess sergeants than men who had been employed as 
club stewards. But why not, since the heaviest end of 
the mess sergeant’s job consists of requisitioning and 
accounting? Similarly, is it surprising that really good 
musicians have done better at radio-code work in the 
Army than some who had been egregious radio “hams” 
before the Army beckoned? Is it surprising that men 
whose mental and physical characteristics, as deter- 
mined by suitable tests, equip them to become truck 
drivers, and who are then scientifically trained as truck 
drivers—is it surprising that such men should have 
only half as many breakdowns and accidents as men 
who, largely by force of circumstances, had happened 
to become truck drivers in civil life? Some months ago 
a large manufacturing company learned what the Army 
was doing about its truck drivers and installed a similar 
system of selection and training; and it has already 
achieved a drastic reduction of accidents. 

IV 

The best time to see the Army personnel system in 
action is when a new division is being born, or “acti- 
vated,” as the process is called. The Army builds di- 
visions the way a contractor-builder erects a skyscraper, 
or the way Henry Ford builds bombing planes—swiftly 
and efficiently, by assembling pre-tested and pre-fabri- 
cated parts at a given point. Toward this point there 
must converge on an exact time schedule the man 
power of the new division classified in precise quotas 
of the various military specialists, together with its fire 
power in terms of ordnance and ammunition, and its 
transportation in terms of trucks, jeeps, etc., not to 
mention its variegated quartermaster s supplies. 

With respect to man power, divisions propagate 
themselves by a kind of vertical fission. A fully formed 
division splits off—to serve as the nucleus of a new di- 
vision—about 7 or 8 per cent of its man power, carefully 
selected to include a balanced proportion of cooks, 
bakers, motor mechanics, company clerks, gunners, 
range-finder operators, and other specialists. There 
must also of course be a full complement of officers and 
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warrant officers, a nucleus of noncoms, and a Percentage 
of “pace-setters’—men who rated 100 or better jn the 


GCT. The parent division takes pride in its child and 
gives of its best, the more readily since the officers and 
enlisted men who form the nucleus around which the 
incoming man power is poured, like concrete around 
form, are rather likely to be promoted as the division 
trains and matures. 

During the activation of a division the classification 
officer and his staff, which has been augmented fo, 
the occasion, are furiously busy. Man power pours in 
upon them at the rate of a thousand men a day Along 
with each roster from the Reception Centers and Re. 
placement Training Centers comes a file of qualifica. 
tion cards, one for every man. At this point machine 
sorting is not fine enough. Each card must be studied 
and often the man himself must be re-interviewed o 
that each regiment, battalion, company, and platoon 
may have its balanced quota at every rank and in every 
specialty. Upon the efficiency with which the classifica 
tion officer and his aides do their work depends in no 
small measure the speed with which the division ma 
tures, and its later effectiveness in action. 

In a very real sense these personnel officers are the 
working architects and builders of the modern Amy, 
yet they do not always resemble the typical professional 
officer. Many are, or were, personnel men with experi- 
ence in private industry, school administrators, or ex- 
ecutives of the United States Employment Service. In 
some cases they are former business executives who had 
become interested in personnel work and had supple. 
mented their practical experience with scientific study 
One of the most rapidly and deservedly promoted men 
in the operations units of the Personnel Procedures 
Section was formerly the head of an advertising agency 
Another was for many years the principal of a high 
school. A third had directed vocational guidance work 
in a Western college. It should be noted, however, that, 
without exception, they had for years been active mem 
bers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

There are now some 5,000 officers and enlisted men 
engaged in personnel-classification work under the 
jurisdiction of the Adjutant General’s Office. Mor 
are being trained as rapidly as possible in the permanent 
classification cadres of the Reception Centers and the 
Replacement Training Centers and at the Adjutant 
General's School at Fort Washington. The classifica 
tion officer is to Army man power what the tool-maker 
is to war industry. His work is basic and of necessity 
is given a high order of priority. 

Today one whole wing in one of the temporay 
buildings of the War Department in Washington is o 
cupied by a team of twenty-four of these white collar 
tool-makers and their assistants. Most of them have 
Ph.D’s in psychology and their number includes some 
distinguished names in the scientific world. They ar 
fabricating war weapons although the roar and bang 0! 
machinery is absent from the silent room in which thes 
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high work. With pencil and paper they are construcing ad- “predictors” constructed and tried out. If the tests are | 
work ditional aptitude tests that are urgently needed to save found to differentiate the successes from the failures, | 
that is jus time in the sorting and assignment of Ameri- or those who can learn the job quickly from those who 
nen can man power to war service. Already the Army has _ need longer training, they are forwarded to the classi 
in regular use tests for clerical aptitude, for radio-code fication ofhcers for use as supplemental aids in select 
men operators, for mechanics in ground forces, for bom- ing the soldiers who are to go to the specialist schools. 
the bardiers, navigators, and pilots in air crews, for scouts No one is thrusting all this psychological service 
More and other miliiary-intelligence personnel, for applicants upon the Army unasked. On the contrary, the official 
nent for officer candidate schools; also for truck drivers, demands on the staff of the Personnel Procedures 
1 the range finders, and thirty different varieties of warrant Section have steadily tended to exceed its capacity to 
utant officers. The qualifying examination used by the deliver. During the last war it was different. Twenty 
sifica WAAC’s—the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps—as one _ five years ago I recall a hardboiled cav. ilry colonel who ) 
asker of the sieves in selecting from among some 30,000 ap grufily dismissed the idea of aptitude testing and sys 
essit\ plicants 1,100 candidatcs for training as officers of the tematic classification of skills as stutl and nonsense. ) 
new Corps, was designed, constructed, tried out, stand- Then one morning the colonel’s horse interfered em 

oxen ardized, and calibrated by this group. barrassingly on the parade ground as a result of a badly 
is 0 When a new kind of aptitude test is demanded—for nailed shoe. Inquiry showed that, in addition to the 
volar use in selecting men to be trained as aerial-photograph incompetent blacksmith who had done the job, there 
have readers, for instance, or instrument men, or military were four highly trained horseshoers in his regiment of 
some fae Police, or interviewers of prisoners of war—the first whom he was quite unaware. 

y are step is to study the job in detail, to make certain just In general, during the last war the classification serv 
ng of what abilities it requires. Only after analysis of the ice had to “sell” itself, whereas today it enjoys accept 


. thes duties and the job requirements is a tentative battery of ance in every department of the Army, despite its ac 
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knowledged limitations. No description of a new serv- 
ice is complete without a realistic confession of its 
defects. When you hear stories about pre-medical stu- 
dents learning to build pontons in an engineering camp, 
or skilled motor repairmen pounding headquarters’ 
typewriters, or pharmacists toting machine guns, they 
are not necessarily enemy propaganda. Some of these 
stories are undoubtedly true. We have as yet no exact 
estimate of how high these initial misplacements run, 
but my own guess would be in the neighborhood of ten 
per cent, owing variously to speed and pressure, to the 
limited capacity of a training camp at a given moment, 
and to plain human fallibility. It is each commander's 
responsibility to correct serious misassignments when 
they come to light. 

Not always, however, do such instances represent 
failure on the part of the classification service. The pre- 
medical student may have a strong mechanical aptitude. 
The motor mechanic may have had two skills, of which 
the Army needed one more than another. The pharma- 
cist, as occasionally happens, may have deliberately con- 
cealed his occupation in order to get into combat service. 

What is particularly unlikely is for a born leader to 
languish in the ranks, unheeded and trodden upon. 
For the nugget of nuggets, the shortage that transcends 
all the others, is the shortage of superior officer material. 
Not that we have any lack of educated young men. The 
average soldier of today brings with him into the Army 
three years more of schooling than the soldier of the 
First World War. Instead of having finished only the 
sixth grade of elementary school, he has had at least a 
year in high school. Forty-one per cent of white selectees 
have finished high school and more than a quarter of 
these have gone to college, while in the First World 
War only nine per cent had finished high school. The 
typical soldier of this war cannot be expected to have 
any better native intelligence than his father, but in 
the abilities acquired at school and at work he is defi- 
nitely superior. He is better equipped to meet new 
situations, to solve practical problems as they come 
up, and to learn new responsibilities quickly. 

But does all this make him a leader? Not necessarily. 
Leadership ability does not correlate strictly with either 
intelligence or education, although these are important 
assets. It requires also those personal traits which make 
it easy to get prompt coéperation. It requires the abil- 
ity to teach men, to train them, to secure their instant 
and willing obedience. One essential is willingness to 
assume the responsibilities of leadership. 

The generals commanding divisions and _replace- 
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ment training centers are regularly called UPON to sy 

ply their quotas of recommendations for off, 0; va 
didate schools, and not always do they have en: oh 
didates whose applications the company office; af will 
ing to “endorse with confidence” or “endorse with os 
thusiasm.” So the classification officer combs his car; 
again. Pep talks are given to reluctant sergeants and 
corporals who either lack confidence or are genuinely 
in love with the technical training and experience they 


are getting and want to continue it. The classific 
sergeant mentioned earlier in this article is an exampk 

McCollum could have gone to officer candidate schoo! 
any time he chose during the past year. He prefers 

stay in his present job where, as he says, he is handling 
the biggest and most variegated case load that ever fel 
to the lot of a student of personnel management. When 
the war is over this man believes that some large co, 

poration will want to use his experience. 

But McCollum is not the only man who will emerg 
from the Army equipped and geared for a better career 
than he had hoped to have when he donned the un 
form. The painter in camouflage learns a great deal 
about his materials—after the war he may become a 
muralist. The engineer who could get nothing better 
than a filling-station job when he left college is noy 
learning the complex technics of gas-engine mainte 
nance; there may well be a maintenance job for him 
on an airfield when he gets out of the Army. The 
man who proved to be good at clerical duties may fol 
low his commanding officer out of uniform and into 2 
job as office supervisor for his former Army chief. 

All of these men will have advanced greatly in train 
ing and competence. The Army and the country a: 
a whole will also have advanced. In terms of teamed 
and integrated productivity the America that comes out 
of this war will be a far greater country than the Amer 
ica that went into it. Shall we willingly relinquish this 
greatness? What kind of a people are we if we permit 
ourselves to relapse into the needless frustration, the 
shocking human waste that characterized pre-war em 
ployment and unemployment? 

The war will have taught us the obvious necessity ol 
classifying and testing our man power at least as care 
fully as we test the physical materials and machines of 
our complex technological world. When demobilizo- 
tion comes we shall have functional descriptions and 
records, checked against performance, of the cream o! 
American manhood. Rarely have personnel men dared 
to dream of such a thing. With an instrument like this 
we should build a magnificent peace. 
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SOVIET SNIPERS 


By Lieutenant Colonel M. Kriventsov, Red Army 


[he principal task of the sniper is the destruction of 


+he most important enemy targets he can find. Officers, 
abservers, scouts, liaison officers, enemy snipers, crews 
manning guns, trench mortars and machine guns, anti- 


tank riflemen, and motorcycle skirmishers, are his chief 
targets. He blinds enemy armored-car and tank drivers 
by firing at their visors and brings down low-flying div- 
ing enemy aircraft. He is capable of independent action 
under most difficult conditions of battle. 

\s a rule snipers are given assignments in offensive 
action by their platoon or company commanders, who 
at the same time tell their snipers of the immediate 
objective of the platoon or company. This is helpful be 
cause if the sniper is to help his unit fulfill its task he 

must understand clearly what the task is. When the at- 
tack begins, but before rifle sections open fire, snipers 
advance to the front and to the flanks of the platoons 
under the direct cover of the company. Moving inde- 
pendently from one firing position to another, and care- 
fully adapting themselves to the terrain and making 
use of natural conditions of the particular locality, 
snipers fire at targets which hamper the advance of 
their units. Their operations, particularly after the pla- 


toon or company opens fire, must be closely synchro 
nized with the fire of trench mortars, and heavy and 
light machine guns and even tank forces 

When platoon or company fire begins, snipers move 
attack. Their 
principal function at this time is to destroy enemy ma 
chine-gun and trench-mortar crews. 

Snipers also participate in preparations for an attack 
by spotting and destroying targets which might be detri 
menial to the success of the impending attack. As artil 
lery and trench-mortar fire is shifted deeper into enemy 
defenses, snipers direct their bullets at enemy fire 
points which reappear after the artillery barrage. They 
also fire on the enemy's main line of resistance, and 
when their own tanks attack, snipers shift their fire to 
enemy antitank troops, primarily men handling anti 
tank guns, rifles, gren¢ ides, bottles of combustible liquid, 
and Remetheowers. During subsequent action snipers 
remain at the point of concentration to support the in 
fantry attack, their main targets now becoming pill 


to the flanks to cover the concentrated 


box embrasures, camouflaged machine-gun nests, enemy 
flanks, antitank cannon, heavy machine guns, and tom 
mygunners. 
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. A Red sniper prepares to cross a river 
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In one instance, a rifle company of a Soviet unit after 
counterattacking swept forward pressing back the dis- 
ordered enemy. Suddenly heavy enemy machine guns 
went into action from camouflaged nests on both flanks, 
laying down an enfilading barrage in front of the Soviet 
infantry. Our platoons dropped to the ground. Snipers 
who had been watching the flanks then destroyed the 
machine-gun nests as they were spotted, and the com- 
pany was able to continue its attack. 

When the enemy’s main line of resistance has been 
pierced, snipers advance to positions in advance of their 
respective platoons and their principal targets now are 
officers and noncommissioned officers who are leading 
enemy counterattacks. If the enemy attacks with tanks, 
snipers: use armor-piercing bullets and shoot at tank 
visors. 

When the enemy begins to retreat, snipers seek out 
the riflemen of covering troops and also the officers at- 
tempting to halt the retreat and to retain a foothold. 
During action deep in enemy defenses, snipers march 
on the flanks of their units to observe and to secure the 
unit against sudden counterattacks from ambush and 
silence enemy fire which harasses their infantry. Exist- 
ing enemy fire points are the targets of snipers who pre- 
cede troops in the second line of advance units. 

Light and heavy machine gunners coéperate with 
snipers to destroy camouflage fire points. When second- 
line troops are ordered into battle, snipers coéperate with 
other means of fire to insure deployment. Snipers 
usually operate in pairs. One such pair must always be 
within close reach of the company commander who 
gives them orders to destroy particularly important 
targets that appear. These snipers conduct uninter- 
rupted observation, and help the commander to divine 
enemy plans. They also insure the safety of the com- 
pany commander while he directs the fight. 

In defensive fighting a rifle platoon or company must 
firmly cling .to the sector it holds by inflicting the 
heaviest possible losses on the enemy ‘and frustrating 
his attempts to attack. Snipers fighting with units on 
defense operate in groups and singly, picking the most 
important targets appearing in their unit zone of fire. 
The best positions for snipers in defense are on platoon 
flanks, at the main line of resistance and in front of it, 
as well as in the depth of the company’s defenses. ‘They 
may also advance with cover troops interspersed be- 
tween fire points on both flanks and in front in a zone 
of obstacles. In this case a few well-disguised positions 
must be prepared before hand in order to keep the 
enemy under fire from different directions. 

As a rule, snipers cover the retreat of their rear-guard 
troops and pee out enemy artillery observers who 
usually follow close behind. At the same time the com- 
mander conducts observation reconnaissance, dispatch- 
ing additional scouting detachments and groups with 
instructions to delay and destroy attempts of the enemy 
to overtake his soldiers and officers. Sometimes snipers 


deliberately lag behind cover troops and permit the 
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enemy to pass. Then they take up camouflag: sition 
and pick off enemy officers and other j important target 


from the rear. 
When the enemy is preparing an attack ¢/ task of 


the snipers is to harass his operations with well-aimed 


fire. For this purpose it is advisable for snipers armed 
with submachine guns to take up positions In Tront of 
the main line of resistance. In one instance 4 COMpany 
commander after occupying a defense district placed 
three pairs of snipers in front of his main line. He sup 
plied them with two submachine guns and sappers 


[engineers] who helped the snipers prepare their po 
sitions and connected them by communication trenches 
with the main line of resistance. When, under cover of 
artillery fire, the Nazi troops began to concentrate on 
our main lines, the Soviet snipers and submachine 
gunners outside of the zone of artillery fire poured in 
well 2imed fire, picking off officers, gun crews, and ad 
vanced artillery observers. The fire of the snipers and 
submachine gunners was so effective that the enem, 
was prevented from advancing with his machine guns 
and trench mortars. Moreover, the fire misled the 
enemy as to the location of our main line of resistance 
and when the Hitlerites finally opened fire our snipers 
had moved their positions. Every pair of snipers must 
have at least two spare positions in order to enable them 
to keep the approaches to the main line of resistance 
under fire as well as other important directions. As 
enemy tanks pass through their own lines of infantry, 
snipers, along with other members of the company, fire 
armor-piercing bullets at the visors of the tanks. 

When the enemy infantry swings into action the 
snipers pick off the officers and leading soldiers. At this 
stage of the defense the task of the snipers is the same 
as that of other members of the defense force: to cut 
the infantry formations away from the tanks they are 
following and pin them to the ground in front of the 
main line of resistance until later, when in close syn- 
chronization with other means of fire it is possible to 
bring about the demoralization and destruction of the 
enemy infantry. In the meantime, snipers of the second 
line codperate with other means of antitank fire to fight 
the enemy tank advance. The second line of snipers also 
either destroy enemy troops who may have infiltrated 
into the defense zone or pin them to the ground with 
well aimed fire. In this way snipers prepare for our 
eventual counterattack. 

Darkness restricts the activity of snipers. Therefore, 
whenever possible, they should be allowed to rest so as 
to be able to function efficiently the next day. Generally 
speaking though, snipers may be used as sound locators 
and observers as well as for reinforcing night-scouting 
parties. 

In operations on stable sectors, Soviet snipers have 
missions similar to those they have in defense sectors. 
Their main targets are officers, observers with per 
scopes, liaison officers, gun turrets, embrasures, and 


low-flying and dive- bombjng aircraft. 
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German recruits as a rule are not cautious and fre- 
quently present splendid targets. Recently, for example, 
nwo snipers Spent sev eral hours patiently watching the 
enemy from a semi-ruined barn. Finally an enemy sol- 
dier appeared from a dugout and walked towards an 
adjoining rench. A well-aimed shot killed him. Then 
, second soldier appeared to remove the dead soldier 
and the same fate overtook him. “Now watch the em 
brasure,” one of the snipers told the other. In less than 


, half-minute the snipers saw eyes at the embrasure. 
Another shot killed another Nazi. A seasoned German 
soldier, behaves differently and will not 
abandon his hele until he is certain that there is no 
danger; he will resort to a thousand-and-one precautions 
and tricks to mislead the Soviet snipers. In this instance 
a few minutes after the Soviet sharpshooter had killed 
the third man through the embrasure, the two snipers 
continued their observation and soon saw a head appear 
in the entrance of the dugout and followed by the body 
of a soldier. “That’s too bold,” the snipers thought, and 
both held their fire. They continued to watch and soon 
saw that the body was a dummy raised by the Germans 
in the hopes of drawing their fire and revealing their 
positions. In a few minutes the head of a live soldier 
cautiously appeared behind the dummy. The snipers 
got this one, too. 

But it is not enough to divine enemy tricks. A sniper 
must be able to outwit and mislead the enemy. One able 
Soviet sniper habitually goes on a mission carrying 
grenades and bottles of combustible liquid. He puts 
these on the ground near his dugout and then creeps 
away to another covered position from which he fires 
into the explosives himself. This diverts enemy ma- 
chine-gun and mortar fire and enables him to locate 
enemy dispositions and fire points. He then moves to 
the best position from which he can go to work on 
crews he has seen. 

When both sides are dug in and separated by con- 
siderable distances, advanced sniper positions become 
of major significance. Once when no snipers were in the 
forward areas our fighters saw a lame officer come out 
of an enemy dugout and limp off with his cane to in- 
spect the Nazi defenses. Our troops tried to shoot him 
but the range was too long. If a sniper had been in that 
area he could easily have picked him off. 

Here is another example of skillful Soviet sniper 
operation. One black night this sniper crept close to 
the enemy trenches and found a hiding place with 
good observation. The next morning when an enemy 
officer began his round of inspection the sniper killed 


him with one shot. He then stayed where he was all 


however 
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day, potting carefully at every Nazi movement he saw 
and keeping the Germans dug in. When darkness fell 
he returned safely to his unit. In stable sectors of the 
front snipers may also be used for listening and obser 

vation at close range to the enemy camp. Snipers mi ike 
splendid scouts. Each slight rustle of sound has mean- 
ing for a sniper, a number of sounds betraying to him 
the strength of the enemy concentration. 

Snipers of a platoon detailed for reconnaissance 
operations work either with the platoon or inde 
pendently in pairs. If they work in pairs, they receive 
their assignments from the platoon commander. On 
one sector of the front a Soviet scouting detachment 
saw the Germans bringing up a cannon carriage. The 
platoon commander ordered a sniper team to destroy 
the detail bringing up the cannon. The snipers first 
picked off the officer and two horses. The crew then 
abandoned the dead and scuttled for cover, leaving the 
gun in the road. 

In some particularly complex conditions snipers may 
work independently as scouts in groups of three to five 
men. Here they are usually on observation missions. 
They creep close to enemy positions or penetrate be 
hind enemy lines. However, it may be inadvisable at 
times to include snipers in scouting patrols for they may 
be needed for more serious tasks which arise during 
reconnaissance operations. Crack marksmen protect a 
rifle platoon on patrol against surprise attacks from air 
or land and when they approach an objective they select 
favorable positions from which they can observe the 
action of the patrols and open fire in its support if need 
be. In an unexpected encounter with an enemy patrol, 
snipers watch its operations, and if the Nazis attempt 
to slip away they cut off their retreat. It is advisable to 

take a number of prisoners when possible. Should this 
fail, the snipers protect the withdrawal of their patrol 
in order that it may continue its mission intact. When 
patrols are attacked from ambush, snipers occupy po 
sitions on the flanks and cover the attack of their pla 
toon. A reconnaissance platoon may sometimes be com 
pelled to fight with preponderantly stronger enemy 
forces, and in such an event the marksmen perform as 
they do in a defense or retreat, taking into consideration 
the specific conditions under which they are operating. 

When detailed for night reconnaissance of perma- 
nent enemy outpost troops, snipers penetrate through 
to the main line of resistance of the Nazis and then 
organize an ambush. When scouting detachments at 
tack, snipers map the disposition of enemy fire points 
and wipe out enemy cover troops when these troops re- 
treat to their own main lines. 
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USE THIS TICKET, SAVERIO R LIFE 


YOU WILL BE KINDLY 


i. 


TREATED 
Follow These Instructions: 


Come towards our lines waving ® white 
flag. 


Strap your gun over your left shoulde: 
muzzle down and pointed behined you 


Show this ticket to the sentry. 


Any number of you may surrender 
with this one ticket. 
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PERE 7 BK 7 ie 


HEADQUARTERS 
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Sing your wavy 


Pesee prav for Peace 
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Jap planes dropped leaflets such as this one. 
The Japanese characters at the bottom instruct 
the Jap soldiers to accept the surrender of those 
who followed the instructions on the leaflet, but 
to kill those who resisted. It is signed by the 
Japanese commander in the Philippines. Colonel 
Milton A. Hill, whose article on ke fighting on 
Bataan is in this issue, reports that the Ameri- 
cans and a of course, paid little attention 
to these leaflets. 
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With this leaflet the Japs appealed to the Fili- 
pinos, civilians as well as military, to return to 
their homes, suggesting that resistance was hope- 
less and that they were fighting not for them. 








selves but for America. 
read: 


Beautiful Philippine Islands 
Rescue the Philip vine Islands from the horrors 
of war! 
Abandon your arms, pronto! 
Go to your beautiful homes. 
| Don’t shed blood for America. 


4 til ip 8 iNT A TEL EET 


Translated, the lines 
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Before the bombs fall, let me 
take your hand and kiss your 
gentle cheeks and murmur ... 


Before the terror comes, let 
walk beside you in garden 
in petalled sleep ... 
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Let me, while there is still a 2 
time and place, Feel soft Zz 
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This’ piece of pseudo-poetry apparently 
can soldier. But to American soldiers i 






was designed to soften up the Ameri- 
t appeared ridiculously stupid. 
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On one hand wot a tried to soften up the Americans with posters such as the 


one on the preceding page, while on the other they dropped scare ’em leaflets 
like this one. The Japs have a low estimation of an American’s ability to reason. 








Here are two appeals to the 
Filipino soldier. The upper 
one is an attempt to woo 
him away from the Ameri- 
cans while the lower an- 
nouncement seeks to appeal 
to his acquisitiveness, and 
implies that he is merely a 
mercenary of the Americans. 
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By Major General J. F. C. Fuller, British Army (Retired) 


Tue Prorecrive Base 

Turning from tactics—the art of fighting—to war as 
a whole, it will, or anyhow should, at once be seen that 
war possesses a permanent structure, the three ele- 
ments of which are bases, communications, and battles. 
The first, as the word implies, is built around the idea 
of stability—-something which stands firm; the third 
around that of mobility; whereas the second is the link 
between them, as a bowstring is between the bow and 
the arrow—what is held fast and what is released. 

Of bases there are three types: 

(1) The main supply base—the country of each 
belligerent. 

(2) The administrative base—that part of an army 
which does not fight. 

(3) The tactical or operational base—the organiza 
tion of that part of an army which does fight. 

In days past and before the advent of cubic warfare, 
the relationships between these three different bases 
were simple, because the needs of the third were few, 
its size comparatively speaking small, and its move- 
ments mainly one-dimensional—by road. The first sup- 
plied the second, the second fed the third, which in 
turn protected both the second and the first. 

During the First World War this protection may be 
said to have become absolute, for not only was the 
battle front flankless, but so powerfully fortified that 
for years on end it was unbreakable. Had no solution 
to this stalemate been discovered, famine would have 
decided the issue. As it happened it went far to do so, 
because as we have seen, it was only towards the very 
end of the war that machine weapons began to show 
how mobility could be reinstated. 

When we examine the three and a half years’ dead- 
lock on the Western Front, we at once discover that the 
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idea at the back of it is a one-dimensional one—namely. 
draw a line of impregnable works at right angles to the 
communications and extend that line until its flanks 
rest on unattackable obstacles or localities; then not only 
will the main supply base be securely protected, but 
also the communications and administrative bases for- 
ward of it. It was this one-dimensional defensive idea 
which begot the Maginot Line, and in spite of the fact 
that the war of 1914-18 had shown that no trench 
system or wall of works offered the slightest obstacle to 
flight, and its last few months had witnessed the pene 
tration by tanks of formidable intrenched systems, such 
as the Siegfried or Hindenburg Line. W hat was not 
appreciated was a point I accentuated in my book Th: 
Reformation of War, published in 1923: “The tank 
carries its own roadway in its track; it does not, there 
fore, need a road; it can, therefore, look upon a road or 
roadless country with unconcern. And in this indiffer 
ence, without probing very deep, we may discover an 
entirely new epoch in the art of war—the epoch of road 
less tactics.” The point missed was this: If the line is 
penetrated, since tanks are not tied to roads, once a 
number have passed through the gap, by wheeling right 
and left and then swarming over the open country in 
rear of the fortified line, that line can be taken in 
reverse. To counter this, a very different protective 
system was required—narely, area in contradistinction 
to linear. 

In’ connection with this—the influence of cross 
country movement—in 1932 I wrote in my Lectures on 
FSR III: Operations Between Mechanized Forces: 


As communications melt away into broad strategical 
tracks of country possibly scores ‘of miles in width. it is 
obvious that to attack them will become more difficult 
Again, because armies will be smaller and far more 
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mobile’ | will be easier to turn the flanks of a hostile 
sttack in rear. Both contentions are, I think, 
orrect, but it must be remembered that when an army 
attacks nother in rear it does so to cut it off from its 
base of supply, and when it attacks its communications 
«< obicct is identical. It does not really attack a road, 
or a railway, Or an area, for its aim is to sever an army 
base. Should the future prove that this sever- 
difficult as to become over-risky, or unprofit- 
able, the alternative is to attack the bases instead of the 
communications. Bases are likely, therefore, to grow in 
importance, not merely the main base, but particularly 
the forward ones. And be it remembered the more bases 
, mechanized army possesses the higher will be its 
power to maneuver, just as in warfare at sea the ma- 
neuverability and radius of action of steamships in- 


force 


‘Here I was considering only the mechanized units of an army, 
not its mass infantry 













creases in direct proportion to the number of coaling 
stations, oil depots, and defended harbors. 

What does this mean? It means the increased value 
of field fortifications, not only to defend these bases of 
supply, but also to block narrow approaches as once did 
medieval castles and strongholds. One thing is certain, 
the more mobility increases the more will fortifications 
increase. Field warfare always begets siege warfare. It 
did so in the last war, and it will do so in a war between 
armored forces, but with this difference: Whereas in 
the World War fronts were fortified, in a war between 
armored forces areas will be so instead. By this I do 
not mean that an area will be walled in by protective 
works, but that these works will be dotted about in such 
a manner as to place the communications of any force 
entering the area in danger. The difference between 
these two systems is that of the Great Wall of China 
compared to medieval castle defense. The one halts an 
invader; the other does not, but instead establishes a 
series of pivots, really bases of supply, between which 
the invader can maneuver in comparative safety. 


From these preliminary remarks I will turn to the 
three catagories of bases and examine their protective 
problems. 

The first, as I have already pointed out, includes 
each belligerent country, and on account of the all 
embracing nature of machine warfare, all its potentials. 
Fifty years ago the home base of a land power was pro 
tected by its military forces, and that of a sea power, by 
its naval forces. So long as they held fitm, Civil condi 


1941 Jeep with .50 caliber machine gun mounted. 
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tions, though changed in certain directions, remained 
normal and life went on as usual. Then came the 
First World War, when a rapid though by no means 
radical change set in. Air bombardments were launched 
on what today appears a minute scale. Nevertheless, 
these vertical attacks carried with them in embryo all 
the lessons which are being so chaotically learned dur- 
ing the present war. This being so, it is of interest to 
see what the air attacks of the last war foretold. 

In all, one hundred and eleven were launched on 
Great Britain: fifty-two by airships and fifty-nine by 
airplanes, in which 8,500 bombs of all sizes, weighing 
about three hundred tons, were dropped. In the first, 
556 persons were killed and 1,357 injured, and in the 
second, 857 and 2,050 respectively. The damage done 
was estimated at some $15,000,000. The total casual- 
ties were, therefore, 4,820, an insignificant figure when 
compared to road casualties, which in 1938 numbered 
7,000 killed and 250,000 injured. Nor was the damage 
excessive. 

The main influences of these attacks were moral and 
economic. For example, in 1916 there were thirteen 
different weeks in which the Cleveland area of England 
was flown over by hostile aircraft, with the result that 
the output of commodities in that district was reduced 
by 390,000 tons, representing one-sixth of the annual 
output. Again, during September, 1917, in the works 
of one large clothing manufacturer the output fell from 
40,000 suits per factory to under 5,000. Also, on Sep- 
tember 30, when a raid on Kent, Essex, and London 
killed no more than 14 people and injured only 38, the 
percentage of hands in the filling factories in Woolwich 
Arsenal fell by over seventy-five per cent, the output of 
rifle ammunition, normally 850,000 rounds falling to 
nil. Even false alarms emptied entire workshops, some- 
times for twenty-four hours at a time, and once a report 
of an airship off Scarborough led to lights being ex- 
tinguished in Bath and Gloucester! 

From the above may be gauged the tremendous 
power of air attacks to cripple industry by terrifying 
undisciplined workers, and the same will be found 
when we turn to their influence upon the nerves of the 
masses of the people. For instance, by the middle of 
1917, the ulation of Margate fell from 30,000 to 
16,000. On Bijdenler 24, 1917, a raid took place in 
which only 15 people were killed and 70 injured, yet 
100,000 sought refuge in the London subways. On 
the following night another raid took place and 120,000 
people did the same. These two raids caused so great a 
nervousness that on the 26th and 27th, though no at- 
tacks were signalled or made, people began flocking to 
the subways at 5:30 p.m. 


These few figures are sufficient to show four things: 
(1) That the most effective result of air attacks on 
the main base was not the killing of people or the de- 


struction of property, but instead the stopping of work. 
(2) That this could be done as effectively by small 
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raids as by large, so long as raiding was continu 
is, maintained day by day. 

(3) That the vertical attack had introduced 
for vertical defense. 

(4) And that as every man or woman was a potenti; 
nerve-target, moral protection was even more necessar 
than physical. The levée en masse had, therefore takes 
on a new form and demanded organizing. 

Yet very little was done to meet this novel form 
attack except perhaps in Germany. | 

Turning from the main to the administrative bases 
that is, the whole of the supply, repair, maintenang 
and evacuatory services of each army, from which a/ 
vanced bases (corps and divisional) are pushed forward 
—once again we find that, whereas in former wars they 
bases, like the main base, were protected by the com 
batant forces and in the First World War by an jp 
trenched front, in machine warfare they are not. Firy 
each one of these bases is open to air attack, and wil 
therefore, require air defenses; and secondly, as mech, 
nized forces can move across country, and cannot with 
any certainty be halted by non-mechanized troops, each 
base will have to become a fortress. Bases must, ther: 
fore, be systematically protected against mechanized 
and motorized attack, as 2,000 years ago Julius Czsar 
was compelled to do when faced by mobile barbarian; 
What will be the nature of these defenses? 

Examining this question in Lectures on FSR III, | 
came to the following conclusions: 


1€ Need 


They will not be trenches as we knew them in the 
last war, which were dug to protect the defender; fo: 
this type of protection is now being replaced by armor. 
which not only protects the defender but the attacker 
as well. They will be an extension of the same idea 
which gave birth to wire entanglements. These ob 
stacles were erected to impede the attacker's mobilit 
similarly, in antitank defenses it is mobility which mus 
be attacked—the advancing machines must be stopped 

Where will they advance? This is far from being an 
unanswerable question, for a large-scale map prepared 
for mechanized warfare will show at a glance the ap 
proaches and areas the enemy's machines are likely to 
use. 

To halt them and destroy them the following de 
fenses suggest themselves: Minefields which will re 
place wire entanglements, and a network of strongpoint: 
which will largely replace intrenchments. These strong 
points will probably take two forms: (1) Small redoubs: 
or pillboxes, and (2) small portable bulletproof and 
possibly shellproof cupolas and shields which can be 
carried on tracked a and hauled by powerful 


tractors from place to place. 


In short, in a mobile age all defenses must be mobile. 
and since a front may arise in any direction they mus 
be maneuverable. Had the Maginot Line been able to 


walk, what a powerful protective monster it would have 
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been, | he master sin was that it was static and not that 
it lacke! power, for it was most powerful. 

C: ral to this protective problem is that of the 
ecurit: of the lines of communications linking each 
ministrative base to the tactical base or bases. These 
Jso will have to be protected against attack, and an 
mportint point to note here is that the farther an army 
moves {rom its main base the greater will become the 
strain of this protection. 

Writing again in Lectures on FSR III, I said: 


The organization of a line of communications is 
likely to be as follows: The base depot will be estab- 
lished at some great center of communications, or at a 
- It will be a strongly fortified area impervious to 
‘tank and motorcar attack, and elaborately defended 
ainst aircratt. As the army advances, the area con- 
necting it with the base depot will become the area, 
rather than line, of communication. This is likely to 
assume a conical form as the enemy is approached. In 
4 civilized country this area will contain one or more 
railways and a number of roads, according to the sup- 
ply demands of the army. One or more of these will 
he selected as the main line of communication, and 
every sixty miles or so will an advanced depot be 
formed. If a road is selected, and I am of the opinion 
that in mechanized warfare roads will play a more im- 
portant part than railways, the general layout of the 
communications will be as outlined in figure 1: A is 
the base depot and F the field army, and BCD and E 


ire the advance depots. 








Figure 1 


To carry out the protective duties the following dis- 
tribution of force suggests itself: Each depot will aot 

extemporized fortress possessing antitank and antiair- 
craft defenses. If spaced at sixty miles apart, each will 
be responsible for the patrolling of half the distance 
between it and the last and next depot. This patrolling 
will be carried out by aircraft and motorcar. Each will 
be allotted a force of tanks, mainly of the scout and 
destroyer classes, which will escort the convoys to the 
next halfway back. Thus a convoy of vehicles setting 
out from the base depot will be escorted by A to G and 
at G handed over to B’s escort which will take it on to 
H, and so on until it reaches the field army. These es- 
corts can work on two systems: They can either accom- 


pany the convoy, OT W he it is more likely, the Vw ill move 
out on its flanks and picket the margins of the area 

If a protected area of communications does not exist, 
then when a convoy and its escort parks for the night, 
the parking place selected should be situated in an anti- 
tank locality such as a loop in a river line, or a wooded 
country which offers few lines of approach. 


I will now turn to the third and last category of a 
base, namely, the tactical. And to understand its nature 
it is necessary to examine it in a more detailed way. 

Once again the fundamental idea is one of shield and 
sword—of mobile direct protection intimately related 
to mobile offensive power. This idea was fully ex 
pressed in Philip of Macedon’s military organization, 
which was further developed by his son, Alexander the 
Great. In it we see an intimate combination between 
the Companion Cavalry and the Infantry Phalanx 
the hitting and mobile powers of the former being 
based on the resisting and holding powers of the latter, 
which was a slow-moving fortress of pikes, a veritable 
steel hedgehog. But though today infantry are similarly 
based on artillery, what is the tank based on? At pres 
ent, on nothing in particular: yet, if the art of war is to 
thrive, hitting power must be developed from re sisting 
power. Therefore one day this base will have to be 
provided by what I will call antitank troops. Not merely 
antitank weapons, but instead a highly organized anti 
tank formation, a modern representation of the medi 
eval wagon laager and of the classical phalanx. 

In my Lectures on FSR III, I wrote: “In my opinion, 
the future will reveal to us that a mechanized army, or 
formation, must be organized in two wings—a tank 
force for offensive power, and an antitank force for 
protective power, the first consisting of mobile ma- 
chines, and the second of transportable antitank weap 
ons which can follow up the first and establish a modern 

‘wagon laager’ in rear of it, or in its vicinity.” 

The main types of machines required for the tank 
wing should by name be related to the functions of 
finding, protecting, and hitting, and not as today—to 
their weights. The names light, medium, and heavy 
convey no tactical ideas. Therefore these three types 
should be called reconnaissance tanks, antitank-artillery 
tanks, and combat tanks. 

Of each of these categories two types are required: 

Reconnaissance tanks: A light, quick-moving scout 
machine and a long, very rapid reconnaissance tank; 
long, in order to enable it to cover broken ground at 
high speed and cross trenches, small streams, and other 
seach 

Artillery tanks: An out-fighting weapon and an in- 
fighting weapon. The first to carry a field gun or howit- 
zer of sufficiently high caliber to enable it to fire smoke 
shell as well as high-explosive and armor-piercing. And 
what I have elsewhere called a scout destroyer, a ma- 
chine somewhat more powerful than a scout tank, 
carrying an antitank machine gun or semiautomatic 
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small-caliber:gun. Such a machine, using volume fire, 
would be particularly useful in close-quarter fighting. 

Combat tanks: A machine of about twenty tons in 
weight, but longer and more heavily armored than the 
normal medium tank, and an assault machine, not so 
fast but more heavily armored; sufficiently so to keep 
out all projectiles of lesser caliber than field-gun armor- 
piercing shell. 

Of special machines it is difficult to see where they 
will end, for as armies become more and more mecha- 
nized new types will suggest themselves. The following 
will certainly be required: an amphibian or water- 
crossing tank, a supply tank, a bridge-laying tank, a 
mine-layer, a mine-sweeper or -exploder, and a gas tank. 
All tanks of the scout- destroyer class should be equipped 
with smoke generators and reconnaissance machines 
should be able to cross water. 

As the tank wing is built around the idea of the offen- 
sive, the antitank wing should be built around that of 
the defensive rather than merely the protective. By 
which I mean that its purpose is not that of close co- 
operation, such as between artillery and infantry, but 
instead to provide (1) a base of operations from which 
the tank wing can freely maneuver, and (2) be so 
equipped that it can fortify an area in which the ad- 
ministrative services of both wings are halted. As I 
have said, in conception it is a mobile fortress, in idea 
identical to the Hussite wagon fortresses of the fifteenth 
century. 

I consider that the combatant arms of such an organi- 
zation should include: in- and out-fighting tanks, self- 
propelled artillery, antiaircraft artillery, tractor-moved 
cupola artillery, motorized infantry, and motorized field 
engineers. Further, all administrative services—supply, 
ammunition, and so forth—should be moved on track 
and not wheeled vehicles, so that when necessary, they 
can follow the wings across country. 

In brief, the idea of an armored division or formation 
constituted on the above lines is built around the 
primary functions of moving, guarding, and hitting. It 
is a mobile fortress with its garrison and its sally party. 
A fortress which can maneuver like a battle formation. 

Though such an offensive-defensive organization 
will possess velocity and striking power, a glance at it 
will show that it is weak in volume and holding power. 
To revert to Alexander the Great's army, besides its 
Companion Cavalry and Phalanx it included a large 
number of lightly ‘equipped units, both cavalry and 
infantry—archers, slingers, and javelin men. In fact, a 
swarm of irregulars, which on the line of march foraged 
for and protected the main body, and in battle coép- 
erated with it. 

This conception introduces motorized troops, which 
differ from mechanized in that though they are as 
mobile—even more so than the mechanized—they are 
unarmored, and in a present-day army they should be 
represented by motorized infantry, motorized artillery, 
and motorcyclist infantry, organized in divisions to 





tober 


work with and. follow up the armored divisions The), 
tactics should be irregular and guerrilla; that is, | chting 
based on a loose order and governed by self-relia: ce anj 
independence of action. In Frederick the Gre.:’s da, 
Croats, Pandours, and Tyrolese riflemen were +: 


. rulted 
for this work. In advances they swarmed out in 4) 
directions, adding volume to the highly drilled, slowe, 


moving professional army they protected, and then whe, 
the enemy was neared, they cleared to the flanks o, 
rear, to return in volume should he be defeated in orde 
to harass his withdrawal. Their idea was always ; 
circumvent opposition by swarming around it; to py 
pare the way for the professional army and to hold th 
ground it conquered. 

Lastly, since to conquer is to advance, and since ever 
advance should be made from a firm base, and since } 
would be entirely w rong to pin down the mobile forma 
tions—mechanized and motorized—a holding or occy 
pying force is also required, as well as troops which car 
ope rate in re gions unsuited t to tanks-— mountainous 
swampy, or thickly wooded. 

Here we return to marching infantry, horse- o 
tractor-drawn artillery, and possibly also cavalry; in 
fact, what may be called the muscle-moved army. 

In it the infantry should be of two types: light in 
fantry and pioneer infantry. In idea, the second are 
the slow- -moving tactical base of the mechanized and 
motorized troops. A base which occupies the regior 
conquered, holds it and organizes it so that administra 
tion can function smoothly. 

Finaily, it must not be overlooked that the whole o! 
the above—the entire army—is the tactical base of the 
air force coéperating with it. In 1932 I wrote: 


Vithout the tank the rear of the air (force ) is largely 
uncovered, and without the airplane the front of the 
tank is largely blind. Therefore we can deduce this 
fact: That in future warfare codperation between tank 
and airplane is likely to prove far more important than 
codperation between tank and infantry. So important 
that we may see tanks and airplanes forming one force, 
and infantry a completely separated force. 


And farther back still, in 1925: 


We shall see the commander-in-chief and his general 
staff replace the boxer. His two fists are his mecha- 
nized army and his air force. Sometimes the army will 
fix the enemy by holding him in front when the air 
force will knock him out in rear; sometimes the air force 
will hold the enemy in rear, and the army will knock 
him out in front. Thus, I think, will battles be won, 
not because one arm does the dirty work of the other, 
but because both arms are in fact one force. . 


Tue Macuine Arrack 


The aim of strategy is to clinch a political argument 
by force instead of by words. This is accomplished by 
battle, the ultimate object of which is not the physical 
destruction of, but instead the mental submission of the 
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is important that this should be understood, 
struction is a purely barbaric end, which in 
he Fir. World War led not only to the defeat of the 
Centra! Powers, but also to the annulment of the ob- 

r itself—namely, the establishment of a more 
enera acceptable pe sace. The reason for this was 
i mass age it is easier for the majority of people 


» think like wild beasts than philosophers. 


[f this true object of war is to be gained, then this 
jestructive mania must cease. This means that, little 
by little, war must be raised from the cockpit of the 


physical struggle into the sphere of the intellectual and 
moral struggles. In other words, that more and more 
must generalship replace brute force, and the moral 
ttack—the attack on nerves—replace the physical dog 
fight, or the attack on bodies. 

In the First World War this was impossible, because 

the low mobility of the infantry masses and the difh- 
culties connected with their rest and rationing. Now, 
because of mechanization, it is daily becoming more 
feasible. Therefore, as mobility increases, we may ex- 
pect once again to see gener ralship develop into a high 
art, battles becoming works of art and not merely daubs 
ol b lood. 

The form of future battles will in fact be entirely 
changed by the reintroduction of armor, because by 
defeating the bullet it exalts the shell. Yet, as a mobile 
gun is superior to a static, and an armored mobile gun 
still more so, it follows, therefore, that the tank as an 
offensive weapon is superior to the field gun, which to 
survive will be compelled to don armor and become 
self-propelled. Then the contest will become one of 
tank-versus-tank. 

Also will the character of battle be changed by in- 
creased mobility. Because in area warfare the front no 
longer so completely protects the rear as in linear, and 
since, as I have pointed out, attacks must therefore be 
expected from all directions, it follows that power to 
surprise will be increased, and that in consequence the 
moral attack will often dominate the field, its aim be- 
ing to disorganize through demoralization rather than 
through destruction. 

The connecting link between mobility and fighting 
power is ground. Therefore, as air tactics gain in im- 
portance, more and more will it become necessary to fit 
weapons to ground. As the two main fighting arms still 
remain tanks and infantry, it follows that a prospective 
battlefield should be examined from the points of view 
of their respective powers and limitations, and in con- 
sequence divided into tank and infantry (i.e., non-tank ) 
areas. 

This also means that the theory of the attack must 
be based on ground with reference to offensive action 
and protective power, as well as on the time it will take 
both sides to move over it. Therefore, correct timing 
of movements will become an exceedingly important 
consideration. And consequently, orders and move- 
ments must be simple, because once ‘mechanized arms 
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are launched into an attack, their control becomes difh 
cult. Should ground be unfavorable, or time insufh 
cient wherein to gain a favorable area, one side or other 
is likely to refuse battle. This, I think, will frequently 
occur, unless one side has a marked superiority in mo 
bility or is numerically so superior that it can accept 
greater risks. 

There is yet one other point which battles between 
mechanized forces will accentuate—the inc re asing value 
of a powerful reserve, because increased mobility carries 
with it power to surprise. As one of the great difficulties 
in such operations will be to gauge the enemy's inten 
tions, unless strong reserves are kept in hand it will 
be impossible to meet unexpected situations. 
the more mobile armies 


Again, 
»come, the more difficult will 
they be to control; and unless reserves are kept in hand 
control is liable to be lost, and with it command, an 
army rapidly dissolving into a le ade rle SS mob. 

These points and others should be considered in the 
plan of battle, which should be based not as in the past 
foremostly on the developme nt of offensive power from 
a tactically secure base, but instead on ability to develop 
rapid and une xpected movements from a well-organized 
administrative base. Once again I will explain that the 
reason for this is that, because the aim of a machine 
attack is first to demoralize and only secondly to destroy, 
sustained and rapid movements are even more im 
portant than sustained and heavy blows. As I wrote in 


Lectures on FSR III: 


In infantry warfare objectives are generally selected 
with the intention of enhancing the offensive power of 
one side to the detriment of the other side. In mecha 
nized warfare their selection will more frequently be 
governed by the idea of enhancing and reducing mo 
bility; for until superiority in mobility is gained, offen 
sive power is of secondary value. 


Objectives must not be confused with the decisive 
point of attack, for they are only the rounds on a ladder 
by means of which the decision is attained. The 2 
cisive point is, as I have already stated, the rear of ; 
army, for its command is established the re, and fe 
there—generally speaking—run its lines of communica 
tions to its supply base. Again quoting Lectures on 


FSR III: 


In the past it has been extremely difficult to strike at 
the enemy’s rear without uncovering one’s own line of 
communications. But as mechanized forces possess the 
power of moving rapidly across country, it is both easier 
for them to change their communications and to attack 
their enemy's at short notice. Whereas today armies 
maneuver to protect their communications, in mecha 
nized warfare it will frequently be necessary to maneu 
ver communications in order to supply armies and main 
tain their liberty of action in the field. And since it is 
impossible to maneuver roads and railways 
country trains are likely to take their place. 
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A further consideration is: 


When a mechanized force is used for a decisive at- 
tack, it is necessary that the enemy be first held, or that 
his power of mobility be reduced so that his freedom of 
movement is restricted. Unless this is done, rear at- 
tacks are likely to prove wasteful. In other words, the 
enemy must first be held, and it is from this holding op- 
eration that the rear attack should be developed. From 
this it will be seen that an army supplied by cross-coun- 
try trains working in an area of communications will 
be far more difficult to fix than one depending on rail 
or road communications. This is because the decisive 
point of attack will be flexible. It will not, so to say, 
occupy a position, but will move within an area. 

There are objectives the gaining of which enhance 
protection or offensive action. Also there are objectives 
which will enhance and restrict mobility, and among 
them must be included areas and localities the occupa- 
tion of which will distract the enemy’s attention, and 
so cause him to look in more than one direction. Dis- 
tracting attacks are not feints, but operations which 
force the enemy to change his plan or deplete his re- 
serves; they are what may be called preparatory op- 
erations. 


Turning now to a few of the more important special 
considerations, again I will quote from Lectures on 


FSR III: 


Frontal attacks should whenever possible be avoided 
and every attempt should be made to occupy such areas 
and localities the holding of which will compel the 
enemy to change his plan. 


* * * 


Audacity founded on sound information and a psy- 
chological grasp of the enemy's higher command are the 
surest foundations of success. 

* * * 


In every plan weapons must be fitted to the ground 
as well as distributed according to an idea, because the 
battle is fought on the ground and not in the imagina- 
tion. The ground, as it were, is the factor which ra- 
tionalizes the idea, changing it into a reality. 

* * * 


To compel an enemy to keep on the move, to sever 
from his supply organization, and then to drive him into 
an area from which he cannot escape, not necessarily 
because it is enclosed by obstacles, but because his 

asoline supply is not sufficient for him to do so, are 
ikely to prove more effective methods of waging battle 
than a head-on attack. 


I will now turn to the grand tactical theory of the 
machine attack and will develop it from that form of at- 
tack which during the First World War, bullet, shell, 
spade, and wire compelled the contending parties to 
adopt. Though this will mean entering into an exami- 
nation of an obsolete form of attack, not only will it 
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provide a background to the armored attack, | 
make clear the relationship between the two. 

To begin with, there are four grand tacti 
operations, namely: 

(1) The frontal attack. 

(2) The attack by single envelopment. 

(3) The attack by double development. 

(4). The rear attack. 

The object of the first is to penetrate and of the se 
ond and third to outflank, whereas the aim of the four 
is to knock the bottom out of your enemy. 

As in practice the fourth is the more difficult, the 
first three are the normal grand tactical acts. But in the 
First World War, on account of the flankless nature of 
the intrenched fronts, the first alone was possible, yer 
as I will show, in actual fact impracticable until the 
advent of the tank. 

Penetration can take three forms: that of single, dual 
and multiple penetration, or breaking through at on 
point, two points, or a greater number of points simul. 
taneously. 

For example, the Battles of Verdun and the Somme 
were battles of single penetration based on a slow for 
ward infantry advance protected by overwhelming arti 
lery fire. As the attack moved forward the enemy was 
pressed back, and a huge pocket, bulge, or salient 
formed in his battle front. The understanding of the 
nature of these pockets is the key to all these operations 
The reasons for their formation were as follows: 

(1) That it is necessary to protect the flanks and 
rear of the attacking force. 

(2) That artillery protection on the flanks is limited 
by the area of fire of the guns. 

(3) That hostile weapon pressure on the flank tends 
as the attackers advance, to round off the attack. 

(4) That fear generally tends to induce men to 
bunch inwards; that is, away from the exposed flank. 

(5) That as the center is more securely protected by 
and against fire than the flanks, the advance there is 
more than on the wings of the attack. 

(6) That losses invariably tend to concentration to 
wards the axis of the attack. 

(7) That as the center is freer from the enemy's fire 
than the flanks, its supply is safer and therefore more 
rapid. 

(8) That as the advance of the center is generally 
along a line running at right angles to the original front. 
its movements are less complicated than are those on the 
flank. 

These are the chief reasons, and from them may be 
established a practical theorem for all battles of penetre: 
tion, a theorem that can be tested by the measurement 
of actual battle salients—namely, that the flanking 
angles of a determined attack incline inwards at ap 
proximately forty-five degrees. If, therefore, a penetra 
tion is to be effected, its eventual depth will bear a close 


relationship to the width of the original frontage at 
tacked. 
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uestion now arises, how wide should the final 
be? For if this can be decided on, then the 
the initial frontage to be attacked can be 
ind a rough estimate of the strength of the 
quired to effect a penetration between these 
; tages can be calculated. 
~ The controlling factor in this calculation is the final 
frontage, which must be sufficiently wide to permit of a 
large force passing through the center of the gap unaf- 
fected by hostile fire on its flanks. This gap must there- 
fore be about fifteen miles in width, and as this width 
will bear a definite ratio to the initial frontage, the 
width of the initial frontage may be arrived at by meas- 
uring the distance between these two frontages, multi- 
plying it by two, and adding this distance to the width 
of the front to be penetrated. 

Thus in figure 2, if the width of the gap is AB and 
the distance between it and the base LM is CD, EF 
will equal AB plus 2CD; in this case 15 miles, plus 2 
times 5 miles, or 25 miles, and the defiladed interior 
cone JHCIK will have a base of fifteen miles and a 
truncated apex of 5 miles free from most projectiles. 


forces 


; 
wo I 





Figure 2 


If within the area G(ABFE) there are three defensive 
systems to be penetrated, in all fifty-six infantry divi- 
sions will be required for the penetration alone, and to 
exploit it another twenty-one-that is in all about 1,200,- 
000 men.* As the supply of so vast a force in the re- 
stricted area obtainable is all but impossible, the result 
was that during the First World War insufficient forces 
were assembled, and in turn this resulted in failure 
after failure. 

The grand tactics of single penetration were followed 
by those of dual penetration, such as were successfully 
carried out during 1918. 

Remembering what I have written, the following still 
holds good: If a penetration is to be effected, the salient 
created by the attack must be sufficiently expansive to 
prevent concentric fire being brought to bear on its 
central cone. But in a dual penetration we must add: 
If penetration is to be effected between the battle sali- 
ents, then the axes of the two attacks must converge on 
the mean central line running at right angles to a line 
joining the centers of the two bases of operations. (See 


figures 3 and 4.) 


"For detail as regards these figures, see my book, On Future War- 
ware, chapter III, “The Tactics of Penetration.” 




















Figure 3 Figure 4 

A glance at these figures will at once show that an 
enemy placed at E is more precariously situated than 
one at F. 

Now turning to the attack of dual penetration—an 
attack against two closely related sectors of the enemy's 
front, made with a view to breaking the section which 
connects them—in such operations it is advantageous if 
a salient is chosen as the objective, so that the dual for- 
ward movement may be concentric as in figure 3. For 
an operation of this nature three separate forces are 
required, as shown in figure 5. 
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Figure 5 


A attacks at D, not with the aim of penetrating, but 
instead of forming a salient which will draw in the 
enemy’s reserves. B attacks at E to do likewise. Mean- 
while a tactical penetration is, automatically, being 
effected in the area between the salients D and E, not 
only by the exhaustion of the enemy's reserves detailed 
to reinforce that sector, but by a squeezing of the sector 
into so pronounced a salient that concentric fire renders 
it untenable. The enemy holding it will normally be 
forced to evacuate it. Thereupon C, following up his 
withdrawal, will effect a penetration under protection 
of the two tactical bastions formed by A and B at D and 
E. These prevent concentric fire being delivered against 
C’s flanks. 

So much for the artillery-infantry penetration, at best 
a most cumbersome and costly affair. 

Introduce the tank and at once one intricacy after the 
other vanishes. True, new difficulties arise; neverthe- 
less, the battle picture is completely changed. 
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The reason for this is that the tank is bulletproof and _ clearly showed, in spite of the crudity of the m 











lines “0 
because it is so it can face with impunity rifle and that no trench system then existing could wit! i. . ta 
machine-gun fire. Therefore, in an attack of penetra- tank attack. is | 
tion, instead of the attackers bunching inwards they * The minor in contradistinction to the major tank ta - 
move outwards establishing offensive instead of defen- tics of the battle were based entirely on this aliility ie 
sive flanks to the salient formed by the attack. Instead move outwards as well as forwards. The whole bat: ia 
of this salient being a contracting one, it is an expand- front was split up into sectors of penetration, opposir 
ing one, because the two mobile offensive flanking each of which was assembled a group of tanks. Wha 
forces by moving outwards automatic: illy widen its base, then happened was that the German front was simy 
which simultaneously carries with it a widening of its taneously penetrated at a number of places, the inte; ce 
prospective truncated apex. In short, as the attack pro- vening sectors between the points of penetration 
ceeds the situation depicted in figure 2 is rapidly in- which were not attacked—being mopped up by thy 
verted to become as shown in figure 6. tanks, which, once over the enemy trench, turned ou 

wards and advanced parallel to it. This maneuver 
- ‘ shown in figure 8. 
Now, if instead of a frontage of 13,000 yards 
Cambrai, one of say a hundred miles is substituted, a1 
if instead of tank companies we think in terms o| 
4 nee A armored divisions, tactical theory, though elevated fron 
Figure 6 the minor to the major form, remains identical when ap 
. attack of penetration is attempted against a flankl 
[his means that the attackers can start from a base fortified line. \ 
of fifteen miles and end by punching a gap of twenty- But now introduce two mechanized armies and onc ind 


five miles, instead of, as we have seen, the reverse way 


sy again the picture changes, for there will be no solid Fai 
around. This, in truth, is a most conservative picture, 


front. Instead, on both sides, groups of machines and 


WI 

_ because power to move outwards enables the tanks to groups of infantry moving and halting as groups and ip 

advance at right angles to the axis of the attack—that is, pot in lines. Therefore, when armored forces mee’ ne 
‘ Bpae! . ~ . € 

parallel to their original base as shown in figure 7 armored forces on a wide front, we find that a retun he 

ry has to be made to the theory of the dual attack. Bi ba 

Tal cause, though no salient may actually exist, the whol \ 

front is so fluid that any two simultaneous successfu the 


attacks will create one. 
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Figure 7 i t 

The first time in modern history that this ability to 2 . a 
move outwards instead of being pushed inwards was Figure 9 
tested out, was at the Battle of Cambrai in November, el; 


1917. Yet so little did the British GHQ understand the Thus in figure 9 AB represents the enemy’s front not 
tactical meaning of armor that an area of attack was as a line of trenches but instead as a chain of moving 
selected, which bounded by two canals prohibited of- armored groups. Next, should two determined attacks 
fensive flanks being formed. Nevertheless, this battle be made, a number of salients will be formed, th 
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Figure 8 
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jgina! chain front being twisted into serpentine form. 
t to note is, that whereas in the infantry-artil 
k of penetration the main difficulty was how 
vet out Of a salient, in the armored attack it is how to 
alace the enemy within one. 
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Figure 10 


Next, the problem becomes one of selecting a salient 
ind cutting it off by driving forward two attacks from 
E and D (figure 10) not in order to effect a penetration 
by moving C against the sector in between them, as is 
depicted in figure 5, but in order to cut off all the 
enemy $s troops between E and D, and then, by pressing 
them on their original front by means of C, completely 
box them up. 

Whereas in the infantry-artillery act of penetration 
the idea was to create a salient, a protected funnel which 
would lead to the enemy’s rear; in the armored it is to 
annihilate a salient—that is, stop the gorge of the funnel 
and so prevent the enemy retiring. Then, instead of 
pursuit—the form the act of annihilation used to take— 
we have the clinch or the box-up—not an acceleration of 
speed, but a negation of movement. Everything is in 
tact turned upside down, because the old tactics were 
built on the bullet, whereas the new are built on armor 

the antibullet. What the bullet once accomplished, 
armor now stops; therefore, in the main, what armor 
can do is the exact opposite. 

Many years ago now, in 1922, and before I had 
elaborated this theory of salient tactics, in my book 
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The Reformation of War, | pictured the tank battle of 
the next war as follows 


Rolling forward on its tracks, the war of the future 
will resemble a conflict of mobile fortresses, followed 
by moving supply dumps. The skeleton of the battle 
will be as heretofore; there will be the search, the grip, 
the clinch, and the overthrow, but on this skeleton will 
be built up muscles of steel. Man will remain the same, 
a cunning human creature; his means of movement, his 
weapons and his methods of protection will alone have 
changed. If mechanically both sides are equal, then 
on the valor, obedience, and self-sacrifice of the soldier 
will Victory depe nd. But if one side relies on the se Vil 
tues alone, and neglects to safeguard them by the most 
pow erful weapons obtainable, then will they be of littl 
value, as little as all the valor ol the Sudanese was at 
Omdurman. Moral 1S the most precious Virtuc which ’ 
a soldier can possess, and as we value it so must we 
protect it. 

In the van of the battle of the future we watch the 
scout tanks, the light cavalry of the army, retiring 
falling back on their heavier machines, or away from 
them toa flank to draw the enemy into a false position 
Wireless [radio] reports will be sent back from the air 
fleet and telephoned on from the flag tank to the 
squadron leaders, who will maneuver for ground, for 
position. for light, and for wind. Great clouds of smoke 
will roll over the battlefield, under cover ol which 
mine-laying tanks will move forward to deny to th 
enemys machines certain tactical positions, or in the 
hope that, by a calculated retirement, they may be in 
duced to attempt to advance across them Destrove! 
tanks will dart forward to attack the huge artillery ma 
chines, the capital ships of the battlefield, and succeed 
or be driven back by their like. Then at length will two 
sides clinch, and amidst the whirl of smoke and gas, the 
thunder of the guns and the crash of steel, will one 
human being impose the will of his army on that of his 
antagonist. 


This was considered to be an exaggerated and im 
possible picture; yet what was exaggerated and impos 
sible was the idea that infantry, cavalry, and horse 
drawn artillery were going to win the next war 


(To be continued 
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From a Soldier Named Joe 


You got to look at it this way. You do whatever you do for your 
country. That’s natural. Your country is what made everything pos 


sible for you. That's how you figure. 
thing you can at a time like this. 


. You ought to do every 
You can’t think of yourself now. 


—Jor Lours, as quoted by Paul Gallico in Liberty and The Readers’ 


Digest. 


























In war, talk gives way to action. For decades men 
have talked of a highway to Alaska. Perhaps one day 


it would have been built. But the war came. There 
were a few conferences, and a few basic decisions. 
There were some orders and some troop movements. 
The first the public knew was the general fact that 
American soldiers were at work punching a road 
through the Canadian wilderness to Alaska. There was 


some argument, on the floor of Congress and elsewhere, 
as to routes—and all the time our Engineers were in 
there punching. That was last spring. Now the public 
has heard that the road is to be ready for traffic this 
winter. The public, with unerring instinct, senses that 
a great job has been done. 

The accompanying map shows the general trace of 
the road. (Any good commercial map, one of the be: 
the National Geographic job, will give you the locat 
of the many places we name hereafter.) The road 
off from the frontier railhead at Dawson Creek, fo! 
an old provincial road up to Fort St. John, stretches 
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northward through the wilderness to Fort Nelson, and 
then angles northwestward to Lower Post, Whitehorse, 
and to Big Delta. The latter is a station on the Rich- 
ardson Highway, between Valdez and Fairbanks. The 
overall length of “Alcan’”—to use the road’s engineer 
soldier nickname—from Dawson Creek to Big Delta is 
close to 1,600 miles. Through the southern part of its 
length, the road lies in flat, wooded terrain; but toward 
the Alaska end it angles its way through the foothills 
and mountains, across the Continental Divide (at Ele- 
vation 3,200). The road crosses hundreds of streams 
and at least a score of big time rivers. Some of the 
latter have intriguing, frontier-sounding names: Sik 
anni Chief, Takhini, Tok, Kiskatinaw, Chistochina. 
Few people realize how completely inaccessible the 
territory through which the road is being pushed has 
always been. Generally speaking, the only practicable 
way of getting to one of the interior points now touched 
b the road—Lower Post, for exe ample—w as to fly there, 
etting down on the nearest lake. The alternative was 
to travel by sled and dogs, or sled and tractor, in the 
winter when ground and rivers were frozen; or to travel 
by the rivers. For another example, if you wanted to 
reach Fort Nelson, and had a very great deal of time 


in which to do it, you could get there by the following 
route: rail from Edmonton to Waterways; thence by 
Athabaska River and Athabaska Lake to Slave River: 
thence by Slave River to Fitzgerald; thence by portage 
to Fort Smith Cin the Northwest Te *rritories - thence 
by Slave River and Great Slave Lake (as big as Lake 
Erie) to the head of the Mackenzie River; thence by 
Mackenzie River to the mouth of Liard River; thence 
by Liard River to the mouth of Fort Nelson River; 
thence by Fort Nelson River to your destination, Fert 
Nelson. 

The map indicates the few points at which the route 
of the road is accessible: for examples, at Dawson Creek; 
at Whitehorse (via tidewater at Skagway and then by 
the White Pass & Yukon Railway over the route made 
memorable by the goldrushers to Whitehorse); and at 
Big Delta. These points of accessibility obviously had 
a lot to do with the w: 1y in which the road is being 
constructed. [f you want to build a long road quickly, 
what you do is to start at several points simultaneously; 
but every starting point must have behind it communi 
cations insuring adequate supply. When the facts can 
all be told, the construction of Alcan will be seen to 
have been a classic of job organization 
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lhrough the telescope of his transit, this sergeant of 
Engineers is doing more than lining up a rod held by a 
distant rodman. He is experiencing the rare thrill of gaz 
ing on terrain which has never been gazed on by human 
eye. 

The sergeant’s business, however, is to line up that rod 

which he is doing by means of signals with that upraised 
left hand, just as the book says he should. Soon the ser 
geant will drop his hand, the rodman will drive in a stake, 
and another length of Alcan will have been “located.” 

[he location party, of which our sergeant is a key mem 
ber, is the advance guard of the road-building regiment. It 

the location party—is away out in front, shooting Polaris 
for longitude and latitude, blazing a narrow trail, camping 
under the stars and subsisting by pack train (plus an oc 
casional and unofficial deer), leaving those stakes which 
tell the following echelons where to build the road. 

But there is more to the location business than our ser 
his transit, and his faithful Cleft fore 


geant, “recorder” 


front). We were, indeed, not quite correct in writing that 
the sergeant’s were the first human eyes to see the land. For 
it was seen, at least a few days before, by an ofhicer looking 
from a plane. From the plane, the officer had picked out 
what looked to be the best route. Aerial photographs then 
were taken. These were quickly developed and printed, and 
then they were studied microscopically and painstakingly 
with the stimulating aid of the stereoscope. The latter in 
strument, the best friend of the interpreter of aerial photo 
graphs, caused each ridge and valley, practically each tree 
to stand out in its true pe rspective. The interpreter, prob 
ably the officer who was in the plane, thus was enabled to 
trace out, on the photographs, a fair route. 

At that point, the ball (rather, the photographs) was 
passed to the sergeant, who headed into the trackless woods, 
oriented the photos, checked the location and improved it, 
put down the stakes and, for good measure, obliged by 
posing for our photographer, who happened to be waiting 
for a street car at just that corner. 
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If the locating party is the advance guard of the road 
building contingent, the “bulldozer” is the mainspring of 
the main body. This purely American contraption, plus 
the strictly American soldiers who run it, is the real secret 
of the Army 's success in completing 1,500-odd miles of road 
n one short working season. 

[he power exuded by the bulldozer featured in our pic 
ture is matched only by the confidence exuded by the 
driver, Private First Class Joe Doakes. What a team! When 
they appeared on this particular scene, there was nothing 
there but the solid forest, and the thin trail left by our 
friend, the location sergeant. But the bulldozer tore right 
nto the job, pushing and gouging and tearing the trees 
sway. This was the “clearing” operation. When it ended, 
there was a clear lane through the trees, from 60 to 100 
feet wide 

* 7 

In battle, the sequence of engineer events in a river 
crossing is as follows: first the assault boats, then the 
ponton ferries, then the ponton bridge, then the fixed 
bridge. Except for the assault boats, the sequence of events 
in most of the numerous river crossings involved in the 
construction of Alcan was the same. 

First, of course, the locating parties would get across, 
using whatever means they could find. Then, as the head 
of construction approached the crossing site, a detachment 
from a ponton company would be highballed up ahead. 
\rrived at the river bank, the pontoneers would get their 
pontons and trestles unloaded, and within the hour (some 
times ) would have a ferry in operation. Soon the bulldozers 
would be chugging up the far bank, ready to tackle the 
new wilderness. 
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But the bulldozer did not stop with simple clearing 
Rather it proceeded to go to work on the road itself. It 
filled in the low spots and leveled off the high ones. ‘Tx 
the graders and scrapers and surfacers behind, it left some 
thing that was a pretty tair excuse for a road 

[he bulldozer in our picture is having a time with what 
looks like good old Georgia mud. The blade of the dozer 


is not much good under the circumstances, and so the troop 


on this big job ot wal have take hn some logs and improvised 
1 “drag.” The drag is being towed along by the dozer, and 
while something less than a boulevard is resulting it does 
seem that the truck in the background is managing to fol 
low along. (The two soldiers riding the drag appear to be 
contributing a few cents’ worth of advice to the dozer drive: 

showing that backseat drivers are with us even in the 
wilderness gumbo 

se 


In many cases, the ferry soon was replaced by a full 
Hedged ponton bridge; and always the ultimate aim was t 
complete, as soon as practicable, a fixed trestle bridge. Just 
as in war, the completion of the fixed bridge would free th 
ponton equipage for re-use further to the “front” wherevet 
it was needed. 

The pontoneers doing their stuff in our picture are vet 
erans. No doubt you and you have crossed over their good 
bridges in Louisiana, or Carolina, or Tennessee. Perhaps you 
will cross over other bridges they will someday build in far 
places. But as for the pontoneers themselves, even when 
they are bridging the Weser or the Rhine, they no doubt 


will look back with pride on their strange experience: 


along the Sikanni Chief Cor whatever the name of the river 
in our picture may be). 
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Prior to the start of work on Alcan, there were a lot of | grown deeper, until it now may reach down fifty or sixty 
armchair engineers who predicted that the entire under- feet. In fact, some people prefer to speak of this stuff as 
taking would come to grief at the hands of the boglike “bottomless,” although it isn’t. 
expanses of muskeg which, they alleged, lay along the en The favorite engineer treatment for muskeg is to avoid 
tire route. If this particular detachment of husky troops it—to locate the road some other place, sO as tO miss it 
from a colored regiment ever heard of the impassability of | When that is not possible, there are two alternatives: the 
muskeg, they must be getting quite a laugh at the moment. muskeg must be removed, or the road must be built over it 
For they are engaged in carrying the road right straight The depths of the muskeg bogs being what they are, the 
across a patch of that very stuff. former alternative is not often practicable. Faced with the 

Muskeg, it should be explained, is a deposit of half- necessity for crossing the stuff, the engineer brings out one 
decayed vegetable matter: brush, leaves, forest debris. The of his oldest tricks: corduroy. Before such an old and 
process of decay has been retarded or completely stopped simple expedient, the muskegian bugbear bites the dust 
by the frigidity of the climate. Year by year, the deposit has _ even as in our photograph. 


Iron machines and iron men! Here we give you one of 
the former and two of the latter! We like especially the 
grin on the face of Iron Man No. 1. Perhaps he is the 
same tough hombre who, having been disturbed at his bath 
in the creek last week by a brown bear that was spoiling 
for a fight, obliged the bear by going to work with his fists 
In the scuffle (this is a true story) the bear also got in some 
good licks but was last seen heading back into the woods at 











Here we have the finished product—Alcan complete. 
The things to note are the ample ditches, the two-way 
width, the high crown, the easy curves and gradients. 

The old, well-proved axiom governing the building of 
roads is: get the rock on and the water off. In many cases, 
such as the one pictured, Alcan will be shy of rock surface; 
but it will be well-drained and hence firm and stable in 
anything short of a general thaw or a pouring rain. 

Alcan was originally conceived as a “pioneer” trail. Ci- 
vilian contractors were to follow behind converting the 
trail into a finished highway. Perhaps that will yet be done; 
but meanwhile, our picture shows that the Army is in fact 
delivering a good road adequate itself to the military needs. 
The Army asked for a trail and is getting Alean—which is 
quite a bargain. 

Meanwhile, to the armchair engineers who said, months 
ago, that the job couldn’t be done, we recommend contrast- 
ing this picture with the bulldozer one above. 
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Here we have a picture chock full of real he-man pioneer 
engineering. The central feature is the timber culvert. 
l here may be a few nails and some wire in the structure, 
but otherwise it is as free from critical materials as your 
Victory Garden. Meanwhile, the ever-present bulldozer is 
there as always, shaping up the embankment, doing the 
work of dozens of men, assuring that the road will be 
ready for service practically as soon as the last sapling is 
nailed onto the floor of the culvert. Incidentally, the blade 
of this bulldozer is hydraulically operated, as against the 
cable-operated blade of the dozer shown in our preceding 
picture. The relative merits of hydraulic-versus-cable op 
eration are always good for a resounding argument in engi 
neer circles. 

One prime measure of quality for the military engineer 
is his ability to live off the country in his construction work 
In this respect, the men building Alcan with such things as 
their log-and-sapling culverts and bridges get an A-1 rating 











Late in May, while the Fort St. John country was still 
in the grip of a 40-below winter, a certain Engineer regi 
ment detrained at Dawson Creek and headed across the 
frozen country for Fort Nelson. The march was one for the 
books, one the like of which has not been seen since the 
early pioneer days of the American West. Nothing better 
illustrates the basic pioneering nature of the job of con 


The come-and-get-it truck is, after all, the most important 
of vehicles, all statements to the contrary (including the 
ones re bulldozers) notwithstanding. This is what you call 
really eating on the job, surrounded by graders, dump 
trucks, and the limitless forest. 

This mess truck no doubt has come from a base kitchen 





structing the road than the distances covered in get 
[hat march ended in a camp such as the one 
lo soldiers the picture is magnificent. From the ta 
in the background, through the smoke from th 
stoves, to the lone soldier-axman in the foregro 


mber 
Sibley 
; the 
scene is symbolic of the spirit that has given us, in t] 
months, the military road to our military bastion of 


e tew 


\laska 


many miles to the rear. For, a given regiment might be 
strung out along the road fora distance of fifty miles or so 
Up at the head would be the location party, a few miles 
back the “cat camp” Chome of the bulldozers), then the 
graders and finishers and bridge builders, and finally, the 
all-important supply services. 








On the next three pages we give you a series of shots all 


spelling transportation with a capital T. All that is missing 
is a shot of a freighter at sea, for many of Alcan’s supplies 
moved in that way from, say, Seattle to Skagway. 

Ship, rail, air, jeep, packtrain, dogsled—all of them com- 
bined to keep that sergeant locating, those bulldozers bull- 
dozing, the pontoneers ferrying and bridging, the squads 
and platoons coming-and-getting. Back of it all was trans- 





and the 
portation to Alaska. 
Some of you sometime may be helping to barrel the con 


portation end of it all 1S transportation too—trans 


voys along Alcan. When so, you can give a passing thought, 
say to our packtrain, by which your 1941 predecessors 
moved. Should you get in heavy going in a jeep, you can 
recall the shot above, which shows probably the most effect 
ive way to hang on to the windshield 
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You can expect the Nazi or Jap to use any and all 
means to get information of the strength, location, dis- 
positions, and movements of our troops. He will also 
use all means to keep us from gaining similar informa- 
tion about his troops. He will seek information by the 
use of fifth columnists and spies, by observation from the 
ground and the air, and by scouts and patrols. He will 
use every and any kind of a weapon to stop the move- 
ments of individuals and units in the battle zone, in the 
rear areas, and in the zone of the interior. 

To do your job right, you must know thoroughly the 
methods by which you can conceal yourself from 
enemy observation and protect yourself from his weap- 
ons. Only by the correct employment of this knowledge 

can you do your own combat job and decrease the 
power of the enemy to do his. 

War today puts a higher premium than ever before 
on your individual initiative. It is your action as a 
soldier or as a small group of soldiers that more and 
more decides the course of modern battles. The intelli- 
gent soldier who is skilled in the measures which will 
protect him and his unit against hostile observation and 
action, will be able to use to the utmost his courage and 
enterprise in playing his part in destroying the Axis. 

The protective measures which you should know in- 
clude the use of natural and artificial means of conceal- 
ment, the use of cover, and other means of protection 
against air, armored, chemical, and ground attack. You 
must know how to conceal yourself, your weapon, and 
your vehicle, horse, or pack animal, how to live and 
move in terrain which is under observation or fire, how 

» defend. yourself against low-flying aircraft and 
mie armored vehicles, and how to protect yourself 
against chemical agents. You should know how to per- 
form the duties of a scout in order to reconnoiter or to 
gain information of the whereabouts, movements, 
strength, and dispositions of the enemy. Finally you 
must know how to avoid giving information to the 
Axis through your letters or conversation, or through 
your answers to questions in the event that you are 
taken prisoner. 


CoNCEALMENT 


If our Nazi or Jap enemy knows the strength of our 
forces, where they are located, and what they intend 
to do, he can make plans to use his own forces in such a 
way that he will defeat our aims or, at least, make us 
pay a great price in loss of men and material to accom- 
plish our mission. How can he learn these things? He 


Protective Measures for thgo 


can get a little information from spies and <imila; 
sources, perhaps, although such information ca; lever 
be conclusive. Most of the information he will vet. jp 
cluding the confirmation of information from spies 
will come from what he sees from the ground and from 
the air. 

It is obvious that if any enemy observer sees yoy 
either from the ground or the air, you are giving him jn 
formation. What is not so obvious is that if he sees 
either by eye or from the study of airplane photogr. iphs 
the marks you have made on the ground, he may learn 
as much as if he actually saw you make them. To keep 
the enemy from gaining this information, then, es 
must know how to conceal yourself and how to con 
ceal or disguise the marks you make. 

Your first duty, always, is to accomplish your mis 
sion. If you can remain concealed and leave no marks 
while accomplishing your mission, whether in bringing 
up a truckload of ammunition, preparing a meal, out 
flanking an enemy machine gun, or anything else, the 
probability of your success and that of your unit and 
our Army will be increased. 

Concealment is a most effective means of protecting 
you or your unit. While you are not necessarily pro 
tected from hostile fire when you are concealed, you 
are protected from aimed fire. You conceal yourself 
not only to prevent the enemy from stopping you in 
the accomplishment of your mission but also becaus 
you endanger others by exposing yourself. If you neg: 
lect to use concealment you may be seen and hit. Your 
outfit not only loses your services but its position is un 
necessarily disclosed and your comrades may become 

casualties. That is w hy every soldier of every arm needs 

the knowledge and use of concealment measures so 
that he can better play his part as a member of the 
team. 

To understand the reasons for, and to make intelli 
gent use of, both natural and artificial means of con- 
cealment you should consider those things which dis 
close the presence of individuals, units, weapons, or 
equipment to hostile ground or air observers or to the 
camera. These things are movement, reflection of light 
from bright objects, unnatural colors, regularity of out- 
line, and change in the normal appearance of natural 
objects or of terrain which the enemy has previously ob 
served. 

Anything in motion instantly attracts the eye. There- 
fore movement most readily reveals your position. You 
may be perfectly concealed when motionless but easily 
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hboldier and the Small Unit 





PART ONE 





Avoid all unnecessary move 
and when it becomes necessary to move do it 


d when you move. 


y, silently. And when your mission permits, move 
ne concealed position to another. 

You should expose nothing that glistens. Metal parts 
f your equipment and weapons are blued to prevent 

n from reflecting light. Keep them so. When you 
ire using a watch, compass, or field glasses, shade them 
from the sun and conceal them when not in use. If you 

save a vehicle be sure that it is parked so that no light 
will be reflected from glass or other bright parts. 

Colors that do not correspond to those found in na 
ture are quickly seen. White and other bright colors are 
unnatural under ordinary conditions; exposure of ob- 
ects of these colors will disclose your presence. Your 
uniform color blends naturally with the surroundings 
under most conditions. But in the winter, when snow 
is on the ground, white garments will assist in conceal 
ing you. It is rare in nature to find any large areas of a 
solid, unbroken color. Although your tent, truck, 
other large object is colored to blend with the adorn 
of nature, you must break up its expanse by some means 
to prevent the solid area of color from attracting at- 
tention. 

You must also consider lightness and darkness of ob- 
jects, since the camera records things in terms of black, 
white, and various shades of gray. These effects are the 
result of the light reflections of the objects which are 
photographed. Light rays bounce off surfaces just as 
a rubber ball does. If the surface is smooth and level 
it will appear light on the camera film or plate, no mat- 
ter what its color to the naked eye. For example, a 
black-topped road looks quite white in an airplane 
photograph. Grass or other vegetation trampled by foot 
or rolled flat by vehicle wheels shows up lighter in an 
air photograph.than the surrounding vegetation. Light 
is reflected at many different angles from rough or 
broken surfaces so that even if these surfaces are of a 
light color to the eye, they appear dark on the film. 

You have noticed that there is little regularity in 
the outline of natural objects or of the shadows they 
cast. Where you find straight lines and regular spaces 
on the ground it is almost invariably the work of man 
and hence discloses his presence. When you are trying 
to conceal an object you must break the regular outline 
of the object itself and of its shadow. Shadows are 
among the darkest things shown by the camera, and 
the study of shadows is of great assistance in the inter- 
pretation of air photographs. Weapon emplacements, 


parked trucks, trenches, foxholes, and tents must be 
regularly spaced even when they are concealed. 

Every human activity, from taking a short cut across 
the lawn to building a factory, 
the face of the earth. 


leaves a visible mark on 
The marks that we in the Army 
make are different from those made by a man in civilian 
pursuits. We live differently, move differently, and 
work differently from. civilians, so that the marks we 
make are distinctive and easily identified. The marks 
made by tanks, trucks, artillery, trenches, and all other 
Army activities differ from each other. If these marks 
are obvious to the enemy—either to one of his observers 
or men studying air photogr: iphs, he will be able to 
read them easily, discover the strength, dispositions, 
and intentions, and make his pl ins accordingly. 
marks are not made by some 
known” but by each of you, every time 
truck or walk across an open field, or dig 
ground, or cut a tree. 

When a unit moves into an area that has been under 
enemy observation, 


‘| he — 4 
‘pe rson Ol persons un 
you drive a 


a hole in the 


either from the air or from the 
ground, it must take care to change as little as possible 
the normal appearance ol objects in that area. Four new 
bushes on the edge of a woods, appearing overnight to 
an observer or discovered by comparison with a previous 
photograph of the area, will disclose a battery position 
to an intelligent enemy, no matter how natural the 
bushes may look from the ground or the air. If you 
chop down trees or change their outline by cutting off 
large branches, the Axis enemy will know that some 
one is probably in the area so changed. Fresh vehicle 
tracks leading into a woods will give evidence of the 
use of the woods, although every vehicle in it may be 
perfectly concealed. Your aim must be first to make no 
unnecessary changes in the appearance of the ground, 
and then either to hide the marks you have to make, 
use some way to make them less conspicuous, or dis 
guise them so they will not disclose valuable information 
to the enemy. 

There are two hostile sources of information which 
you must defeat by concealment: the eyes of the Axis 
ground observer and the eyes and camera of his air ob 
server. Bearing in mind those things which reveal your 
presence or activity to the enemy, you must consider the 
terrain from the enemy's viewpoint and make full use 
of the concealment offered by such features as woods, 
covered routes, buildings, and other natural objects. 

You know how things look at ground level. Conceal 
ment from ground observation is primarily a problem 
of individual concealment or, at most, of concealment 
of relatively small groups of men and materials. You 
know the things which will reveal your presence to the 
ground observer. When you learn to mi ake full use of 
trees, brush, rocks, grass clumps, slopes, banks, and 
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small irregularities of the ground, it will be hard for 
any ground observer to see you. When you add to 
these the use of natural and artificial camouflage you 
will be able to hide from ground observation if your 
mission permits it. 

Most of us are not familiar with the air observer's 
point of view. Hills and valleys, for example, which 
hide you from a ground observer mean little or nothing 
to the observer in the air. Tracks, trenches, and ground 
litter are rarely visible to the enemy on the ground 
but they all tell a story to the air observer. Every small- 
est thing is spread out as upon a new map for the air 
observer to look at. He can photograph the ground 
where he wants to, and the photographs he takes can 
be studied calmly with instruments so exact that much 
that would escape the naked eye of an air observer can 
be discovered. To conceal yourself from him you must 
use all the measures you use to hide from the ground 
observer plus all possible care to make no unnecessary 
marks on the ground, and care to conceal or disguise the 
marks you have to make. Many of the mnael objects 
of the terrain which will conceal you from ground ob- 
servation will also conceal you from the air observer. 
When natural concealment is lacking or is insufficient 
you must know how to use camouflage. 

Camouflage is a word used to refer both to the ma- 
terials used and the work done in order to provide pro- 
tective concealment of military objects from enemy 
observation. 

Either natural or artificial materials or combinations 
of both may be used for camouflage. 

Branches, brush, or other vegetation which you ob- 
tain from the immediate vicinity of your position are 
usually the best materials. You must place such ma- 
terial in the same relative position as it is found in 

nature. Trees should be placed upright, branches gen- 
erally horizontal, and grass suspended vertically. The 
underside of most leaves is of a different color or texture 
from the upper side. If you expose the underside of 
leaves to observation, they will appear unnatural and 
thus draw attention to the area. If you use branches for 
camouflage, place the bare stumps or cut ends where 
they will not show. Be sure that the leafy ends extend 
beyond the edges of the weapon, truck, or other object 
which you are concealing so that its outline and shadow 
will be broken. Natural materials are subject to wilting 
and should be replaced with fresh material as often as 
becomes necessary. You can determine the need for re- 
newal by comparing the appearance with that of the 
surrounding growth at approximately two-hour inter- 
vals during daylight. You should also be prepared to 
renew me materials just before daylight. Overnight 
wilting and the displacement of camouflage material 
scialh by the movement of personnel and equipment 
in the dark make camouflage errors most apparent at 
daylight and for a short while afterward. Hide the 
wilted material where it cannot be observed. 
Artificial materials you may have occasion to use are 


fishnets, chicken wire, burlap or burlap subs: itute 
paints, and lumber. Such materials may be used lone 
or to supplement natural materials. You will dom 
have to use any artificial camouflage but the fichner 
except under the supervision of an officer or noncom. 
missioned officer. 

You use camouflage to hide or disguise yourse|! from 


the enemy to mislead him as to your position, strength, 
and intention, and confuse him so that he wastes his 
efforts against you. Whenever you occupy a position 
you should, if possible, camouflage it before or as soon 
as you occupy it. Camouflage of works which the enemy 
has had a chance to observe will attract his attention 
to the fact that someone is probably still there. Never 
theless, camouflage of works which the enemy has ob 
served is of value, particularly in areas beyond the 
scope of his ground observation. Even though he may 
have already pinpointed such installations on his maps, 
if they are well camouflaged they will frequently be 
very difficult precision targets for attack by hostile 
bombardment and by artillery fire directed by air ob 
servation. 

Camouflage should not only conceal from the view 
or the camera of the enemy the object which you are 
hiding but should also disguise the fact that anything 
has been camouflaged. 

You must avoid using too much material. Even when 
you use natural materials, be careful not to use too much 
since that will make the object and its shadow appear 
darker than its surroundings, will attract the attention 
of a hostile observer or show up in a photograph, and 
thus defeat the purpose of your camouflage. 

When you have completed your camouflage work 
get out in front of it, if possible, and look at it from the 
enemy's point of view. This is the surest way to check 
the results. 

Your ability to conceal yourself involves your recog- 
ntion of the presence and value of all forms of natural 
concealment and camouflage, and your knowledge and 
use of the proper methods of taking advantage of them. 
Your mission will rarely permit you to hide yourself 
completely from the enemy since you must observe, 
fire, or move. You must seek always to become so nearly 
a part of your surroundings that your location will be 
unknown to the enemy, while at the same time you will 
be able to see and act against him. 

You may improve your concealment by the use of 
natural materials common to the area around you. 
Twigs, weeds, or leaves fastened to your helmet by 
rubber bands, twine, or a piece of vine, and small 
branches in your belt will help you blend in with sur- 
rounding undergrow th. Such material, however, will 
reveal rather than hide your position if it differs from the 
surrounding growth. You must always remember that 
materials will only look natural if the same materials 
are to be found growing close around you. 

Learn to consider the effect of the background in 
concealing or exposing your location. If you look much 
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jifferc from your background you will be quickly 
observ. Remember also that the ground under you is 
the be kground from the air observer's viewpoint. 
Never place yourself against an unfavorable background 


or the skyline if you can avoid it. 
Pro} r use of shade and shadows will help conceal 


you. Hleavy shadows in the middle of the day offer ex- 
cellent concealment. In the early morning and late in 
the afternoon shadows are light and usually afford 


little it any concealment. The long shadow your body 
casts in the morning or evening may disclose your pres- 
ence. If you are forced to move in the open when 
shadows are long, keep your body as low as possible. If 
vou use shadows to conceal a vehicle or weapon, remem- 
ber to change its position during the day as the shadows 
change. 

When you dig a hasty trench or foxhole for cover 
you should conceal all trace of your work. Remove or 
conceal the freshly dug earth. A light mat made of 
brush, branches, or chicken-wire net thrown over your 
foxhole or slit trench and covered with small twigs, 
leaves, or grass will conceal your location. 

When you are going to fire from a concealed position 
behind a tree, rock, house, or similar object you should 
habitually fire around the right side of it as you expose 
less of your body that way. If you are only going to 
observe, observe from the shady ‘side to avoid casting 4 
shadow which might reveal your position. Don’t look 
over the top of concealment unless it has a broken or 
bushy top line and the background is broken. Peer 
through the bush if possible. 

Concealment on snow-covered ground is a special 
problem. Ordinary uniform clothing makes a sharp 
contrast; shadows and tracks show up very clearly. You 
will be issued clothes or a cape of an off-white color. 
Shadows and tracks are much more apparent in snow, 
and you will have to take great care to prevent them 
from disclosing your position. In order to provide better 
observation and concealment from a foxhole or weapon 
position, use cloth of a coarse weave, such as mosquito 
netting, rather than smooth cotton sheets or similar ma- 
terials which reflect the light and thus attract attention. 
If you must occupy a position for some time and cannot 
avoid making tracks, don’t let the tracks end at your po- 
sition but make them run by it to a dummy position or 
to join some other tracks. 

The use of individual concealment is more fully dis- 
cussed later. You should be familiar with the important 
duty of scouting and with the protective measures a 
scout must use to accomplish his mission. These meas- 
ures are applicable in varying degree to every soldier 
when he is under enemy observation or fire. 

For individual concealment remember to make full 
use of all natural cover and concealment. A Nazi can’t 
aim at you if he can’t see you. Choose every position 
carefully. Concealment from both ground and air is 
necessary. Consider the position from the enemy's 
point of view. Avoid unnecessary movement. When 
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you do move, pick out a concealed place to which to 
move, think first how you can move there without at- 
tracting enemy attention, and then move quickly. Use 
ditches, hedges, edges of woods, and folds of the 
ground. These accidents of the ground will prevent ac- 
cidents to you. Avoid outstanding landmarks such as 
lone trees or rocks, fence corners, and so forth. Such 
points are easily picked up as targets by enemy observ- 
ers. Keep in shadows; they are good substitutes for 
other concealment. Smear your face with dust, mud, 
or grease paint. Your face may be your misfortune if it 
is bright and shining. Remove or conceal any equip- 
ment which reflects sunlight. Use extra care when you 
are tired. Fatigue leads to carelessness. 

When you put up any sort of tent or shelter, it should 
be placed so that it will be in dense shadows both in 
daylight and when airplane flares are used at night. 
Such shelters must never be placed in lines or other reg- 
ular pattern. No tents should be left up during day- 
light unless they are thoroughly concealed. You should 
always camouflage the canvas surfaces and also the 
openings where dark shadows would otherwise be evi- 
dent. Branches of surrounding foliage, loose leaves, 
grass, or other local debris are excellent materials for 
this purpose. 

You must be particularly careful in bivouac not to 
leave your underwear, papers, blankets, or equipment 
exposed on the ground, even at night. Bury or other- 
wise conceal your empty emergency ration tins and 
other cans to prevent them from reflecting light which 
would indicate activity in the area. 

Vehicles are hard to conceal because they are big and 
have a regular outline. The great increase in the use of 
motor vehicles and the value to the enemy of their lo- 
cation, both for information and as targets, make it most 
important that every soldier know how to hide them. A 
vehicle is conspicuous because of its rectangular shape, 
its shadow, and the tracks it makes, and nothing can 
hide a moving vehicle on a road if the road can be seen. 
But you can conceal a parked vehicle if you place it in a 
concealed location or use natural or artificial camou- 
flage to prevent its shape, shadow, and tracks from re 
vealing its location. 

If you are in charge of a vehicle that must be con- 
cealed, pick out a spot that offers some natural con- 
cealment from observation, if one is available—a place 
where you can use camouflage to blend in with the 
surrounding terrain. A place in the shadows cast by 
trees or shrubbery is excellent. 

If an open field is all that is available, don’t think 
this means that concealment is not possible. Of course, 
if you park in the center of the field, camouflage won't 
hide the vehicle, for not only will the unusual object in 
the otherwise smooth field attract attention, but the 
tracks will point to your hiding place. Pick a place along 
one of the edges of the field where the shadow of your 
vehicle will fall in the shadow of low brush or a hedge 
or ditch. If there are buildings near, you may hide your 
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vehicle in one, or you can make your vehicle seem a 
part of the existing pattern and appear as a lean-to ad- 
dition to a building. 

Determine the & concealed approach to the spot 
you have selected. Remember that good concealment 
may be spoiled by carelessly made tracks. Move your 
vehicle off the road to the place } you have selected for it 
in such a way that, if possible, the tracks are concealed 
or can be erased, and park it headed in the direction of 
probable departure. If visible tracks must be made, 
make them intelligently. Do not cut across a field to 
the parking place. Follow a fence or hedge or the fur- 
rows of a field. Vehicle tracks are very apparent in soft 
or grass-covered ground and stay v isible for a long time. 

When you camouflage the vehicle you must break up 
its outline and the shadow it casts. ‘Although the ve- 
hicle is painted an inconspicuous color, it has a sharp, 
unnatural outline which should be broken. Natural 
materials are best, if available, and you have to use care 
to place the material as it grows in nature. Don’t use 
too much material or the appearance will be unnatural. 

Except in barren areas, as in a desert, you will ordi- 
narily be able to secure natural camouflage material in 
adequate quantity. However, if you can’t find enough 
natural material, use a camouflage net. Such nets have 
a mesh of about two and a half inches and are big 
enough to cover the vehicle. 

But such a net is not a magic cloak which will make 
all objects beneath it invisible. If it is placed right over 
the top of the vehicle it will not make its rectangular 
shape and shadow disappear. So the net is used as a 
curtain and a base to hold garnishing, both natural and 
artificial. The top of the net should be tied to some sup- 
port above the vehicle, a tree or pole, for example. 
Then the edges of the net should be pulled away from 
the vehicle and pegged to the ground. 

The net must be garnished either with natural or 
artificial material. Small branches and twigs can be 
drawn through the openings in the net so that they are 
held in an upright position as they grow in nature. 
Garnishing is more often done with artificial materials 
and usually consists of strips of cloth interwoven in 
irregular patterns, with ends left hanging to cast broken 
re These strips of cloth are Syed to match the 
local foliage. This type of garnishing is usually done 
before the net is issued for use. Sacks or strips of burlap 
or old canvas may sometimes be used. In the vicinity of 
buildings, old lumber may be used to break the outline 
and shadow a vehicle. 

Your windshield and headlight lenses will reflect less 
light if they are faced away from the sun. To cover the 
windshield and side windows, you can throw a blanket 
over the cab and hold it in place by catching the edges 
between the doors and cab frame. Use grease or mud to 

revent the reflection of light from other bright sur- 
enogr ee: + hts, for example. In cold weather a sta- 
tionary vehicle with its engine running may be detected 
by the white cloud of its exhaust. 
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If you are in charge of several vehicles don’t |: yoy, 
drivers park them in a group, line, or other reg: r pat 
tern. If practicable, each vehicle should have \:, ow» 
concealment. Make full use of trees and their s!) dows 
Have your drivers stay near their parked vehicls, cop 
cealed under bushes or trees. They should be ca ioned 
about moving about and never allowed to gather in 


groups 

If you are charged with the concealment of a y apon 
a machine gun or antitank gun for example, you hay. 
two problems—you must have a good field of fire ye 
your position must be hard for the enemy to locate and 
so you must avoid an obvious or conspicuous location 

The best camouflage will be of little value if your weap 
on position is in a location that is easily recognize d and 
can be clearly indicated on the ground or a map to an 
artillery observer or to airplanes. 

When a gun is fired, the blast of hot gases burns or 
otherwise marks the ground for some distance in front 
of the muzzle. This blast mark will often disclose a gun 
position after a few rounds have been fired. You must 
provide material for covering the blast mark if the gun 
is to stay in the same position after firing. This camou 
flage should be removed, if time permits, before th: 
gun is fired again, or inspected and renewed as neces 
sary after the gun has fired. Wetting down the ground 
in front of the gun, if this can be done without disclos 
ing the position, will lessen but will not eliminate blas 
marks. 

The outline of the gun and its armor must be broken 
and made to blend in with the surrounding ground. On 
barren ground this can be done by attaching pieces of 
cardboard, cloth, or wood to the shield. 

If a sheet or net is needed to conceal the gun it must 
be made to appear natural. Otherwise the artificial ap 
pearance of the net itself will disclose the position. 

Brass cartridge cases, powder bags, ammunition con 
tainers, and spare-parts packages should be covered or 
otherwise concealed to avoid attracting attention to the 
position. 

All leaders—right on down to squad and half-squad 
leaders—are required to take appropriate action for the 
camouflage and concealment of their units. But the 
measures taken by leaders are of little value unless 
every soldier in the unit gives complete and intelligent 
coéperation and assistance—careless action by a single 
individual may disclose an otherwise carefully con 
cealed unit. The best camouflage material and work will 
be of no value in gaining concealment without camou 
flage discipline. 

Camouflage discipline has two objectives: Prevention 
of any change in the appearance of the visible terrain 
by the personnel occupying it, and maintenance of 
camouflage material. 

Outside of movement, the first evidence an observer 
has of the presence of his enemy is a change in the 
normal appearance of the terrain. The longer the enemy 
has had to observe the terrain the more quickly will he 
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note nges. The most noticeable changes are new 
paths tracks, trees cut down or sod displaced, foreign 


object ind newly dug earth. You must always be care- 


fai no: to make such changes without proper camouflage 
measures and to caution others against doing so. When- 
ever can, use existing roads, trails, and paths. 


If you must make a new path, make it under cover 
of trees or bushes or along a ditch, hedge, furrows, or 
fence line. If this is impossible obliterate the tracks by 
sweeping over them with boughs of trees or similar ma- 
terials. Never end the new path at a camouflage installa- 
rion but continue it until it joins an existing road or 
trail, then back-track. If time permits, all paths both 
new ind old should be wired or taped at the sides to pre 
vent widening which would indicate heavy use. Don't 
xermit vehicles to turn around at a camouflaged posi 
tion. Have them move on to a normal turning point. 

You should never cut or change the appearance of 
trees which the enemy has had a chance to observe. 
When sod is cut, save it and use it to cover the newly 
dug earth. Don’t throw things around on the ground, 
but conceal or bury them. 

When you are performing any duty near a concealed 
location—for example, a messenger reporting to a mes 
sage center or command post, delivering ammunition to 
a gun position or rations to a kitchen, bringing an am- 
bulance to an aid station or a maintenance truck to a 
truck park—use the greatest care not to disclose the lo 
cation. 

Whether you are on foot, mounted, or driving a ve- 
hicle, follow a used road or path, ask for information, 
and obey the instructions of sentries posted to enforce 
camouflage discipline. 

Camouflage material is easily displaced or damaged. 
You should take a good look at your camouflaged po 
sition to impress its appearance on your memory. Then 
inspect it frequently and correct any changes made by 
displacement or wilting. If you are on duty as a camou 
flage sentry get a clear mental picture of the camou- 
flage when you are posted and be sure it looks the same 
at the end of your tour. 

Don’t be careless and thus expose your comrades to 
enemy attacks. They depend on you just as you must 
de pend on them. Don’t look up at airplanes. The Nazi 
is looking for you too, and you're easier to hit than he 
is. Don’t walk in the open. Every time you put your 
foot down you leave a mark of forty-eight square inches 
to attract Axis attention. Don’t gather in groups. Dis- 
persion of men insures longer life for all. Don’t dry 
clothing in the open. It acts as a signal to point out 
your unit to enemy airplanes. Don’t throw newspapers, 
boxes, ration tins, or cans in the open. They indicate 
activity in the area. Don’t use flashlights or strike 
matches in a combat area at night. They serve the enemy 
as a beacon does an air pilot. Don’t park your truck 
with the windshield uncovered or the rear flap open. 
If you attract any visitors they're sure to be of the un- 
welcome variety. Don’t forget that the Jap and German 
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is a trained and intelligent soldier. Anything that would 
disclose his presence to you will disclose your presence 
to him. 

Cover 

Cover is your protection against the fire of Axis weap 
ons. The type of cover which you seek will depend upon 
the kind of enemy fire against which you are seeking 
protection. A reverse slope that would give you protec 
tion from his rifles or machine guns will probably not 
protect you from the high-angle fire of his mortars or 
howitzers. As in concealment, when you are looking 
for cover study the terrain from the enemy’s point of 
view. Many nz atural objects will give you cover and, if 
time and your mission permit, you can use artificial 
means to obtain or improve cover. 

You are most exposed to enemy fire when you are 
standing and much less exposed when you are prone 
You are best protected when you are below the surface 
of the ground. For example, under artillery shellfire, of 
ten men who would get hit by shell fragments while 
standing, only six would be hit if all were prone in the 
open, and only one would be hit if they were all in shal 
low trenches or foxholes. In a machine-gun attack by 
low-flying planes your chances of not being hit are four 
times as good if you are flat on the ground—even on a 
Hat road—as they are if you are standing. Your chances 
of escaping injury from bomb fragments are six times 
better prone than if you are standing. And if you are in 
even a small depression during an air attack there is 
very little chance of being hit at all either by machine 
gun fire or bomb fragments. 

Many natural objects, trees, rocks, ditches, embank 
ments, and folds in the ground, as well as shell holes, 
afford protection from hostile fire. Such cover is readily 
apparent to every eye. You must learn to study the 
ground in order to appreciate the cover afforded by the 
slightest depressions and lumps in the ground that look 
practically flat to the untrained eye. By making full 
use of all natural cover and using the method of move 
ment best for each situation, you will have considerable 
protection while moving under hostile fire. When you 
are to stay in a position you should use all available time 
to improve your cover by arti*cial means. In other 
words, dig in. 

In order to improve natural protection against hostile 
fire by hasty construction you must have a knowledge 
of the tools available, their use, and the types of hasty 
intrenchments which will afford cover. Permanent or 
semi-permanent cover takes many men and a long time 
to construct, and will normally be done under the super 
vision of an officer. When your mission permits, you 
should provide or improve your cover by digging. You 
must know the different types of cover and learn how 
best to construct them by digging. These types have 
been developed by survivors of many an enemy attack 
and tested under fire. It is hard work, and it takes prac 


tice to dig them quickly and properly. But learn how 


before Jap or German action forces you to. 
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All dismounted combat troops carry wit]: them small 
individual tools for making hasty intrenchments. The 
men of the twelve-man infantry squad carry 1 wire 
cutter, 1 intrenching axe, 3 pickmattocks, and 7 in- 
trenching shovels. 

In addition to these small tools, intrenching sets 

(carried by the engineers) are issued as needed by large 
groups for digging intrenchments. These sets include, 
among other tools, the standard-size axe, pickmattock, 
and shovel. Each truck and similar vehicle carries these 
three tools. You should know how to use them effec- 
tively to construct cover. 

When you are under small-arms fire you can get pro- 
tection by digging a long, shallow trench while you are 
lying down flat on the ground with your head toward the 
enemy. Use your own individual tools, or your bayonet, 
mess kit cover, sticks, or anything else available. Lie on 
your left side and use whatever tools you have to dig a 
small trench in which your head and body will fit side- 
ways. Roll over into this and, lying on your right side, 
reverse the position of your hands to widen the trench. 
When you have cover for your head, shoulders, and 
hips, extend your trench to the rear to provide cover 
for your legs. Throw the dirt to the front to form a para- 
pet and increase your protection. In average soil you 
can get fair protection in about ten minutes and finish 
your trench in less than an hour. The finished trench 
will give you protection against flat-trajectory small- 
arms fire, but only partial protection against high-ex- 
plosive shell or bomb fragments. You should enlarge 
the forward portion into a foxhole as soon as enemy fire 

ormits. 

The foxhole is the more usual form of hasty intrench- 
ment. You may start to dig it from a prone or crouching 
position. You will be able to dig it more easily, however, 
from a standing position when not under fire. It is de- 
veloped successively from the squatting type to the 
kneeling and finally to the standing type of foxhole. 
In average soil you can dig the standing type, using 
standard-size tools, in one hour or less and with indi- 
vidual infantry tools it takes about an hour and a half. 
This type of intrenchment will give you satisfactory pro- 
tection against small-arms fire and the fragments of ar- 
tillery shell and bombs. When water collects, dig a small 
hole (sump), larger than a canteen cup, at the lowest 
part of the bottom so you can easily bail out water. In 
firm soil, with the lower portion enlarged, you can curl 
up in the bottom and secure better protection from 
shellfire, and protection from tanks passing overhead. 

With a small amount of labor you can improve a 
shell hole for quick protection and good concealment. 
This improvement consists of a recess dug two or three 
feet into the forward slope to get a good firing position 
and lateral protection from shell fragments and enfi- 
lade fire. If you are taking cover in a ditch or behind a 
bank, the same kind of recess dug in the side or edge 
will give you considerably more cover than the unim- 


proved bank or ditch. 
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The slit trench has become very important |) th. 
present war. It gives excellent protection against all 
types of fire and air attack, and in firm soil Cor when 
revetted in soft soil) provides protection agains tanks 
passing overhead. It is an excellent type of co 
the immediate protection of gun and vehicle cre, 
for antitank lookouts. 

A slit trench is less visible to ground observation jf 
it is dug parallel to the front and the spoil (dug-oy 
earth) scattered and concealed and not used as a para- 
pet. Any cut sod should be saved and used for camovy. 
flage. Such a trench can be concealed by methods simi. 
lar to shou used in camouflaging a foxhole. A slit tre nch 
should be as narrow as possible and still give you room 
to fit in it, and deep enough so you can get below the 
surface of the ground. A standing slit trench may be 
caved in by concentrated artillery fire. For this reason 
one dug in soft ground should be well-braced and 
revetted. A single slit trench should not be used for 
more than two men. For more than that, dig more 
trenches. Slit trenches in the shape of a chevron or 
cross, about six feet on a side, insure protection against 
enfilade fire from tanks. 

After individual cover has been provided, a shallow 
trench may be dug connecting individuals. You may 
use this type of trench for lateral communication be 
tween foxholes or slit trenches. Such trenches are deep 
enough to give cover when you are crawling on your 
hands and knees. 

If you are preparing your squad for defense, you 
should deploy your men and give each one a primary 
position and a primary and secondary sector of fire to 
meet the most probable direction of attack. Since all 
around defense is a necessity for every unit, you must 
also designate any supplementary positions and secon: 
dary fire sectors needed to protect the flanks and rear 
of your squad position. Primary fire sectors cover the 
squad sector of fire toward the enemy. The secondary 
fire sectors cover areas at close ranges, two hundred to 
four hundred yards, to the flanks, in the sectors of ad- 
jacent squads. Supplementary positions are prepared 
for protection against attack from flank or rear in case 
of hostile penetration of adjacent sectors. 

Foxholes for each primary and supplementary po- 
sition are started as soon as possible after you deploy 
your squad, and more fully developed as time and the 
situation permit. Indiv idual foxholes should be about 
five yards apart or they may be placed in pairs. If the 
position is to be held for some time, have the foxholes 
connected where necessary by shallow connecting 
trenches. If your men are to occupy the foxholes over- 
night, have them extend the foxholes on each side or 
deepen the connecting trenches so they can lie prone 
while sleeping. 

If an automatic weapon, automatic rifle, machine gun. 
or submachine gun is available, you should site it in 
an advanced position near the center of your group of 
foxholes so that its fire can cover the entire fire sector 
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squad and the fronts of adjacent squads. Select 

rnate position nearby to which it can move, if 
ry, and deliver the same fire. Select a secondary 
) to permit its fire to cover the rear. 
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Movement Unper Enemy OpservaTION or Fire 


Movement is more apt to attract the attention of 
enemy observers and draw enemy fire than any other 
thing you do. A sudden jerk of your arm, a quick move- 
ment of your weapon, or the puff of your breath on a 
cold morning, will catch the eye and focus observation 
on your position. Yet movement is necessary in combat 
in order that you may close with the enemy and de- 
stroy him. You must develop your self-control to such 
a degree that you make no unnecessary movement, and 
train yourself to move rapidly and in a way to attract 
the least attention and present little or no target for 

Nazi or Jap fire. 

W hen you are near the enemy you must stay mo- 
tionless except for the movement necessary in firing, ob- 
serving, transmitting orders or signals, or attacking. 
When you stop in the open or behind any slight con- 
cealment or cover, and your unit is not actually firing at 
the enemy, you must lie motionless in the prone po- 
sition, with your body stretched out as close to the 
ground as possible. Your body should be flat, your left 
cheek on the ground, your legs extended and spread 
out. Your heels shauhd be turned in and touch the 
ground, your arms extended to the front, flat on the 
ground. If you are armed, you grasp your rifle or other 
weapon in your right hand at the balance. 

You may advance by running, creeping, or crawling. 
You must learn to do these things with precision, speed, 
and minimum exposure. 

You advance by running when your squad advances 
by squad rushes, or when its advance is made by indi- 
vidual rushes from cover to new cover or concealment. 
You must be able to run at top speed and drop down 
to seek cover instantly. 

If you are in the prone position, to prepare to rise 
draw in your arms until your hands are opposite your 
head. Keep your elbows down and away from your body 
and keep your head down. Avoid all careless move- 
ments that might betray your preparations to rise. 

Raise your body quickly by straightening your arms, 
shift your weight to your left arm and left leg, throw 
your right leg forward, and jump off to the right front 
The slower you are in rising the longer you are exposed 

While running, bend your body forward as low as you 
can and still keep up maximum speed. If armed with a 
rifle, hold it in both hands, left hand near the balance, 
right hand at the small of the stock, and left shoulder 
held forward. Run at top speed direct to the next se- 
lected point. Normally a single advance in individual 
tushes should be from fifteen to thirty yards when 
under fire (three to five seconds—no longer). The 
slower you run the longer you are exposed. 

Drop to the ground quickly in the most convenient 
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manner, being careful your legs don’t flop up in the 
air when you fall to the ground. Either of the following 
methods is easy. 

(1) Advance your left foot, turning it so that it 
points across the front of your body. Drop forward on 
the outside of your left knee and at the same time ex 
tend your rifle grasped in both hands and held verti- 
cally, so that the butt strikes the ground at full arm’s 
length directly in front of your left knee. Pivoting on 
your left knee and the butt of the rifle, roll forward into 
the firing position, with the rifle at your shoulder, or 
into the prone position with the rifle on the ground to 
the front. 

(2) While running, jump to a position with your 
feet on line and two to two and a half feet apart, As you 
jump, shift your rifle so that your right hand grasps it 
at the balance, and as you land, drop to your knees. 
Fall forward and catch your weight on your outstretched 
left hand; stretch your right hand (holding the rifle) 
forward to assist your left arm in lowering your body. 
Avoid striking the ground with the muzzle of your rifle. 
Your legs are stretched to the rear and your left arm is 
stretched forward. You hit the ground in approximately 
the correct prone position. Slowness in dropping down 
will prolong your exposure. 

Creeping is slow and tiring. But you will often have 
to use it from the prone position for short advances, 
when you are close to the enemy and low cover such as 
a shallow ditch, low wall, or tree trunk is available. Rest 
your body on your lower legs, elbows, and forearms. 
Lift your chest and stomach slightly off the ground. 
Keep your body low, your head and buttocks down. 
Keep your knees always behind your buttocks and drag 
your body forward by alternately pulling with either 
arm. With practice, you will be able to attain fairly 
rapid movement with very little exposure. 

Crawling is still slower but involves less exposure. 
You use it for short advances when you are close to the 
enemy and have little or no cover. From the prone po 
sition bring your hands slowly back beside your head, 
keeping your elbows down. Draw up either leg and 
as your body forward with it. When you are not too 
close to the enemy and when slight cover is available 
you can crawl faster by rising slightly on your forearms 
and pushing alternately with each leg. 

Crawling differs from creeping in that your chest and 
stomach stay on the ground and you push your body 
forward instead of pulling it. 

You cannot learn these methods of movement by 
reading, discussion, or thought. You can learn them 
only by constant and intelligent practice—on the ground. 
If you have developed the ability to use all of these 
methods, you will be a valuable member of your unit 
for along time. 

If you are the leader of a group, you must know how 
to make full use of the concealment and cover offered 
by the ground and the appropriate battle formation to 
be adopted for every situation. It is only with this 
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knowledge that you will be able to avoid unnecessary 
casualties which might prevent the accomplishment of 
your mission. All leaders, from squad leader up, must 
use the ground to the best advantage to avoid unneces 
sary exposure of individuals. If your group is acting as 
a part of a larger unit you cannot always choose the 
terrain over which it must advance. But you must see to 
it that full advantage is taken of the formation used and 
of all protective features over which it moves. 

During the approach march you will conduct your 
group in the formation designated by your next higher 
leader. During the actual fire fight you will lead it 
against the objectives he has designated. Usually you 
will advance from one intermediate objective to 
another. The actual methods of advance employed by 
your group in the fire fight are left to your own initiative. 
The ground and the effectiveness of the Axis fire will 
determine the methods you use. You must take every 
advantage of the available cover and concealment. Use 
formations which are irregular and inconspicuous and 
suited to the terrain. You must codrdinate the move 
ment of your group with its own fire and with the fire 
of adjacent units and supporting weapons. You may 
have your own group advance by infiltration, by using 
a covered approach, by rushes, or by side- slipping. 

Infiltration is a suitable way for crossing ground 
which affords only intermittent cover for a deployed 
squad while it is advancing to a forward position. This 
method involves a minimum of exposure to enemy artil 
lery or small-arms fire, and you will use it very fre- 
quently. 

Indicate the objective or the line on which you wish 
the squad to re-form. Then direct your men by name to 
move forward, directing the scouts to move first. After 
three or four men have moved forward you should then 
move forward yourself. Your second-in-command should 
direct the forward movement of the rest of your men 
and should himself be the last to advance. 

The scouts work forward first to the objective which 
you indicated. The other men of the squad work for- 
ward on separated routes to positions approximately to 
the front of their original positions. You must see that 
they do not bunch or follow in trace over exposed areas. 
Such areas should be crossed by creeping, crawling, or 
short individual rushes. You should direct each man 
who follows you to a firing position when he reaches 


(To be continued) 
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the new line, and if fire is to be delivered from tic ney 
line, you give your men the firing data you get from 
your scouts. 
If the ground affords a covered route—for ex ple a 
ravine or ditch—you should use it in getting you: quad 


forward. Avoid long, circuitous routes; these make for 
delay and loss of contact with units to your righ; 
left. Form your squad in column of files at vary 
tances and advance it as a unit. Lead your squad your 
self with one or two scouts ahead of you. Your second 
in-command keeps at the rear. Have your men cross ex 
posed areas along the route by creeping, crawling, or 
short individual rushes. 

You will ordinarily resort to rushes under fire only jr 
moving your squad from cover to cover across short 
smetches of comparatively open terrain, or in closing 
with the Jap or German. This is a tiring method of ad 
vance and should be used only for short distances. You 
may advance by rushes of the entire squad, of groups of 
several men, or by individuals. A period during which 
the hostile resistance is neutralized by strong concen 
tration of supporting fires favors a rush “he a a large 
group. Rushes by smaller groups or by indiv iduals per 
mit those not moving to cover the movement with hre 
All rushes should be ‘made at top speed. 

When you are confronted with an exposed, fire swept 
area in your area of advance you must use your initia 
tive to advance your squad without incurring heavy 
losses. Where ad). icent squads are advancing you may 
assist them by fire or you may side-slip temporarily t 
maneuver in their area in order to knock out—from the 
flank or rear—resistance in your own area of advance 
A squad usually side-slips to outflank enemy resistance 
when lack of cover or the strength of enemy fire pre 
vents continued forward movement in its assigned zone 
of advance. Your platoon leader normally will direct 
such maneuvers. Adjacent squad leaders must be fore 
warned of such a maneuver, either by prearranged sig 

nals or by messages. If you are using this method on 
your own initiative, you are responsible that the adja 
cent squad leaders are forewarned. It is far better to 
side-slip and use a nearby covered approach than to risk 
losses by advancing straight to the front by rushes or 
even by infiltration. The test of your leadership i is your 
ability to lead your squad to its objective with a mini 
mum of losses. 
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Gas Ona Hostile Shore: 


By Colonel Alden H. Waitt 


\ftcr two weeks of preparation the Greek fleet and 
my assembled at Aulis in Boetia to avenge the seduc 
tion of Helen, wife of Menelaus, by Paris, son of Priam, 
king I roy. 


fhe wind thereupon proving fair, the fleet made 
sail and brought the forces to the coast of Troy. The 
Trojans s opposed the landing valiantly. At the first 
onset many were slain and one of the noblest of the 
Greeks, Protesilaus, fell by the hand of Hector.” 

Several thousand years later another fleet stood off 

Gallipoli within cannon shot of Troy. The Turks oP 
posed the landing valiantly. At this first onset and a 
he other bloody subsequent assaults, thousands 
British troops were slain. 

[he passage of years has not lessened the proble m 
which coafeonned Greek and British in other wars. 
lhe landing of troops on a hostile shore is still one of 
the most difficult of operations. And if the defender 
adds chemical weapons to his inherent defensive ad 
vantage, the task of the attacking force becomes still 
more difficult. 

One of the important obstacles that must be foreseen 
by any commander planning such an operation is the 
chemical obstacle. Every plan for a landing on the 
enemys shore must take into account the chance of 


*From Gas Warfare, by Colonel Alden H. Waitt. New York 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1942. Reprinted by permission of the author 
und the publishers 


running into chemica! agents, and 


must provide a 
means of overcoming them. 


These things must be cov 
ered by the plan whenever there is any probability that 
the enemy may use gas. 

As defensive means of warfare, chemicals a e highly 
valuable and flexible. They serve many aein and 
not the least of them is to provide an effective defense 
over a period of several days without the necessity of! 
holding a large number of troops at the area to be 
defended. 

The commander must first foresee the obstacles. He 
must estimate all ways in which a defender might make 
use of chemicals. After this is done, then he must find 
the means to overcome these possible chemical defenses 

On any stretch of shore, the practicable landing 
ple ices are ge nerally tew owing to the irregularities of 
the shore line, the depth of the water, the surf, or the 
prevailing winds. Thus a defending enemy will often 
be able to make a fairly accurate estimate of where a 
landing is likely to be made, 
ahead of time. 


and to plan his defense 
Some of the things that make a particu 
also make it 
For example, quiet 


lar section of shore a good landing beach, 
a good place for chemical defense. 
water is desirable, and quiet water is usually found 
along the parts of shore where the wind comes from 
the land more than from the sea. Such spots lend them 
selves to the release of gas in cylinders from the head 
lands or even from beaches 





The 1st Filipino Infantry in training on the west coast. After land- 
ing on the beach the men move forward through a smoke screen. 
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While landing troops are still aboard their transports, 
and even until they come close to land, they run no 
great risk from chemicals. There can be little effective 
chemical fire against a ship. Certainly the use of non- 
persistent gases against ships need not be considered, 
and except for tear gas in combination with shell or 
shrapnel there will be no likelihood of chemicals fired 
by mobile artillery. Armor-piercing shell from shore 
batteries may carry a proportion of irritant gases mixed 
with high explosive. Bombers may use phosphorus or 
mustard gas bombs, but it is doubtful if either of these 
would be substituted for high explosive. The defend- 
ing enemy commander seeks destruction and there is 
no substitute for HE as a destructive agent. But some 
bombs of mustard gas may be mixed in with explosive 
bombs to increase confusion and make the landing 
troops put on their masks. 

At the same time, an attack by bombardment avia- 
tion against a landing operation seems unlikely, since 
the landing would not be attempted without local air 
superiority or at least a definite air advantage. Sup- 
porting aviation would fail in its mission if enemy 
planes were able to deliver a bombing attack against 
the transports or their protecting naval vessels. Never- 
theless, large ships which have stopped in the open 
ocean are excellent air targets, and their vulnerability 
to air attack should not be lost sight of since the enemy 
may be able to hold back some of his air strength for 
the critical moment when troops are disembarking in 
small boats for the landing. 

Thus if gas is used by the defending enemy, his first 
important chemical attack on the landing force will per- 
haps occur as the troops are disembarking into landing 
boats and the tows are being formed, for then the at- 
tacker is most vulnerable. A few planes carrying mus- 
tard spray can cover a wide area and cause tremendous 
damage and confusion. Here the conditions favor the 
use of the chemical spray, and the results may be so 
important that the enemy will use a number of planes 
for this purpose at this critical moment. 

If the wind is right, the enemy may easily release a 
heavy cloud of irritant gas from the headlands in such 
a way that it will cover the waters the small boats must 
pass through coming to shore. Wearing the gas mask 
would then be an absolute requirement; and landing in 
a mask is, to say the least, a difficult job. 

As soon as the first boats come within range of enemy 
machine guns, the run-in may be covered by smoke 
laid by friendly airplanes, either sprayed as a screen or 
laid by dropping floating smoke pots. This presupposes, 
of course, that surprise Eos been lost and the landing is 
being attempted against resistance. The smoke stops 
the enemy from delivering aimed fire. Hence where 
resistance is expected, pe. is essential and the wise 
landing commander will use plenty of it in gaining his 
toe hold on the beach and in securing and holding it. 
And he will improvise ways of making smoke, if he has 
to, as well as to use every standard smoke device. 
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As the attack reaches the beach and the troops rug, 
to gain a foothold, the enemy again has an ¢ <cellen; 
opportunity to use mustard sprayed from planes. |; 
takes a few planes a matter of seconds to lay a |,and of 
chemical a mile long and several hundred yarc\s wid. 

But it is after the troops have gained their beachhead 
that their chemical difficulties may really begin Up to 
this point the use of chemicals has been largely a ques 
tion of opportunity, but now they offer a sure advantage 
to the defender. 

The next job of the landing troops, after securing 
the beachhead, is to push ahead to their final objective 
They must organize and go forward at once. The for. 
ward impulse must not be lost. After passing any ob 
stacle, whether a bridge, defile, or beach, there must be 
a fanning out in order to gain shoulder room. Troops 
hemmed in by natural or created obstacles on their 
flanks will have tough going when the ground to their 
front is held by determined men. 

This lack of shoulder room because of natural ob 
stacles was one of the reasons for the failure of the 
British on Gallipoli. The actual landings were accom 
plished successfully. The British gained a foothold bu: 
that was all. 

Persistent chemicals are most effective for increasing 
the difficulties of natural obstacles. And where these do 
not exist, a liberal sprinkling of mustard is often a first 
class substitute. If the ground does give the attacking 
troops ample room to deploy, wide bands of mustard, 
perpendicular to the shore line, will delay their lateral 
movement. The mustard can be put down in this 
manner by means of land mines, or by artillery, air 
planes, or chemical mortars. 

It is true that passage is not physically barred by any 
chemical agent. But maneuver over contaminated 
ground is hazardous, it cannot be accomplished without 
wearing the gas mask, and it is certain to result in a 
large number of casualties. Thus by making full use of 
chemical obstacles the enemy on the shore can hold a 
given area of ground with a smaller number of men 
than would otherwise be possible. He will also sweep 
the contaminated areas by fire from machine guns and 
artillery, thus further slowing the attacking troops and 
keeping them down close to the ground surface where 
the contamination is greatest. 

Where winds are dependable, as they are in many 
cases, and narrow corridors exist along which landing 
troops must pass, the enemy may use gas clouds of non- 
persistent chemicals released from cylinders or projec: 
tors. Indeed, a landing force may meet with chemical 
attack in all of its many forms if the enemy has been 
able to anticipate the landing. 





Now what can be done to offset and overcome the 
chemical defense an enemy may try to use along his 
shores? In the first place a landing on a hostile shore 
begins back on friendly soil, weeks or months before 
embarkation. Perfect gas training and the best possible 
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A decontamination squad in action. 


antigas equipment are essentials for every landing force 
that may run into gas. 

[he organization for chemical defense should be 
even more complete than what is ordinarily required for 
operations on land. Each company will need its regu- 
lar quota of two gas noncommissioned officers. Each 
battalion, in addition to its gas officer and noncommis- 
sioned officer, must have a squad of selected men care- 
fully trained in chemical reconnaissance methods and 
quipped to conduct degassing operations on a small 
scale. Each regiment should have a similar squad under 
the direction of the regimental gas officer. 

Before embarkation the commander should make 
certain that all antigas equipment is available, service- 
able, and ready to go over with each landing wave. 
Every man must know how to use his protective equip- 
ment, and understand how to behave if he becomes ex- 
posed to chemicals. First-aid training for gas casualties 
should be included. There must be repeated exercises 
aboard ship to accustom all men to wearing the mask 
for long periods. Working while masked develops the 
ability to fight while masked. 

During the landing itself protection is largely an 
individual problem, for there is little chance for meas- 
ures of group protection. As soon as the first sub-wave 
has reached the beach, its mission is to push forward 
and secure the landing for the succeeding sub-waves. 
As soon as it is possible to gain the beachhead, the first 
wave must push forward at once to the principal ob- 
jective. Therefore all steps possible will have to be 
taken to overcome any slowing of the attack from enemy 
gas. 

Regimental gas officers with their assistants should 
accompany the shore party commanders, or at all events 
land with an early sub-wave. They reconnoiter as soon 
as they land to find whether the enemy is using gas, and 
particularly whether or not he has laid down barriers 
of mustard. 


Chemical defense squads under battalion gas officers 
accompany their units in each sub-wave as a part of the 
combat team. These squads must all be equipped with 
protective clothing so they can go through gassed areas. 
They carry cutting tools, small intrenching shovels, and 
material with which to clear lanes through heavily con 
taminated brush and undergrowth. They cannot elimi 
nate entirely the danger of bodily contact with mustard 
type gases On grass, unde growth, 
branches, but they can reduce it greatly. 

It is an open question whether or not it will be pos 
sible for the members of chemical defense squads to 

carry some small amount of degassing material. If it is 

found practicable, each man should carry about twenty 
five pounds of chloride of lime in a knapsack. Obvi 
ously this will only be enough for degassing on the 
smallest scale, but that is essential. 

For example, the degassing of the small area for 
portable radio apparatus is most important since com 
munication between the landing party and the com 

mander of the operation must be maintained. Degas 
sing material is extremely useful at the entrances and 
exits of contaminated trails. Foot burns may be reduced 
by requiring troops to scuff their feet in chloride of lime 
at these places. 

As soon as the antigas squads land, they help the gas 
officers reconnoiter to find gassed areas. They deter- 
mine the extent of the chemical obstacles and find ways 
around them if possible. If not they make the best way 
through them. Some will act as guides for the advanc- 
ing troops. 

Active counter measures are, of course, taken against 
enemy gas as soon as possible. When artillery becomes 
available, it directs counter-battery fire against guns that 
may be laying down persistent gas. Degassing may be 
necessary at battery positions. 

Medical units have special duties to carry out if gas 
is encountered. It should be possible to set up field 
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stations near the beach where men can be bathed who 
have run into mustard or similar gas. There will be 
plenty of salt water at hand, and a bath with issue soap 
or any other will reduce casualties materially. 

When the beachhead is secured, the antigas units 
take measures for degassing areas that must be occupied, 
or along which troops and supplies must pass. They 
take extra precautions to protect food and water being 

carried from the shore inland. Dangerous areas are 
posted with signs, and sentries placed where necessary 
to prevent passage through them. If wind and w eather 
conditions favor continued use of chemicals by the 
enemy, all precautions must be taken against non- 
persistent clouds. Constant inspection of the protective 
equipment is also necessary. 

A definite plan of protection is essential, for without 
such a plan a landing force is liable to find it impossible 
to accomplish its mission against a well-trained enemy. 





he other side of this problem, that of protecting a 
beach defense of our own against enemy gas, is equally 
important and de me inds as careful consideration as the 
protection of landing parties. Again it is necessary to 
foresee the obstacles before attempting to set up a Sys- 
tem of defense. 

In a landing operation there is a point when ad- 
vantage in the use of chemicals passes from the attacker 
to the defender. Up to the time the attack reaches the 
beach and the landing party leaves its boats, the chemi- 
cal advantage, such as it is, is with the attack. But as 
soon as the attack does reach the beach, it changes hands 
and rests with the defense. 

There are several rather remote possibilities of chemi- 
cal attack that a beach defense might be prepared to 
resist. It is possible that swift-moving destroyers may 
run in to within a few thousand yards of a beach and 
discharge clouds of irritant gas under cover of darkness. 
This, of course, presupposes that the weather will favor 
the drift of the cloud. But if it is practicable, it should 
prove an effective form of attack. Only an alert gas 
sentry and alarm system and a high degree of training 
in mask adjustment could cope with it. Surface or un- 
derwater craft might also discharge high concentrations 
of nonpersistent gasses such as phosgene. Irritant gasses 
may be fired from naval guns in combination with high 
explosive. 

Frequent attacks by either of these methods, if they 
can be accomplished, would do much to wear down the 
beach defenders and reduce their effectiveness. Unless 
men have been trained to work and fight in their masks, 
the efficiency of the defense will be badly cut down. 

There is also a possibility that persistent gas may be 
used in spray or bombs from naval aircraft. Persistent 
gas wou.d not be used directly on beaches where land- 
ing is contemplated, but could be used on places outside 
the intended landing area or against reserves to prevent 
their reaching critical points. This would make it nec- 
essary for the defense to have protective clothing, pro- 
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tected shelters, and degassing materials, and al 0 be 
prepared to move to alternate positions chosen in aq 
vance. 

The defender must expect a landing to k ma 
under cover of smoke either from planes, destro\ ers, , 
naval gun fire, or from smoke mortars and gins op 
landing craft. Aiming points close to the guns < fend 
ing the beach should be provided (a normal requir 
ment) in order to permit some accuracy of fire whi 
more distant reference points are obscured by smok, 


A protective scheme for a beach defense must tak 
account of all methods that are not unreasonable » 
expect since every enemy must be credited with th, 
ability to accomplish all that is reasonably possib|: 

In the protective scheme against a landing attack g 
means of individual protection are necessary. 

The training requirement of wearing the gas m: sh 
for long periods so that efficiency will not be too great} 
reduced when men are compelled to wear it in action js 
also most important. Training is necessary in the oper 
tion of beach guns while wearing the mask, and training 
in firing while in smoke. Men must be able to make x 
pairs and correct stoppages in the dark or in heavy 
smoke. Beach groups are often isolated, hence a high 
state of gas discipline and training is particularly desir 
able. All troops must be trained to meet gas situations 
alone and to have confidence in their ability to protec 
themselves without the help or advice of an officer o: 
a noncommissioned officer. A knowledge of first aid, i 
gassed, is an essential. 

Since the defense of a beach is conducted by ven 
small groups, there is little opportunity for collective 
protection of the forward elements. Gas-proofing of the 
beach guns may not be practicable. There should b 
however, gas-proof shelters near the guns and com 
mand posts, and communication centers should be gas 
proofed. Communications must function effectively if 
the defense is to be successful. 

Reserve positions require gas- proof shelters. Gas 
proofing is entirely practicable back in these positions 
under all conditions. 

Somewhere within the sector, probably in the neigh 
borhood of the reserves, there should be stores of de 
gassing materials with trained men ready for any ne -eded 
degassing operations. The need for an efficient gas 
alarm and sentry system is obvious. This is tied in with 


the security measures normally taken. Frequent weather 


reports will also help the defender in forecasting the 
probability of enemy gas and smoke operations. 
All men, especially those of antigas units, should be 
rained to watch the weather carefully and take note o! 
prevailing wind currents in their own small sectors. 


Whether we are concerned with the protecting of 3 
landing party or a beach defense, the use of chemicals 
as a weapon introduces three principal requirements 


aside from proper equipment. These are careful train 
ing, perfect gas discipline, and a complete and well 
integrated organization. 
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An Episode from the Great Mungo War of 1950 
By Sergeant Terry Bull 


FAI IN 

When did you shave last, Kukovsky? Well, borrow 

razor and sweep ‘em clean. Your gas mask has got to 
ft snug. Valdez, after supper I want you to work on 
Rocco until he can dress his chest on the line—not his 
chin. Smiggs, is that a new camouflage pattern or slum 
lrippings down the front of your slaughter suit? 

! 

\T EASE! 
ve been ordered to get at least two volunteers out 
ps platoon to take a course as artillery observers. 
[here’s half a dozen of you I'd like to detail, but the 
skipper says they've got to be volunteers. So how many 

f you want to take a short course in the Army School 
f Fire Coérdination? Anybody that wants it, 
forward—pLatoon, HALT! 

Well! What a sweet-smelling lot of heroes you all 
turned out to be—all of you craving to coffee-cool back 
amongst the blackout lights just when there’s a job to 
And no hesitation on the part of any of you 


step 


he done. 
either 

| get it. You've been paying too much attention to 
the rumors that we're going to take another crack at 
that Pambalo river-crossing in a couple of weeks. And 
you'd all rather go to hell with your backs broke than 
try that again. 


Well, just because we're playing with pontons and 
ssault boats doesn’t mean that we're going to make any 


river-crossing. Besides, Pambalo isn’t the place we're 
going to cross. Nobody knows for sure where, except 
maybe the Mungo intelligence. So that just shows you 
how you oughtn’t to pay any attention to any idle 
rumors. Now, does anybody want to fall out and stay 
with the company? 

So you all want to go to school? OK, I'll turn your 
names in. And then help the captain pick a couple of 
you. But first, I ought to tell you something about the 
detail. Fall out and gather around. 

The lucky guys that’re picked will go back to Army 
HQ and get educated by the artillery in spotting shots 
from forward OP positions. You'll get a course from 
the Air Force on airplane photographs, and you'll study 
relief maps of the area you're going to work in until you 
can see ‘em in the dark. The army scouts will take you 
through a postgraduate course in individual scouting, 
compass, night marching, and throat-cutting. The sig- 
nal corps will introduce you to the SCR-536B. Some- 
body, maybe the Navy, will teach you to swim. Then 
you're all set for your job. 


Your job? 

Well, right after you graduate, you'll report to the 
division or maybe the Corps fire-coérdination officer 
and— 

No, Simpkins, the fire-coérdination center is the out 
fit that plans concentrations of all the different kinds of 
fire that’s available. The coérdination officer tells the 
planes where and when to dump their loads, orders the 
artillery to fire concentr: itions, and can require every 
thing else, right down to the 6-inch mortars that are in 
range, to help out 

Like I say, you'll report to the coérdination officer 
and put in a day or two more, memorizing mosaics and 
fingering relief maps of the Pam—Dongwalo area until 
they look like They'll issue you your 
person: al SCR-536B and you'll get personally acquaint 
ed with it. 


home to you 


[hen right after dusk some cold rainy night in the 
dark of the moon, bag go down to the river with a 
life preserver or an old inner tube, a — of 
pemmican wafers, ye your 536B wrapped up in a 
waterproof cover. You'll ease into the black water r “ 
quiet and paddle yourself across—slow. 

Sure—right across. If you don’t splash around you'll 
probably be OK—unless you happen to land in the 
wrong place. 

Why the inner tube? Well, 
luck you had last time when we used assault boats back 
in 49. You stand a lot better chance of getting across 
swimming alone 


you know how much 


and even if the Mungs do get wise, 
you're only one man, see—not a boatload. 

When you get to the far bank you bump into some 
body, but you won't be scared -bec: ause you'll know it’s 
probably just one of our guys that didn’t make it back 
last time—caught on a snag or the wire. You'll just 

ease yourself past him and up on the bank a little at a 
time so you'll drain off without splashing. If a patrol 
comes by, you just simulate another corpse, see 
lots of ’em out there. 

Then you crawl out, and take off for your objective, 
picking ‘em up easy and laying ‘em down soft, so as not 
to disturb any Mungs in the neighborhood. Of course, 
you may have to kill a few sentries before you get there; 
but remember, the scouts are going to give you an in 


there’ s 


tensive course in quiet assassination during this school 
tour. 

Your objective? Well, your objective will be some 
woods, maybe, or the reverse slope of a hill, or a ravine 
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—anywhere the Mungs are liable to have or move their 
reserves or artillery. Maybe you'll be sent to where you 
can cover an important road or a crossroads. 

You see, you won't really be alone. A couple of 
nights before the Big Push there'll be maybe a couple 
or three hundred of you sixth columnists all crossing 
that river on a 30-mile front. You'll reach your ob- 
jectives that you've been shown on the relief maps— 
that is, most of you will—and settle down in position on 
an average of one man to every square mile or less of 
the Mungo defensive zone. 

As soon as you get where you're going, you pick out 
a place where you can observe and where you're not apt 
to be found too soon. Just for argument, let’s say you've 
been ordered to get in a certain patch of woods, on a 
reverse slope, and where you can see a crossroads. And 
say you're far enough inside their lines so our artillery 
can’t reach you with less than a 155 howitzer. 

You get to the general locality and hole up in a thick 
patch of brush, dig in, and camouflage yourself—well. 

About dawn, you rip the cover off your 536B, and 

report in, “No. 101 in position.’ ’ The fellow back in 
coérdination headquarters will be listening in on your 
wavelength, and give you an OK. Then he'll tell you 
when to stand by for registering, say at 1000 hours. 

You cut off your radio then, so as to save the batteries, 
and study everything in sight and hearing. If you see 
a better place to observe from—say a blackberry patch, 
you move in there, dig in, and camouflage again, better 
than you could at night. 

Of course, if you find you're in a nest of Mungs, 
come dawn, you ‘don't move, Sevinsky. You've got to 
use judgment. 

About 0950 hours, you switch your 536B on and 
listen in. About 1000, the officer back in coérdination 
will tell you, “No. 101, we're going to register on you. 
No. 1 on the way.” In a minute you'll hear her swish- 
ing in. Then she'll blast a hole the size of a barn in the 

woods down the line and you'll report, “101—350— 
390.” That means the blast was 350 yards from you at 
an azimuth of 290 degrees. 

Then this officer says, “No. 2 on the way,” and No. 
2 picks up a 40-foot pine tree by the roots and lays it 
down right alongside of you. Then you report, “101— 
30—165—for God’s sake that’s close enough!” If you 
don’t report after he hears the blast on the radio, he 
awards you the DSC, posthumous, and mails it to your 
folks. But then he knows he’s ranged in exactly on 
those woods, see? 

If you're still there, he'll probably have you spot a 
couple of shots in on that crossroads you're watching, 
and when he’s satisfied, you sign off. 

Well, Sevinsky, the reason that they don’t use regular 
artillerymen on this job is that good observers that can 
spot shells in from behind our lines are scarce and 
expensive to train, and they don’t want to risk ‘em. 
But any of you morons can call up on the phone and 
say when a shell lands right on top of you. 
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After you register in, there’s nothing to it. 


MU just 
wait and scratch your chigger bites until somethin, 
happens. Suppose an infantry battalion moves » your 
woods—you report it. And if they move out, y: repon 


that too. When they set up a battery you vive the 
range and azimuth from your position—and any tim. 
there’ s any big troop movement or traffic jam on thi 
road, you let codrdination know. Maybe they’l! 
it—but most likely not. 

In other words, you keep coérdination up on th 
latest news on your sector all the time. 

No, Gunderson. There’s not much chance of thei; 
picking you up with direction finders, because firy 
you're using ultra-short wave, and their finders can’: 
range in accurately on a short-wave sender. Then to 
all your messages are short—and it takes ‘em minutes t 
get their detector stations coérdinated, and more min 
utes to get a fix on you. About all those detector sta 
tions can do is range in on the big longer-wave CP 
radios. You're practically safe on that score. 

Finally comes the big day—and you forget your chig- 
gers. Coérdination knows that there’s an infantry bat 
talion and a regimental CP bivouac in every inch « 
your woods except for your personal blackberry nay 
He knows too that there’s a battery of 240mm hov 
itzers in the draw about 550 yards and 187 degrees from 
you. He checks to see that they're all still there. The 
first thing that happens is when a covey of B-87s buzzes 
over and lays about ten tons of HE into your woods and 
blasts it into a dusty haze of bloody splinters. 

Oh well, of course, you ‘ve got to take your chances 
on that, but remember, you're well dug in. 

About the same time, a battalion of 155s will drop a 
load on your battery of 240s, just as they're trying t 

ull out. You may not be able to spot at first on account 
of the dust and smoke, but just as soon as you can, tip 
‘em off on where to shift the concentration, and let ’em 
know when the battery’s wrecked. 

Your big do from now will be to look for reserves. 
Remember, it was the way the bastards used their re- 
serves in ’49 that kicked us back over the river. Well, 
suppose you see a herd of heavies rumbling along across 
country, spread out. You pick out some landmark, 
pretty well ahead, where they're going to pass in a few 
minutes. You figure the range and azimuth and report, 
“101—1500—255—column of tanks on 200-yard front 
—moving toward 500 yards at 270 degrees.” Then co 
ordination gets a lot of guns laid on the area around this 
landmark 500 yards and 270 degrees from you. 

Then when the leading tank gets almost to your land: 
mark, you say, “Fire!” You've got to allow time for the 
shells to get there, see? 

Of course, when it comes to tanks or motor columns. 
you won't often be able to give ’em time enough to get 
their guns laid ahead of time, and you'll have to call 
for a shoot and try to catch ’em on the fly. You have to 
be good at that. 


Any questions? 


re on 


for 
du 
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Yes Rocco, you're very apt to get captured. But I've _ into ‘em just as they're getting set for the punch. 
heard rumors that they may let you wear Mungo uni- That's going to ‘call for continuous observation, of 
forms Then if you can kid ’em into thinking you're course; but they'll probably give you maybe three days 
jumb. dead, shell-shocked, or asleep, maybe— over in Munga, and then six inside our lines. 

Sure, Ferrell, of course you'd get hung, or more Rations? Pemmican biscuits or E ration if it’s avail 
likely shot, for a spy. But I don’t know that you'd feel able—but you'll get double rations when you get back, 
, bit worse than if you got bayoneted for just plain on account of you'll have to be built up for your next 
being an American. It wouldn’t make much difference, trip out. Any more questions? 
ss way I figure. FALL IN! 

‘ola Knudsen. We'll use the same system in Steinkopf, try to look proud of yourself. Get your 
case we're defending. You'll slide inside the enemy's _ belly up off your belt, Nugent! 
lines and stay there for maybe two or three days or a Now, all you men that want to stay with the platoon 
week. Then you can tip us off when the Big Show is for the Pam—Dongw: alo show, step out to the front 
about to break, and our batteries and bombers can cut pLaToon, HALT! 








how Trained to Kill 


trom 

The The Japanese foot soldier must be able to march, shoot and use his 
amar bayonet. 

‘aj. The Japanese infantryman is taught from the very outset that the 


= bayonet is the peculiar weapon of the doughboy, and that only by 

the use of this weapon will he be able to gain ground. He must re- 
op 2 member that the ultimate decision in battle must be sought in the 
gt attack, and that the bayonet is a decisive factor in each assault. 





ount 
> tip 
em 


The spirit of the Japanese Army is the spirit of the offensive. The 
enemy's abdomen should be the first objective of the bayonet. It is 
the most vulnerable spot, the one most easily penetrated by the 
rves, bayonet. The soldier, therefore, does well to take his enemy on a run 
rr giving the war cry in order to unnerve his adversary, then drive home 
Vell, the bayonet with full force. 

a Generally the first assault will prove successful. If not, attack 
fey again lunging against one side of the adversary or the other without 
port wasting time on fencing. The man who assaults promptly, firmly 
ront and rapidly will be the victor in the bayonet combat. 

1 C0 Since time immemorial the cold steel has been the weapon of the 
| Japanese soldier. With it, and only with it has he preserved our 
country, and recorded his name as a glorious warrior. 

No human engine will ever be invented which will be able to 
resist the bayonet driven intelligently and valiantly by human mind 
and the human arm.—From the Revista Militar [Dominican Repub- 
lic}, Jan.-Feb., 1935, as reprinted in The InFantry Journat, July- 
August, 1935. 
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Men as well as dogs learn to soldier in this training camp in the United States. We started late in the mass train- 
ing of dogs for war. The use of dogs by our Allies and our enemy Germany is pictured on the next three pages 


Dogs are taught to obey hand signals. There may be times when a voice 
order would reveal the presence of a scout and his dog to the enemy. 
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On the alert along 
the banks of a river. 





Husky dogs are used to carry ammu- 
nition. This dog has just brought a 
load up to a scouting party. 


<+— 
A sniper and his dog. 





A This dog is the mascot of a Scot- 
tish regiment on guard at Gibraltar. 


BRITAIN 


oe 

A British soldier wears padded 

clothing when training a dog 
to attack a man. 


This dog carries ammunition 
y for a Lewis machine gun. 


“/ 





oe 
Before the war started in 1939 Germany 
had requisitioned every available dog 
for military duty. Here a soldier is 
teaching a dog to crawl noiselessly. 


Dogs are used to carry carrier pigeons into 
battle zones where the birds are used to 
send messages back to headquarters. 


GERMANY 


At a training camp in Germany dogs are taught 
to obey the orders of the “Master Race.” 
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Motor Vehicle Driver Training 
By Major O. Z. Tyler, Jr. 


[he driver is our fundamental motor-vehicle prob- 
lem. If he is apt and skilled the headaches of preven- 
tive maintenance and accident prevention hardly exist. 
The trained driver is the one cure-all; all other remedies 
bring only inadequate and temporary relief. 

A large amount of time, thought, and energy has 
been devoted to driver training. But in many cases it has 
been misdirected energy. By and large the results have 
not been good because we have missed a fundamental 
truth in our thinking on the subject. That truth is this: 
A man may be able to drive a motor vehicle and still not 
be a “military” driver. We still stick mainly to the 
fallacy that anyone who can either drive already or can 
learn to drive will make a military driver. 

The air force has the right idea. They train “mili 
tary” pilots. They have accepted the truth that it takes 
more than ability to fly a plane to be a “military” pilot. 
The same is true with military driving. The strain of 
convoy and blackout driving and cross-country work; 
the dependence we place on our drivers for first-echelon 
maintenance, all means that an ordinary driver is by no 
means qualified as a military driver. But we can train 
military drivers just as the air force trains military pilots. 
And by using the same methods. 

The air force system as applied to driver training re- 
quires the selection of driver candidates by means of 
tests given by medical officers and the training of 
selected candidates in an intensive course of driver 
training. 

All prospective drivers should be given tests by Army 
medical officers to determine the candidate’s reaction 
time, depth of perception, and color blindness. If he 
can’t pass these tests he is obviously unfit as a driver. 
Those who have been found physically qualified are 
then assigned to a school for drivers. 

The school is divided into two parts: ground school 
where motors, preventive maintenance, the mechanics 
of driving and allied subjects are taught; and driving 
which consists of practical driving instruction under 
competent instructors. Since we are training military 
drivers, basic military subjects might easily be included 
in the ground school so that driver training can start 
early in a man’s military career. The two departments 
are carried on concurrently alternating weekly by sec- 
tions: the section which goes to ground school in the 
morning drives in the afternoon, and vice versa. 

It is in the “driving” half of the school that you make 
your drivers, just as the air force makes its pilots in the 
“flying” part of their school. Here again we use their 
system: Each instructor is assigned a group of students 
(not less than six or more than fifteen). The instructor 
rides with each one of his students in turn, first driving 


the vehicle himself and explaining carefully eaci pera- 
tion as he goes along; then having the student repeat 
the processes until he becomes proficient. The instruc. 
tor works with these students as individuals. He jc 
patient with one, and bawls out another—according to 
each man’s temperament. The instructor takes pride in 
fine accomplishments and mourns mistakes. They are 
his students. 

After the student has mastered the mechanics of 
shifting, starting, stopping, backing and parking he wil] 
“solo” for the first time in an army vehicle. Thereafter 
a portion of each driving period is spent in solo practice 
But his instructor checks on his progress and the 
smoothness of his operation from time to time by riding 
with him. 

The instructor is the important factor in the system 
and he must be carefully selected. He should be a 
graduate of the system and the chief instructor should 
keep a close check on each instructor in order to insure 
uniformity of instruction. A commanding officer of a 
motor unit might train his instructors himself, then 
train his unit drivers by using his cadre of motor experts 
and his officers as a nucleus of instructors. This cadre 
of instructors could be increased if necessary from the 
ranks of successful graduates. 

Instruction is progressive. The driver is given more 
and more difficult driving tasks to perform as the course 
proceeds. Eventually there comes cross-country and 
convoy driving which should include considerable 
blackout driving. At any point in the course of instruc- 
tion a student may be “washed out” for inability to 
drive, or failure to make satisfactory progress. A weak 
student is reported by his instructor to the chief instruc- 
tor, who rides with the student himself to decide 
whether or not the progress of the student is satisfac- 
tory. If the chief instructor is not satisfied with the 
student’s work the student is relieved from the school. 

One method of teaching students clear and orderly 
thinking while undergoing driver instruction is the 
use of “traffic patterns.” At the field used for drivers 
instruction all the vehicles are parked in orderly lines. 
Students are trained to “taxi” out onto the field from 
this line, giving priority to traffic on the field, and 
then go around the field according to a certain pattern. 
These traffic patterns, rectangles, large figure-of-eights, 
in various directions, and so on, are followed by all 
drivers on the field. They may be varied from day to 
day as the student gains experience to keep him think- 
ing constantly. 


When he returns his vehicle after his training ses- 
sion the student is required to park the vehicle precisely 


on a prescribed line. 
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is only one more thing to be taught and that 
< the theory and practice of first-echelon preventive 
:ance by the driver. The air force seems to have 
the answer for that one too. They assign a crew chief 
1 each of their planes. His duty and responsibility is 
the servicing and care of that one airplane. And since 
it is his airplane, on the operation of which depend the 
lives of its pilots and crew, the crew chief has pride in 
his re sponsibility and is meticulous in the care he gives 
his plane. 

We can do the same with our motor vehicles. If we 
make the reward of graduation from our drivers’ school 
an assignment to a particular vehicle. If we put his 
name on it, tell him it is his to operate and maintain, 
and that he is both pilot and “crew chief” we will be 
approaching the answer to the problem. If the driver 
is convinced of the importance of his job in the func- 
tioning of our modern army and of his responsibility in 
saving lives and serving his commander, he will do his 
duty, and take great pride in doing it. 

These methods are certainly not new; particularly 
the crew-chief idea, which is being tried by most of the 
units of our army in one form or another. But these 
methods vary greatly in application and in the length of 
time spent in getting them accomplished. Most schools 
are too short and sketchy. The air force takes nine 
months of systematized training to make a pilot and, 
despite their expanded training program, they have not 
whittled one hour off of their allotted number of hours 


main 


of instruction. Why, then, should we expect to train 
military drivers in a week or so of, more often than not, 
haphazard training? 

Here are the requirements of an adequate driver 
training program: 

First: The medical corps must be convinced of the 
necessity of giving prospective drivers serious and very 
thorough, physical and mental-reaction aptitude tests. 

Second: A selected cadre of instructors must teach 
motor-vehicle operation the way the chief instructors 
want it taught. We must have uniformity in our 
product. 

Third: Assign to each instructor a group of students. 
Divide your sections so that on alternate days they at 
tend ground school and driving instruction. Lay out a 
progressive five-week course of school work which con- 
centrates above all things on preventive maintenance. 
Alternate with driving which becomes increasingly dif 
ficult over a minimum period’of five weeks. Insist that 
instructors demand precision. Moreover, do not forget 
the “traffic patterns.” 

Lastly, build up among instructors and men the 
thought that they belong to a select organization; that 
they are doing something that requires a little bit more 
than the average man can accomplish. Make a little 
to-do over a man when he graduates, give him “Wheels” 
if you want to. Above all, be patient in instruction, 
but absolutely cold-blooded about “washing out” the 


man who does not measure up to the standard. 


Know What the Score Is 


The soldier, first of all, must know how to march—and reach his 
destination without being all fagged out; ready for action; then, how 
to take care of himself and his equipment in the field; then, how and 
when to shoot and what at, also hit what he aims at. He must know 
something of the general scheme of events of the moment; in other 
words, “what the score is” to act intelligently on the firing line. Don’t 
withhold all the information you have regarding the situation; you 
may get killed and someone else may have to carry on—provided they 
know what the score is to start with—Corporat Leon F. Denis 
in The INFANTRY JouRNAL, May-June, 1936. 



































Don’t Tinker With the Governor’ 


Any of you drivers ever see a Chinese fishing with 
cormorants—you know, those long-necked birds that 
dive into the water from the boat and snaffle the fish? 
Did you ever wonder what kept them from eating the 
fish, instead of taking them back and laying them in 
the fisherman’s lap? 

Damn clever, these Chinese! They put a governor on 
the bird’s throat~a ring big enough to let the small fish 
slip through into the belly but small enough to keep the 
big fish out so they can go into the fisherman’s pot. The 
cormorants get enough chow to keep them happy, but 
not enough to get a bellyache. 

The governor on your truck works the same way. 
It gives the engine enough gas to keep it happy, but not 
enough to ruin it. But some zombies in this man’s army 
think they're pulling a fast one when they jimmy the 
governor. Soldier, it doesn’t do you any good at all, but 
you probably won't believe it until we show you. OK, 
Missouri, here goes: 

The Army won't buy a governor that cuts the horse- 
power of an engine more than five per cent until the 
governor starts to cut out. Most of the governors now 
being bought hold the horsepower loss to two per cent. 
This means that the only thing a governor does is pre- 
vent excessive engine speed. With the exception of the 
two per cent loss, a governor doesn’t affect acceleration, 
pulling power or anything else. Of course, it stops you 
accelerating when you've hit the top governed road- 
speed, but no one but a cowboy needs to step on ’er at 
that speed anyway. 

Maybe you didn’t know this: the rate of wear in an 
engine increases by the square of the engine speed. 
Which means that when you double the engine speed 
from 1,500 to 3,000 rpm, the rate of wear increases 
four times, and when you double it again to 6,000, the 
rate of wear jumps to sixteen times. To prevent this 
tremendous wear, most governors cut in at about 200 
rpm above the maximum horsepower speed of the 
engine. 

And another thing: When you jimmy the governor, 
you're not helping yourself a darned bit. The restriction 
is still there, and you have the same power loss. What 
do you gain? Nothing, soldier, nothing. 

Actually, the whole reason for a governor is not to 
limit your top truck speed, but to limit the top engine 
speed—and the only reason for that is to stop the engine 
shaking its guts out when you're in low gear. If you're 
ever hauling a load up a hill and find the governor cut- 
ting in and out, you can bet you're in too low a gear and 
over-revving the engine. So shift up a notch and see if 
you don’t get the same results without punishing the 
engine. 
ae “Damn Clever These Chinese!" the Army Motors, January, 
1942. 


Remember this: The governor can’t contro! the 
speed of a truck when it’s going down hill. It controls 
the throttle all right, but it can’t control the cngine 
speed because momentum has taken over and the 
wheels are driving the engine, instead of the , igine 
driving the wheels. So if you're in too low a gear, the 
truck may have enough momentum to push the engine 
speed into the danger zone. This is happening plenty, 
either because some clucks don’t know this, or don’t 
give a darn. 

If any of you are interested, here’s how a governor 
works. Take a gander at the illustration and follow 
along: Most Army trucks have velocity-operated gov- 
ernors, which have no connection with any moving 
parts of the engine, need no lube and very little main- 
tenance. 

These governors are operated by the velocity of the 
fuel mixture as it is sucked by the intake manifold 
vacuum through the governor housing. The throttle 
shaft of the governor is slightly offset from the center 
line of the throat, and operates the throttle plate. Both 
of these are similar to the carburetor shaft and throttle. 
except that the governor throttle is set at an angle so that 
the Howing fuel mixture will move it. The harder you 
step on the gas, the faster the fuel mixture flows and 
the harder it hits the governor throttle, which starts 
swinging closed. The spring attached to the throttle 
shaft is adjusted so that its pull just equals the force 
of the fuel mixture on the throttle at the maximum en 
gine speed desired. When you start pushing the ac- 
celerator beyond this set speed, the force of the fuel 
mixture overcomes the pull of the spring, and the 
throttle closes. 

That’s all there is to it, and if you want to go to 
heaven like a good gorilla, leave that governor alone! 
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Schematic drawing of a governor. 











Communications Form the Key 


(Squadron Leader Harris’s Lifelines of Victory*) 


Before a man can practice such professions as the 
legal, the medical, and numerous others, he is required 
to make certain educational preparations and attain a 
reasonable standard of proficiency. In earning his right 
to offer his services to his fellow man, he has to study a 
number of solid textbooks and other references to 
ground him in his chosen work. All this is, of course, 
required i in order to protect the public from the quacks 
and the phonies. 

It therefore appears that it wouldn’t be illogical to 
insist upon the attainment of a comparable background 
and acquired ability for practice of the profession of 
military expert. The present laws insist upon a degree 
of training before a man is permitted to give advice on 
another’s aches and maladies, or his individual civil and 
criminal difficulties with his fellow man or with the 
state. Yet anybody who has ever leafed through a 
couple of last year’s Field Manuals and read the war 
news once a week—and not even these things are actual 
requirements—is free to give the most dogmatic and 
cocksure military advice to his nation in its time of 
deepest stress. 

Well, if there were certain requirements set up for 
military experts, one of the most stringent should be a 
grounding in logistics and communications. And Life- 
lines of Victory, by Squadon Leader Murray Harris, 
would make an excellent text for a course in this study. 
For any man who digests it, and it’s a very easy book to 
follow because of the accuracy and clarity of Squadron 
Leader Harris's writing, will never again be free with 
recommendations for the off-hand movement of troops 


by millions and planes by tens of thousands to any 
sector. 


Lifelines of Victory. By Squadron Leader Murray Harris. 


New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942. 151 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


Squadron Leader Harris opens Lifelines of Victory 
with the definition of General von Willisen: “Strategy 
is the study of communications.” And he thinks that 
if the layman will keep this in mind he will, “with the 
aid of a good map get as near the truth as the 
military experts.” He then sets the aim of his book in 
these words: “The complexity of modern warfare makes 
it difficult, even for professional soldiers, to place each 
and every facet of strategy into its right pe rspective. 
We will therefore leave this ambitious program to 
others and ignoring variables will confine ourselves to 
the one factor which remains constant, which is com 
mon to all three services and influences every move in 
every war—communications. ” 

In any study of communications, continues Squadron 
Leader Harris, we have to take all the contributory fac 
tors into account—local control of the air, fuel supply, 
capacity of road and rail, availability of shipping and its 
exposure to inte rception, the nature of the terrain, and 
many other things, including the comparative efficiency 
of the means of transportation. Shipping often has as 
much as a ten-to-one advantage over rail for long dis 
tances and “rail can carry more than roads.” 

“It is common practice, ” he writes, “to state ~ it such 
economic theory is out of date and that the Nazi has 
learned to ignore economic laws with impunity. But 
economy is our only method of measuring manpower 
and effort, and it is very clear that excessive expendi 
ture of effort in one direction must influence adversely 
the potential maximum of effort that can be employed 
in others.” 

* * * 

“Under the conditions of modern warfare, communi 
cations must without question be the very first concern 
of strategy; without secure lifelines military action of 
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any description is impossible. Even airplanes are pow- 
erless, and still more so tanks, halted at a short distance 
from their bases without fuel and replacements; they 
are utterly dependent on cumbersome maintenance and 
service units, which must be delivered by sea or rail at 
advanced striking points. 

“The problem of supply is further accentuated by 
the growing multiplicity of armament: the rifle is giv- 
ing way to the tommy gun, which uses many times as 
much ammunition; weight and caliber of artillery is 
constantly increasing; the tank has introduced a new 
factor and so has the airplane, particularly in the weight 
of material and fuel, which must follow them wherever 
they go.” 

We don’t stop to think often enough, continues the 
author, “that the automobile in warfare is a factor of 
immobility. . . . In other words, with the advent of 
the internal-combustion engine which has made the 
short haul shorter, the long haul has become longer, the 
difficulties increasing with every mile covered by an 
advancing army away from its base. . 7 

“While our military commanders should give priority 
to problems of communication when making strategic 
dispositions, they should be equally mindful of the 
importance of denying communications to the enemy. 
The latter should indeed be a vital part of all regular 
military training, as it has been in Russia where the 
scorched earth policy has been so rigorously and so 
effectively carried out to the enemy’s Gees cost.” 


* * * 


“The public is impressionable, and catchwords about 
the incompetence of Brass Hats, Colonel Blimps, etc., 
are taken at their face value. Nevertheless the standard 
of staff work in the armies of the democracies is ex- 
tremely high and compares favorably with the best 
standard to be found in industry or any other branch of 
civil activity. It is therefore presumptuous to offer ad- 
vice on matters well within their ken. All the same, I 
could wish that the study of communications be given 
first place in all military training, whether tactical or 
strategic, and even on maneuver.” 

Squadron Leader Harris then follows with a concise 
summary of the battle fronts at the time of writing, 
most of which holds good right now. In this chapter 
there is a section entitled “The Opening of New 
Fronts,” which also deserves quotation at some length: 

“We have had several instances lately, where political 
pressure to open a new front or to abandon defensive 
delaying action for offensive sorties anywhere and 
everywhere has been engendered by the publication of 
some work which has caught the popular fancy. One 
such preconizes an all-out attack on Italy, without ap- 
parently taking into account the fundamental impor- 
tance of communications. An attack on Italy cannot be 
usefully undertaken until the supply line has been 
rendered secure, that is to say until we control the whole 
northern coast of Africa, as far as Tunis. Regarded in 


tober 


that light our constant pressure in Libya is pa 
parcel of an all-out attack on Italy. When the e} 
of the Axis from Africa has been successfully com. 
pleted, when we can bring our ships past Gibraltar 
thus shortening our line by nearly a month’s voyage, 
when we have also succeeded in occupying Sa: linia 
and perhaps Sicily, we could then, and only then, 
reasonably hope to bring such a weight of material to 
bear on some weak point of the coast of Italy as would 
enable us to attempt large-scale landing operations, 
Without the previous occupation of the two islands 
mentioned, we could not hope for the essential air 
support. The servicing of an invasion air armada and 
the replenishment of material and fuel supplies for 
the invading army would be impossible unless we had 
complete control of the Mediterranean lifeline. 

“The offensive hounds are baying up the wrong tree 
They haven't yet even learned the lesson of the Grecian 
campaign, foredoomed one hundred per cent to failure 
because it was not possible to bring to bear at the point 
of action one-hundredth part of the weight of material 
that the Germans had collected in their dumps in 
Ostmark and Bulgaria. In point of fact, certain Greek 
staff officers were opposed to this venture and proposed 
rather evacuation of some hundreds of thousands of 
able-bodied Greeks for equipment and training in Pal 
estine. 

“In any new venture we must look for the shortest 
and safest line of communication, offering the possi 
bility of adequate air support and leading to the most 
favorable strategic position. We must resist the outcry 
for a second front anywhere, where transportation tells 
us that we shall meet a greater volume of fire than we 
can deliver. . . . 

“But there are offensive hounds baying on the other 
side of the Channel, too, and they are held in leash by 
the same laws. . ng 

The third section of Lifelines of Victory is a short 
one on tactical gain and strategic advantage, a most 
sensible discussion of the possible strategy for the 
United Nations, in which the author takes a good dea! 
of steam out of the arguments of those who cry for an 
immediate offensive. One passage here gives us the 
incisive gist of this part of the book: 

“It is unfortunately only too easy to gain the sym 
pathy of the layman and so mislead him by mapping « 
strategy that fits in with his own wishful thinking. And 
what is more natural than the impulse to hit back when 
punched on the nose? But the examples put forward 
in support of the case for offensive action at all costs 
have often been carelessly chosen. Hannibal, as well 
as Napoleon, is frequently referred to in this connec 
tion. No mention however is made of Fabius Cunc 
tatér, most significantly named the Delayer—originator 
of the so-called Fabian war policy—whose strategy was 
to hang around the Carthaginians’ flanks, exhaust their 
resources, and cut their communications with their base 
in Africa, never exposing himself to irretrievable defeat 
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in an\ decisive action, which indeed he constantly post- 
pone intil Rome was ready to deal Hannibal the death 
blow. Carthage—home town, mark you, of this cham- 
pion f offensive action—was laid waste; its ruins, its 
gardens, and its groves were strewn with salt so that the 
city never grew again. 

“Of necessity, and not from choice, the United Na- 
tions have adopted the Fabian war policy, which proved 
so successful two thousand years ago. Of necessity, too, 
we must continue to follow it until we are sufficiently 
strong, and the enemy sufficiently weakened for a 
knockout blow to be reasonably certain of success. This 
does not mean that we will win the war without stiff 
fighting. It means that we must postpone a decisive 
showdown until we are sure of fighting in the most 
advantageous circumstances. 

“History abounds in examples of successful blitz- 
kriegers, including all those so freely quoted in the cur- 
rent anthology of the offensive, who were destroyed by 
their own victories. Both Hannibal and Napoleon 
lasted fifteen years. Under modern conditions, where 
every step forward means another problem of mainte- 
nance to solve, they would not have lasted one-third of 
that time, and this may well prove to be about the limit 
of Hitler’s endurance, as it was of the Kaiser's. 

“It will pay to re-read the works of the advocates of 
offensive action at any price in the light of the argu- 
ments herein set forth. The setting of Napoleon’s sun 
on St. Helena and the fate of Carthage are answer 
enough to the arguments that offense alone can win a 
war. 

The final part of the book comprising more than half 
of its content, is a study of “The Lifelines” pertinent 
to present strategy. This is military geography at its 
best. The reader needs good maps or a sizable globe to 
follow it, but it is far indeed from dull. Squadron 
Leader Harris has that rare ability to make places and 
distances—communications—vital with military interest. 

In his concluding section he reémphasizes that “the 
power that rules communications rules the world.” And 
here again the words of this air officer writer in sum- 
marizing his outlook are far better than any the reviewer 
could put down: 

“This is no highly colored canvas such as those which 
have been so ably drawn by others with a more reckless 
brush than I would choose to wield. A picture of the 
storming of the enemy stronghold, of smiting him hip 
and thigh, of cleaving him from chine to brisket, in 
just retribution for the ruin he has wrought, would be 
much nearer to our heart’s desire. This drab chia- 
roscuro of my painting only shows the toilsome road of 
attrition we have to tread. But in the background, nev- 
ertheless, the observant will note flashing banners, the 
irresistible march of the panoply of the United Nations, 
and the palm of final victory. 

“We have all been impressed with the logical and 
able exposition of Major Alexander de Seversky’s Vic- 
tory Through Airpower. He proves conclusively—if 


somewhat prematurely—that America is now called 
upon to play the rdle of ‘les tyrans des airs,’ just as 
Britain was stigmatized by the aggressor nations of the 
past as ‘les tyrans des mers’ in her fulfillment of world 
police duties over two hundred years. And in the 
coming generation American ao will be just as 
irresistible as was the British Navy in its time. There 
is indeed no answer to the high altitude bomber. Anti 
aircraft defense is powerless over 30,000 feet, and the 
diminutive wing span of fighters deprives them of 
maneuverability at such a height. At the same time 
navigation has been perfected to the extent that a city 
can be hit after a thousand-mile blind flight, even if 
invisible. Of this I had a striking example after flying 
two thousand miles in brilliant sunshine across the At 
lantic over a floor of unbroken cloud; after ten hours 
the navigator came aft to tell me that in two minutes 
we should be through the cloud and over Natal in 
Brazil. True enough in two minutes there was the city 
underneath us. There is small comfort to be drawn 
from this story for the inhabitants of Berlin. 

“But even airpower—a far more powerful arm than 
any of the mythical ‘secret’ weapons which Goebbels 
periodically promises us in the hope of making our 
flesh creep—even the big bomber is useless unless it can 
be provided with maintenance units and gasoline at 
its bases overseas. 

“Every hypothetical threat should always be ex 
amined in the light of the limitations of transport. For 
instance, we have often been warned of the possibility 
of Germany joining hands with Japan across Asia. 
Nothing is farther from the realm of probability. If a 
few hundred miles of desert could for so long stop 
Britain from getting to Tripoli and the Axis from reach 
ing the Valley of the Nile, it is hard to believe that the 
enemy will ever establish and maintain lines running 
halfway around the Old World with every form of 
physical obstacle to surmount. 

“There is no short cut to victory, but many are the 
roads to destruction, if we lose sight of re: alities as the 
Axis has often done thanks to the ‘intuition’ of Adolf 
Hitler. For our enemies it had to be a short war, and 
it is already proving a long one. There are signs that 
Japan’s first rush has lost its momentum. Her initial 
great advantage—mastery of the air—is destined to dis 
appear and at no distant date. She will be nailed to the 
ground when Kittyhawk and Thunderbolt start flocking 
to the East. The bombing of cities, which Germany so 
lightheartedly started in the comfortable assurance that 
there would be no retaliation, is coming home to roost. 
Day and night all the Axis countries will quake ‘neath 
a hail of bombs. We were inspired to ‘take it’ and 

carry on by the magic of Mr. Churchill in he dark 
days. Now we are buoyed up by certainty of ‘dishing 
it out’ in full measure. The peculiar moral outlook of 
the Japanese may lead them, or rather their military 
clique, to think that they are fighting a just war. Not 
so the Germans, every man of whom must now realize 
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the sole responsibility of Hitler's Germany for all the 
woes of the world. In fact Goebbels has exhorted them 
to fight on by warning them of the retribution that 
martyred Europe will exact. 

“When the war is over, there will be conflicting 
claims as to who won it, what arm contributed most to 
victory, which statesman showed the most effective 
leadership, and what factor proved decisive. As always 
it will be impossible to reply categorically to these ques- 
tions, because of the numberless contributions to the 
final result. Thus land forces have proved to be power- 
less without air support. The navies of the world can 
also no longer <a in narrow waters without an air 
umbrella. The Navy itself owes nothing to the Army, 
but the latter is totally dependent on the Navy for its 

maintenance overseas. Even the vast air fleets, dreamed 
of by Seversky, can only operate within a very limited 
radius without the help of the Navy and transport serv 
ices in bringing up their essential supplies. hen 
resistance could not have continued to hold the Boche 
at bay were it not for the stream of war material of all 
sorts arriving in convoy along the lifelines. American 
production is the very basis on which our hopes, or 
rather our certainty, of victory are founded, but the 
essential material is produced far from any battle front. 

“Such considerations bring one in due course to the 
real dominant factor, without which the unequaled 
capacity of American industry and the skill of her 
engineers, the high-spirited armies of Russia, the bril- 
liant exploits of the RAF, the dogged resistance of 
China, and the steady, but unheralded heroism of the 
Allied fleets would all have been in vain. We have the 
tools, we have the men, we have the will. All would 
have proved vain, had we not controlled the lifelines of 
victory. 

“When the enemy’s collapse does come, all sorts of 
reasons for it will be advanced. The real reason will be 
that from the start we held Hitler by the neck. As long 
as we do not let go of him it matters little that we have 
the yapping Japs at our heels. 

“We cannot but regret that our task has been ren- 
dered much harder by inadequate preparations for the 
defense of Singapore, the loss of which deprived us 
temporarily of the China Sea lines and of those of the 
Bay of Bengal, as well as of all our Far Eastern oil sup- 
ply. But it must be admitted in all fairness to the 
politicians and the High Command that they had no 
real choice, but were coerced by the far-flung commit- 
ments of this global war. It is clear nevertheless that 
certain members of the old school erred in their choice 
of weapons, and failed to assimilate the lessons of recent 
military history. A fraction of the money and effort 
expended on the construction of the Naval Base at 
Singapore would have provided the airpower to stop 
the Japs, in spite of their ten-year start in preparing for 
the Battle of the Pacific. 

“The world will be astonished to see how rapidly 


Japan will collapse when the Allies are free to hurl 
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the full power of their air armadas and thei fleets 
against the shaky patchwork of her conquests. 

“The need to conserve our limited front-line » 


sources necessitated constant withdrawals from our out 
posts in the Far East, when opposed by a superiority jn 
men and material which must in the end have p; oved 
irresistible. Once lost, an advantageous strategic posi 
tion is difficult to regain by frontal assault. And further 
we are fighting the Japs with our hands full in F urope 
But, in so far as it is possible to make any predictions in 
this unpredictable war, Japan has now run UP against 
an invisible and impregnable wall, built of those im 
perishable materials—Distance and Geography. She is 
thus in a sense defeating herself. And when such 
statement is made, I would ask you again to remember 
what happened to Germany in the last war, after count 
less victories, and when the Balkans, T urkey, and Rus 
sia were hers to exploit at her will. Go back farther 
still, and you will see Napoleon laid low at the ver 
moment that he was undisputed master of all E urope 

“The occupation of Madagascar was a most encourag 
ing feature because it showed that the communications 
issue had been kept in the very forefront of the minds 
of our military authorities. It was also a welcome proof 
that we were prepared to be ruthless, when nec cessary 
In point of fact it is necessary all the time, and we 
should not hesitate to fend off any menace to our com 
munications . . . anywhere. We have unfortunately 
seen too little of that close reasoning, foresight, and 
determination to attain our ends by all means, which 
are the qualities essential to success. The Rus 
sians, under the realistic leadership of Mr. Stalin, have 
shown themselves far more perspicacious than Britain 
and the United States, who are only just beginning to 
grasp the principles of Realpolitik in war, the ABC of 
which is to grab key strategic points regardless of neu 
tral rights. In fact our salvation depends on it and we 
owe such action to ourselves and to the democratic 
world. We have also much to learn from the Russians 
in the matter of the scorched-earth policy, of which they 
are the past masters, and by which all advantage from 
the acquisition of new territory is wrested from the ag 
gressor. 

“We must realize that this is a war to the death as so 
aptly described by Foch: “Two nations professing in 
compatible philosophies set out to try them in the light 
of force, and a struggle for immaterial principles can 
only end, when the supporters of one have no more 
means of resistance. An opinion you can argue with, 
but a conviction only stays put when shot. And the 
logical outcome of a war of creeds is the final destruc- 
tion of one.’ 

“Foch spoke of a war of creeds between two nations. 
Today it is the whole world which is divided into two 
camps. This is the Chicago of prohibition days thrown 
on to a world screen. The individual law-breaker had 
some spectacular successes among his law-abiding fel 
lows, but despite public inertia his course was soon run. 
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‘So i the temporary successes of the law-breaker na- 
“ions weigh too heavily upon us, we must remember the 


lessons of history, even of contemporary history, as for 
instance the initial success and subsequent discomfiture 
of the Italians in Abyssinia; the seemingly irresistible 


drive of the Germans into Russia, the collapse of the 
German war machine in 1918, and of other earlier 
blitzkriegers—all these thousands and one proofs of the 
decisive réle played in war by communications, which 
we presently control. 

“Today, communications play a far more vital rédle 
than ever before. Cut the enemy’s lines and you cut the 
very ground from underneath him. Perfect continually 
vour own. We know that nowhere do such communi- 
cation services exist as here in America—the capacity of 
the railways, the perfection of the network of roads, the 
excellence of the air services, all unsurpassed anywhere, 
at any time. Note, too, that the combined production 
of the Axis is only a fraction of the United States’, and 
that in every branch of communications American in 
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genuity and American skill turn out the finest material 
with the minimum of effort. Apply this genius to the 
problems confronting us. Americans are already the 
all-time masters of communications- they are the refore 
masters of their fate.” 


This whole book is a first-rate job by a military writer 
of treating what often turns out to be a stodgy subject. 
Squadron Leader Harris, moreover, thinks and writes in 
terms of the combined armed forces of the United Na 
tions, something that all of us forget at times too, despite 
the fact that our own forces are only now reaching the 
state of power to be felt effectively on a large scale. It 
should be said too that this author is particularly expert 
in covering extensive matters in a small space. He could 
have gone on for hundreds of pages but by careful 
choice of materials held his book to moderate size. Even 
the fact that Lifelines of Victory is distinctly placed in 
time will not keep it from becoming a standard military 
book of continuing value. 
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Nazi and Army 


(Review of The Guilt of the German Army,* by Dr. Hans Ernest Fried) 


Dr. Fried assembles here much evidence indicating 
how mistaken are those who have the idea that hostil- 
ity exists between the Nazi and the German Army. 
“National Socialism,” he says, “has been a military 
movement from the very start.” Moreover, “. . . the 
high German military quarters do not entertain a dif- 
ferent political philosophy [from the Nazi]. They do 
not have one concealed anywhere; nor do they have one 
in storage, ready to trot out at the proper moment.” Not 
even if it came to bloodshed “between the Army and 
other sections of the National Socialist apparatus” 
would it mean that the two differed much in military 
thought. 

Though Dr. Fried has written a book I found hard 
in places to follow for several reasons, most of them 
not the fault of the author but of his difficult material, 
I feel that this is an important work for American mili- 
tary men. The things that make The Guilt of the Ger- 
man Army hard going in places mainly arise from the 
often intentional confusion in the Nazi thought itself, 
and from the special new meanings the Nazi language 
now gives to many common words and phrases, thus 
making it almost impossible to translate the new mean- 
ings into English without seeming verbosity. The 
author has tried to make italics point out to the reader 
the words that need watching most. But since he also 
uses italics for normal emphases, confusion sometimes 


_*The Guilt of the German Army. By Dr. Hans Ernest Fried. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. 426 Pages; Index; $3.50 








results. Perhaps boldface letters or small capitals would 
have served the special purpose better. In places, too, 
I found that the author’s quotations did not adequately 
support the points made in his text. Here, it may have 
been my own ignorance of German political history 
more often at fault than Dr. Fried’s eagerness to make 
the most of his materials—the bias of a good democrat 
is sometimes apparent though the accuracy of a careful 
scholar is by all odds the rule. 
of the word “militarism,” in the terms “war militarism,” 
“army militarism,” “civilian militarism,” and “National 
Socialist militarism” are sometimes hard to keep clear 
in mind. And finally—a minor point—it would have 
eased the re: par! ¢ bit had the author (or perhaps his 
publishers) used “Nazi” for “National Socialist,” 
that naturally appeune hundreds of times. 

None of these things should, however, discourage 
any prospective reader. He will simply gain more from 
the book if he knows of them in advance. 

The Army reader's principal gain will be in knowl 
edge of the military and political development in the 
German Army between the great wars. He will see how 
natural it was for militaristic leaders to become Nazi 
fied. For many ex-officers were identified with the 
Nazi party from its earliest beginnings and the party 
itself sprang mainly from the military. And the reader 
will be convinced from the mass of Dr. Fried’s evidence 
and analysis how thoroughly interwoven are Army and 
party today. 


The author's own uses 
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In his sections on “the Professional Officers After the 
War” and “the Shock Trooper and the Free Corps,” 
there is also much data of special interest to the mili- 
tary reader. The author goes back more than a century 
to trace the arrogance of the German military man and 
shows in considerable detail the social composition of 
the German officer corps during the Twenties and 
Thirties. The impact of the storm trooper, not only on 
the post-World-War Germany, but on the German 
Army of 1916-18, as Dr. Fried documents it, is espe- 
cially worth close study and extended reflection. 

I think, too, that the one proposal of the author for 
the future, given in his epilogue, is worth full considera- 
tion. Here he points out, first, the great difficulties that 
will face the United Nations in any long military oc- 
cupation of Germany—the high cost, the continued 
fighting with guerrilla bands, the possible pressure from 
home for the return of the occupying forces even before 
their work is done. And he thinks there may be a better 
way—the formation of a German democratic army as 
soon as possible after the Nazi armies are defeated and 
Germany is invaded. 

The main trouble between the two wars, thinks Dr. 
Fried, lay in the fact that the German democrats neither 
insisted upon democratizing the army the nation had, 
or building other military units composed of trained 
democratic troops and officers. If this had been a care 
of the German government in the early 1920's, no Nazi 
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or similar movement might have succeeded ar 
no Second World War would have developed OF $0 it 
seems probable. Hence, when the German nilitay, 
forces as they now exist are once more defeate:| jn the 
field and Germany itself occupied, unless some ¢, 
ganized German force is established as soon as jossibl; 
with the backing of the victorious forces of the Unites 
Nations, there can hardly be a guarantee that the who}, 
process of a Germany rearmed will not again lead jn , 
very few decades to a World War III. 

Dr. Fried does not dodge the practical difficulties of 
forming a democratic force. “Its members, leaders, and 
instructors will have to be carefully selected,” he } 
lieves. “The removal of the Nazified officers corps 
from military and political power,” since it is a presen; 
war aim, would be accomplished first, and then th. 
armed democratic force would be built up to the point 
where it could eventually control the sporadic, interior, 
Nazi uprisings which may come after the war. 

This is a proposal well worth studying now for it 
possible value when the time comes it might be applied 
That is probably some distance off, and it is conceivable 
that developments may in the end be different from 
those we can visualize now. 

But this plan is set forth in only one small part of the 
book. And there is much in the rest of The Guilt of the 
German Army, also, that is of deep interest to us whe 
with our Allies, are fighting that Army. 


hence 


It’s the Man Behind the Wheel 


(Review of Why We Have Automobile Accidents,* by Harry R. DeSilva) 


It's the man behind the wheel more than anything 
else that causes automobile accidents. “The safe and 
efficient flow of motor transportation depends primarily 
on the man at the wheel. No matter how well made 
the car, how good the road, or how ironclad the laws, in 
the last analysis it is the individual’s reaction to situa- 
tions he encounters on the highway which assures 
safety or spells disaster.” Here is one of the main find- 
ings of Mr. DeSilva after years of extensive and careful 
research and analysis of available accident data carried 
out by the author and a number of others working with 
him at Yale University. 

But the actual broad cause of the shameful loss of 
life and well-being on our highways year after year is 
not the man behind the wheel but the American citizen 
himself who will not insist that measures be taken to 
stop the slaughter. For less than two hundred million 
dollars per year we could stop a large part of it through 


*Why We Have Automobile Accidents. By Harry R. DeSilva. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1942. 394 Pages; Charts; Index; 
$4.00. 


an adequate nationwide program of training and exam: 
ining drivers, collecting, recording, and analyzing acci 
dent reports, inspecting vehicles, and improving high 
way patrols. But we haven’t been willing to do it. 

Mr. DeSilva finds six causes for our apathy: 

(1) Repression of thinking and feeling about acc 
dents. 

(2) Defeatism and ignorance. 

(3) Confusion of safety promotion with actual safety 
progress. 

(4) Insufhicient appreciation of the human element 
in accidents. 

(5) Inadequate funds for research and planning and 
lack of appreciation of their need. 

(6) Lack of a public organization to codrdinate 
federal-state highway safety activities. 

Why We Have Automobile Accidents opens with : 
brief chapter on the development of the accident prob 
lem, and then plunges into by all odds the most thor 
ough factual study of accidents ever published. Ther 
are four things that determine a driver's perceptibilit 
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to accidents, says Mr. DeSilva. These are exposure to 
the ris! of accidents, speed, skill, and “safety-minded- 
ness.” | is naturally varies according to how much 
vou drive, where you drive, and when you drive. As to 
speed, 2 certain amount can be done to educate a per- 
con to drive safely at high speed, but, unfortunately for 
theorists, there is a limit to the speed at which ordinary 
operators are able to drive cars safely even on super- 
highways. Speed cannot be increased with safety be- 
yond the capabilities of the human element behind the 
wheel.” It is true that people who drive fast have more 
accidents than those who drive at moderate speeds. 
Thus enforced speed laws do reduce accidents, but 
there is much more to it than speed alone, and it is not 
to be expected that people will acquiesce in rigid laws 
that would greatly reduce the speed limits. However, 
much can be done in this respect. 

We can more rigidly curb “the tendency of a minor- 
ity of motorists to drive at a speed higher than is wise 

. discover who are the speeders and study them to 
find out why they speed . . . establish some uniformity 
in speed laws. . . enforce the regulations strictly . 
adjust the punishment to fit the crime . . . and hasten 
the slow-poke driver. . * 

Driving skill, writes Mr. DeSilva, “has been gener- 
ally ignored, for Americans have taken the right to drive 
a car as so much for granted that they have little 
thought to the skill which a driver should possess.” 
Tests of skill are of use but cannot be employed to de- 
termine “success or failure in avoiding future acci- 
dents.” Not enough test work along this line has been 
done, the author thinks. “The importance of the results 
which could be obtained from an improved scientific 
selection of commercial and military drivers would seem 
to justify more and more extensive work along this line. 
P articularly to be desired are studies on military drivers. 
Although efficient truck and tank drivers are vitally nec- 
essary to any army, at the time of writing the Army has 
done little or nothing toward improving its drivers, 
whereas the Air Corps in collaboration with the best 
research specialists in our universities is fast developing 
a system of incomparable excellence for the selection 
and training of its pilots.” (Actually, in the last few 
months there has been a rapid awakening to the need 
for driver improvement which should have as its end 
result a thorough examination into every means of at- 
taining such improvement.) 


What Mr. DeSilva calls “safety-mindedness” is un 

questionably a most important basic factor. “Safety 
mindedness,” he says, “is a reflection of not only specific 
driving knowledge and experience but also of one’s atti- 
tude toward life and one’s fellow man.” There is a 
definite relationship between social background and 
safety-mindedness. “In other words, cities with a high 
standard of livi fing have fewer automobile deaths [per 
1,000] than those with a low standard of living. 
It seems probable, on the basis of the limited facts avail 
able, that the non-owner driver has a good many more 
accidents than the owner driver. The foreign-born, the 
illiterate, the emotionally unstable drivers, so the indi 
cations are, also have more than their share of accidents 
There is a lot in the attitude of mind habitually held 
by drivers regarding their driving. It is entirely possible 
for most drivers to train themselves to drive with the 
deliberate intention of avoiding accidents. Liquor, 
fatigue, inattention, irritation, feelings of inferiority, 
nervousness, emotional shock, and ill health, all may be 
contributing factors to non-safety-mindedness. Safety 
mindedness, thinks Mr. DeSilva, can be tested for. In 
fact, there are some tests known now, but more suitable 
tests are needed and should be perfected. 

The outline of Why We Have Automobile Acci 
dents given so far touches briefly a third of this impor 
tant study. The rest of the book contains a great deal 
more of important data covering such matters as gather 
ing highway accident information (without which the 
accident problem cannot be solved), the measuring of 
highway safety, incompetent drivers, pedestrians, mak- 
ing the vehicle safer, the roadway, training and examin 
ing drivers, control of the licensed driver, highway 
safety planning, and finally, a proposed accident re 
search program. 

The importance of this book to an army that is com 
posed as largely of drivers as ours, is apparent. Despite 
the fact that it deals with automobile drivers in general 
and has very little to say of the military drivers specifi 
cally, nearly everything in it has value in perfecting 
military driving. It should have the closest study on 
the part of all authorities responsible for army motor 
transportation, and there should unquestion: ably be 
established, if this has not already been done, a close 
liaison between these authorities and those who, with 
Mr. DeSilva, are the foremost authorities on accidents 
and their prevention. 
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Action 


Those who have followed the efforts of this maga- 
zine to make sound military books, manuals, and maga- 
zines available to the Army through the post exchanges 
will be particularly interested to read the following 
letter: 

WAR DEPARTMENT 
Headquarters, Services of Supply 
Washington, D. C. 


SPOPM 461. August 11, 1942 
Subject: Sale of Military Publications by Army Ex- 
changes 
To: Commanding Generals of all Service Com- 
mands 


1. Our Army of today contains a large proportion of 


men who are studying on their own initiative enlarge 
their tactical and technical knowledge beyond ‘he ln 
its of required training. Men of this type can fing HE 
instructive material in our service journals and jn mj} ve 
tary manuals recommended and distributed by the sen 
ice journals. Experience has shown that men ll be 


these publications if they are advantageously displayed 
in Army exchanges. Furthermore, the fact that a bool 
has been bought with his own money will enhance jx 
value to the man who buys it. 

2. It is desired that steps be taken to stock and prop 
erly display appropriate service journals and sound rl 
up-to-date military manuals in all exchanges unde, 
your control which serve a military population the siz, 
of a battalion or larger force. 


BrEHON SOMERVELL, e 
Lieutenant General. 
Commanding. 
7 7 N 


A Little Thinner—But Just as Big 

Beginning with last month’s issue, The Inrantay 
Journat is now being printed on a somewhat thinner 
paper than in the past, though the paper is of the same 
high quality used for a number of years. This chang 
was not made as the result of any scarcity of thicker 
paper or any requirement of the Government. Ther 
were two good reasons for it, however: 

First, it seemed that with a growing number of Iy- 
FANTRY JOURNALS going overseas, it was highly desir 
able to save the tons of shipping space that even a slight 
difference in paper thickness will add up to in the 
course of the war. The second reason was that it was 
also felt desirable to increase the number of pages in 
the magazine from its standard of ninety-six pages 1 
one hundred and twelve, whenever the amount of good 
material on hand justified it, as happened last month 
With the thinner paper, which detracts very little from 
the appearance of The Journat, a 112-page magazine 
weighs less than one of 96 pages on the heavier paper 

What the future will be as regards paper it is no 
possible to tell at present. It may be that in this county 
there will have to be rigid limitations upon the qualit 
and amounts of paper available as in England. But this 
does not seem likely from any facts at present availabk 
And since The Inrantry Journat is a fighting man’ 
magazine published primarily for the troops, it wil 
probably stand high in priorities if the paper situation 
does get tight. 
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Preventive Maintenance 


This is no time to look back, or even sum up, but 1 
appears that the campaign—if we can call it that—for 
more effective Preventive Maintenance of Army moter 
vehicles is beginning to get results. Last month, for 
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n a description of the work of a special Pre- 
\laintenance crew at one large Infantry Re- 

[raining Center, we could report that the 
crew had effected a $500 decrease in monthly motor 
repair bills, had reduced gasoline consumption forty- 


< xamp! 
yentive 


place m 


six per cent, and reduced tire mileage fifty per cent. 

Repo ts such as this are only indications of a shift in 

che right direction. There are still some units where 

PM is perfunctory and the tally of vehicles in the shop 
runs way too high. But PM must become a major effort 
n every outfit and then go on and on, just like brush- 
ing your teeth and washing your socks, except that you 
can neglect both of those if you have to, but you can't 
ever neglect PM. 

For several months now The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
has each month printed at least one article on Prevent- 
ive Maintenance or some other closely allied side of 
motor transport. We shall continue to do so because 
of the high importance of all such matters. In addition 
The Journav has published several handbooks for the 
driver and mechanic. There is Preventive Maintenance 
which consists of practical and needed shop information 
and maintenance practices selected from Army Motors, 
the thoroughly alert and lively monthly magazine pub- 
lished by the Technical Service Division of the Hola- 
bird Quartermaster Motor Base. There are also Keep 
em Rolling, the humorous but hard-boiled and com- 


: plete driver's handbook now in its second printing, and 


a new handbook Driver Training (25c) prepared for 
the instructor of Army drivers, also written in the plain 
language of the man who knows his jeeps, trucks, and 
tanks. But all these aids are, of course,-no more than 
supplementary to the work of the actual practitioners 
of Preventive Maintenance—the drivers, 
and commanders who keep ’em rolling. 

There has been strong official encouragement for 
better Preventive Maintenance too. And of all of the 
official aids the announcement that qualification badges 
are to be given to drivers and mechanics who show that 
they are competent and trustworthy, is one of the best. 
Those badges are symbols of the Battle of Producing a 
Winning Army like the “E” for Excellence flags now 
lying over the plants which manufacture the motor ve- 
hicles. The E-flags symbolize our determination to out- 
produce the Axis, and the badges the will of the men 
who wear them to use the products of labor and man- 
agement to its fullest capacity in transporting their 
loads of troops to defeat the Axis in battle itself. 
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Back To Where It Has Always Been 


John Chamberlain, well-known writer and book re- 
viewer, shows a broad grasp of warfare in a recent re- 


view in The New York Times. The author of the book 
he is reviewing at the moment, writes Mr. Chamber 
lain, “attributes by implication the defeat of France 
solely to the fact that the German tank-plane team could 
cut through to its objectives in a confined space far more 
quickly than the old infantsy-artillery team. 


then, that the 


How 
and Moltke 
were able to wipe up France in short order in 1870, 
when there were no tanks and planes? 


come, armies of Bismarck 
And why, if the 
plane and tank change the fundamentals of war, hasn't 
Rommel reached Alexandria? After all, Napoleon got 
to Egypt without much trouble. 


“The truth is that weapons change strategical con 


cepts very little. The airplane seems invincible at the 
moment. But I've heard tell that the Bismarck fired 
into a cloud and hit an unseen plane by sound-firing 
devices. Where Weygand knew the theory of 
stopping the German ‘Keil und Kessel’ panzer tactics, 
the Russians have proved it out in actual practice. The 
days of land blitzkrieg are over, given opponents of 
equal skill and weight. War is back to where it has 
always been—a function of will and determination and 
idea as well as of weapons. 

“The Germans and the Japanese must be beaten not 
because the nature of warfare has changed. They must 
be beaten because tyrants are as undesirable now as 
they were in the time of Charles Martel—who, if you 
will remember, stopped the ‘totalitarian’ Moors in their 
bid for power over what was then the known world.” 
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What Do You Write Soldiers? 


On ship, in Panama, ‘way off in Australia, up yonder 


in Iceland, wherever the boys are, there is only one 
man who is more unhappy than the boy who gets no 
letter, 
fighting man who is the most unhappy of all is the one 


That 


no paper when the mail is distributed. The 


who gets a gloomy, tearful letter from home. 
man’s morale is lowered immediately. 

If a man gets no letter, he may be philosophic: i] 
but if he 
reads that the baby is sick, that mother’s heart condition 


enough to say, “I'll get two on the next mail,” 
is worse, that father does nothing but sit by the radio 
and mope, or that his wife is pining away and miserable 
—that man may spend a wretched week. Multiply him 
by 10,000 per mail and you see how the fighting edge 
of our armed forces may be dulled by silly, mournful 
letter writing from home. 

Write the boys, yes; 


that you have no special war work to do, get the ad 


write them often. If you feel 
dresses of some of the fighting men you know and open 
correspondence with them. When you write, be cheer 
ful. Instead of telling a boy all the bad news, tell him 
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he is missed, but assure him his friends are pulling for 
him and are working with him. Send him all the inter- 
esting news you collect about his friends; enclose a few 
clippings that will amuse him. Every home-staying 
American who does this is a morale officer; everyone 
who writes a demoralizing letter is helping Hitler.—Dr. 
D. S. Freeman, in The Richmond News Leader, Au- 
gust 4, 1942. 
Biles cw 
What the Honor Roll Means 


New units are now arising so fast in the Army of 
the United States that it’s time we explained again what 
the Honor Roll of The Inranrry Journat stands for. 
The many units now listed upon it know what it means, 
and this explanation is not meant for them, though it 
may be news to some of the new members of those 
units. 

The fact that a regiment or other unit is placed upon 
the Honor Roll means that every officer in that unit has 
shown the professional military interest to become a 
member-subscriber to The Inranrry JournNaL and a 
member of the U. S. Infantry Association, and that 
every company or similar unit in the regiment takes the 
magazine for the enlisted men of the company to read. 
The fact that a regiment does these things shows its 
alertness as a whole and its desire to keep up with the 
military thought and discussion in the Infantry's own 
journal, which is of course owned by the very members 
of the Association who receive it each month. 

When a new regiment comes to the Honor Roll it is 
listed for a year without the mark of a star. Then it is 
raised up under the one-star group and gains a new 
star each year it retains its status as a 100% unit. There 
are a number of loyal, steadfast units which will soon be 
entering their ninth consecutive year as hundred per- 
centers. 

This month we are proud to announce the 33d In- 
fantry and the 182d Infantry (5th Massachusetts) move 
up into the six-star class. The 12th Infantry and the 
145th Infantry (Ohio) advance to the five-star class 
and the 28th Infantry goes up to the four-star group. 
The 39th Infantry now achieves its first star and The 
Journat is happy to welcome two new units to the 


Hundred Per Cent list. These units are the 507th Para- 
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chute Infantry and the 3d Battalion, 311th |) fantr 
The aims of The Inrantry Journat and the U. ¢ 
Infantry Association, for the benefit of anyone wh: 
may not know them, are first, to help in every possible 
way to win this war; and second, to help build and 
maintain the most efficient Army and Infantry thc 
Nation can have. There are many thousands of mem 
bers of the Association in military units that have neye, 
been on the Honor Roll. Many of these are in othe; 


branches than the Infantry, and we're especially proud 
to have them as members. A good many are also non 
military men who have indicated a deep interest in pro 
fessional military developments. The Association js 
proud of these members too. But we are proudest of all 


of the fine and long list of 100% Honor Roll units. 
oa 


The 3d Battalion, 382d Infantry 


The 3d Battalion, 382d Infantry, was activated ]as: 
year when the War Department ordered the activation 
of the 96th Infantry Division at Camp Adair, Oregon 
The history of the Division goes back to the First World 
War; it was being organized at the time of the Armistice. 
In 1922 it was assigned to the Organized Reserves of 
Oregon and Washington, with headquarters at Port 
land, Oregon. 

At the time of its activation last year the 3d Battalion, 
382d Infantry, received its commissioned officers from 
The Infantry School and from Camp Roberts, Cali 
fornia. Most of its noncommissioned officers came from 
Camp Wolters, Texas. Lieutenant Colonel Frank F 
Koops is battalion commander and Colonel P. R. Goode 
is the regimental commander. 
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The 81st Cavalry Reconnaissance Troop 
All of the Hundred Per Cent Infantry units and The 


Journat itself welcome the 81st Cavalry Reconnais 
sance Troop to our Honor Roll. The Troop is a newly 
activated unit and is hard at work with the 81st Infantry 
Division of which it is a member. Captain Perry E. 
Conant was the first Troop commander and brought the 


Troop into the Hundred Per Cent ranks. 
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tain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL 
as a magazine for fighting men. Each star represents 
one full year of all-out membership in the Association 
by every Infantry officer and unit within the organiza- 
tions which we take the greatest pride in listing below. 


ta tatetetete! 
26th Infantry 
20st Infantry (West Virginia) 
34th Infantry 


3d Infantry 
130th Infantry Illinois) 


kth kk 


35th Infantry 

lth Infantry 

22d Infantry 

\0th Infantry 

\6lst Infantry (Washington ) 

2d Infantry 

[31st Infantry CIllinois) 

30th Infantry 

33d Infantry 

182d Infantry (Sth Massachusetts ) 


kkk 
7th Infan 
132d Infantry (Illinois) 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
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It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% mem- 
ber units that the Infantry Association is able to main- 





















































From The W hite Falcon 


The following letter was received regarding Colonel 
Dupuy's recent JourNat article on censorship from 
The White Falcon, the newspaper issued at one of our 
island bases. They were most welcome to use the ma- 
terial. 

To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL 
Sirs: 

Am enclosing a page proof showing an editorial which 
we took the liberty to condense from Colonel Dupuy’s 
article appearing in a recent issue of The INFANTRY Jour- 
NAL. Due to the timeliness of the article and the fact that 
we wanted to put its contents before the troops here as 
soon as possible, we felt it would not be presuming too 
much to reprint the article without first going through the 
delay of writing for permission. We hope that this meets 
with your approval. 

Comments on the editorial from the G-2 and base cen 
sor here have vindicated our estimate that this subject is 
one of prime importance and one which must consistently 
be placed before the troops. 

Sincerely, 


APO ——— Caprain 


7 7 5 
News from Home 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JourRNAL 
Sirs: 

Maybe I should be writing this to my home-town paper, 
but if The Inranrry Journat prints it I can just clip it out 
and send it to Editor Jim Sedgwick of the Daily Call- 
Tribune in the hope that he'll take note. And that might 
be better than me just writing a note to Jim, who probably 
still thinks I’m a kid on the basket ball team. 

Anyway, every week or so my mother bundles up the 
latest Call-Tribunes and sends ‘em to me. The Call- 
Tribune isn’t a big paper—eight to twelve pages—but when 
you get six or seven old copies it’s quite a chore to hunt 
through all the old news about the war, and the ads, and 
the comics you've already read in the paper here at camp, 
to find the little items you want to read. Then when we're 
on maneuvers the papers hardly ever arrive and I am think- 


ing that later when they ship me out to God-knows-where 
it'll be a lot worse. 

What I'd like old Jim to do is to have young Bill Scott 
do a couple of special columns of the news around town 
each week. Young Bill is a bright boy and it’s too bad he's 
got a club foot or he'd sure be here in the Army with us 
just like he used to go on all the football and basket ball 
trips even if he had to hitchhike. Bill is sports editor of the 
Call-Tribune now but he does about everything else too 
covers the court house, and the fire station, and the schools 
—just about the whole town, I guess, except the society that 
Mrs. Muller does. But Bill would know what we who have 
gone into the Army want to read: About how the boys are 
getting along at the fire station, how the crops are, what 
Coach Wilson is going to have in football this fall, about 
who is getting married, and what new fellows have joined 
the Army or Navy; even about old Grandmother Perkins 
breaking her hip on the church steps and about the kids 
swimming in the gravel pit down by Schmollers like we 
used to do. 

The idea is that when the Call-Tribune came out with it 
Ma could clip it out and send it to me in her letters. Then 
I'd get it sure and pronto. 

This isn’t my own idea. I got it from one of the fellows 
in the outfit here who is from Richmond, Virginia. He gets 
that kind of a column every Monday. His mother clips it 
out of the Richmond News Leader and mails it to him 
There are probably other newspapers doing it too. The 
column is called “The Service Man’s Letter.” I wish the 
Call-Tribune had one like it, and I bet every other soldier 
in this Army wishes his home-town paper had one too 
Even the guys from the little towns that just have a weekly 
would like it. 

Maybe if you print this some of the newspapers will see 
it and try out the idea. 

; Private Homesick 


By V-Mail 

To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 

Dear Sirs: | 
I am applying for Infantry Officers’ Candidate Schoo! 


and wish to thank The INFantry Journat for the part it 
has played in my education as a soldier. Through the read 
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ing and studying of your articles I feel that I am getting a 
complete picture of battle tactics which would otherwise 
take actual experience. 

| don't give all the credit for interest to The INFANTRY 
Journal. because I have officers who are as stimulating and 
willing to help and encourage, and | find they too are 
members of the U. S. Infantry Association. The bond be- 
tween us IS strengthened by this. 

There is so much talk between men who are applying for 
Aviation Cadets, and those for Infantry School, that the 
Infantry is fast losing its importance in the field of combat. 
This is true in a sense, and | think the Infantry was the 
frst to realize that with the help of Air support the Infan- 
try could better accomplish its mission. We of this New 
Amy are not bound by as many of the Steuben principles 
as generally conceded. Most of the men have come from 
competitive civilian life where the shortest distance be- 
tween two points is a straight line, and not just in theory. 
Your review of Victory Through Air Power has caused con- 
siderable comment among the above-mentioned men. They 
seem to think it should be “Victory Through Disbandment 
of the Infantry.” That is quite a touchy subject and I think 
it should be taken up by The Inranrry Journat and made 
clear to both that as a team they can accomplish more than 
as separate jealous organizations. 

| hope to remain a subscriber for the duration, six months 
therafter, and forever after. You are doing a marvelous job 
and will contribute much to the prospective Officer Candi- 
date as well as those who already have their bars. 

Yours respectfully, 
Corpora, ———————— 


a aa. 
We'll Bet This is a Phony 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

The women invade the nation’s barber shops and The 
Police Gazette washes its face, takes the flesh off its litho- 
graphed beauties and drapes them in a sarong. 

And then my last stronghold of masculinity falls tempta- 
tion to the flesh. The Inranrry Journat prints an article 
whose title proclaims that this is a woman’s war. 

By thunder, sir, I didn’t read it, nor shall I. And as soon 
as you open a column for those foolish frills, the WAAC’s, 
who have invaded our men’s barracks and are hanging out 
pink, silky things where used to hang honest-to-god fighting 
men’s long-handled drawers, I shall demand that you 
expunge my name from your subscription list, where it has 
been through good years and foul since General Arthur 
MacArthur made Manifest Destiny real in the Philippines. 

I remain, sir. 

CoLonet CLAGHORN. 
oA 7 y 
Keep ’em Rolling 
To the Editors of The InrFanrry JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

The motor sections in The Journat have been of im- 

mense help in preparing maintenance lectures. Please 


keep them going to help us to “Keep ‘em Rolling.” 


Sincerely, 
LreuTENANT, ARMORED REGIMENT. 
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How to Stop the Helmet Noise 


To the Editors of The InFantrry JourNAL 
Sirs: . 
For some time since the new steel-fiber combination 
helmet was adopted I have heard many discussions among 
military personnel about the undesirable resonating quali 
ties of the new headgear. 

In case no one before has mentioned it, the unwanted 
echos can readily be eliminated by merely crumpling a 
newspaper and placing it in the crown of the fiber helmet. 
The insulating properties of the loosely arranged paper 
may be of some value too. 

Yours truly, 
B. C. Smrrn, 
2d Lieut, USMCR. 
7 1 1 
A Real JOURNAL Reader 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 
Sirs: 

I enclose your card, received today, with my check for 
$3.00 to cover subscription to The Journat to expire with 
the November issue, 1943. 

You will note I changed the rank on the card. My hus 
band is now a major, and is in a distant theater. He has 
asked me, however, to keep The Journat and the Com 
mand & General Staff School Quarterly [The Military 
Review] here in the States, so that he may be sure of having 
the complete files after the war. So please continue send 
ing The Journat to the address shown on the card and at 
the top of this sheet. 

Personally, I've always enjoyed The Journat myself, 
and right now, with a view to educating a younger woman 
I’m loaning it to a girl who is feeling pretty blue over the 
fact that her husband has been called into service. | hope 
to educate her out of this viewpoint, with which | pe 
little patience, partly because my people, as far back < 
the Revolution, have always dropped their own affairs to 
fight when needed. I took a copy of the poem on the dif 
ferent gases to one of my Civilian Defense classes, and also 
to a Red Cross first-aid group, and it was much appreci 


ated. ; 
Very truly yours, 


ELEANOR FARRAR 


Alhambra, California. 


By All Means 
To the Editors of The InFantry Journal 
Sirs: 
You now have a subscription, | believe, running to my 
son at APO —. 

. He has asked that I enter a duplicate subscription 
for The INFANTRY JouRNAL to come to him in my care to 
be saved until he returns from the war so that he will not 
have either to send here the copies he receives from you 
or endeavor to keep them until he returns with all the un 
certainty surrounding it. 

Can there be a duplicate subscription to him at the regu 
lar price he pays? 
Yours very truly, 
Cuas. S. Cook. 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 


to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 
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War Song 


I'm not too old to sing all the homemade verses to 
“Three Little Sisters” and “Don’t Sit Under the Apple 
Tree” and enjoy them. And I’m not so wet behind the 
ears, either, that I haven’t ever heard “Christopher 
Columbo,” “Botany Bay,” and plenty of other old ones. 
And I can stick in my own bass when I can find a lead, 
a tenor, and a baritone sounding off old ones or new 
ones. 

But I've got one question about music in this war 
that worries me. This war has brought plenty of new 
songs, and a lot of them are good music. Some of them 
take Fred Waring to put them over, and some of them 
everybody can sing. But with all the song writers doing 
their stuff, why is it none of them have produced a 
first-rate war song? 

“Three Little Sisters” and songs like that are O.K. 
They help out because everybody gets on to the simple 
tune and grins at the words and makes up new ones. 
Songs like that have got more than just Tin-pan Alley 
stuff in them. They've got in them what all real songs 
have—the things that make you sing them whether you 
feel much like singing or not. 

But why can’t somebody compose us a new war song 
for the whole Army, which could be put in the same 
class as “Anchors Aweigh” and “From the Halls of 
Montezuma”? 

The songs that have tried to hit the spirit of this war 
have either been too complicated in music and words to 
be popular, or too much artificial imitations of march- 
ing music, or just too damn silly to sing except on the 
radio. 

The song I mean has got to have the new Army in it, 
and the things that the new Army is going to do. It's 
got to have plain words, more serious than humorous, 
but with some of both in them. The music has got to 
have a swing you can march to and plenty of strength 
in the melody. But the time can’t have too much swing 
or band music trimmings. It's got to be a song to take 
hold deep and stay—not just a good piece you get tired 
of because everybody knows it, and it brings back the 
times you heard it when it was new—not just a piece 


like “Three Little Sisters.” 


‘hi bh & & ew & & cd & & 

You can’t win the war with a song. But you can win 

it easier with one that means all this war does mean, and 

one that everybody will sing because he can’t help it 
SERGEANT SINGER 
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They “Arrive” and “Pass”—Without Stopping 


“I would like to see a manual writer.” 

A crisp military voice caused me to bring my head 
out of a Jap report and look at a brown-faced colonel 
standing in the doorway. Rising quickly I told the 
colonel that he had the wrong office, that the word 

“logistics” on our door meant that we taught the subject 
at The Infantry School. Although he seemed a bit dis 
appointed he came into the office at my invitation. 

“If you are an instructor I might tell you why I am 
here,” he began after a short silence. “Long ago some 
one told me that field manuals were written only for 
damned fools and second lieutenants, but I find them 
very helpful. There is, however, a paragraph in 25-10 
that I think is misleading.” 

Seeing that he might have something that I could 
use in a conference I pulled Motor Transport (25-10 
from my desk and handed it to him. 

“Here is what I mean,” began the colonel after tur 
ing to page 36. “Initial Point (IP)—an easily recogniz- 
able point at which a column, or element thereof, is 
formed by the successive arrival thereat of its various 
subdivisions.” He stressed the word “arrival.” 

“That is very true, but there is more to the definition 
Some of my junior officers have the idea that the IP is 
a point where the subdivisions of a regiment succes 
sively arrive and halt—an assembly point. The word 

‘arrival’ hints that a unit might halt at the IP. Is say no 
unit should halt at the IP, nor should there ever x 
more than one unit near the IP at a time. Time should 
be calculated back in the bivouac area so that, by speed 
ing up or slowing down, a unit can clear the IP at the 
right time. Once vehicles have left the concealment 0! 
their bivouac site, they should keep moving. 

“That was one of the big mistakes made in maneu 
vers last summer—march units bunched at the IP mac 
excellent air targets. Here is my definition: 
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“‘An IP is an easily recognizable point, on the route 
of march, at which a column, or element thereof, is 
formed by the successive passage thereat of its various 
subdivisions.’ ” 

Keeping in mind what the colonel had said I decided 
to ask my next class of officer candidates, who had not 
attended any troop movement conferences at the school 
vet, the definition of an initial point. 

The first definition I heard was: “An initial point is 

a place where a command assembles before beginning 
a marc h or motor mov ement.’ 

LreuTENANT Logistics. 
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Cross Trenches vs. Foxholes 


Word has drifted back from Burma and Malaya that 
a slit trench in the form of a cross is an effective hasty 
intrenchment. The simplest type is about five or six 
feet long for each cross, two feet wide, and about four 
feet deep. See the picture. 

It is manned by four men; normally one at each end 
of the slit trench. These men are armed with rifles or 
light machine guns. 


This kind of slit trench is flexible. The ends can be 


+— 2——» 
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expanded and adapted for heavy machine guns if neces- 
sary, and the crosses may be made longer for larger gar- 
risons. 
The advantages for such a hasty intrenchment over 
four separated foxholes can be summarized briefly: 
Fire can be delivered in any direction and much bet- 
ter controlled than in the case of separate foxholes. 
Four men in a single intrenchment such as this are 





better than four men in four separate foxholes because 
unity of command is more effective and because men 
put up a better fight when they are together. Also, a 
man isn’t tempted just to crouch down in his hole when 
he should be firing, as he might be when he is separated 
from all the others. 

Ammunition can be swapped around under fire. 
This can’t be done when separate foxholes are used 
unless connecting trenches have been completed. And, 
even then, it’s difficult. 

A omtaded soldier in a cross trench can get attention 
and first aid quickly. In a single foxhole he might not. 

Less excavation is required than for four single fox 
holes. Therefore it can be constructed more quickly. 

There are disadvantages, it is true. The most ob 
vious is that a slightly larger target is presented for a 
shell or bomb burst to kill all four men. But, on the 
other hand, the total target presented is less than four 
foxholes three feet in diameter. Moreover, it is possible 
for only one or two men to be killed by a burst in a cross 
trench. It depends on where the hit comes. At first 
glance the single foxhole appears to offer better pro 
tection against tanks because the enemy tank may 
drop one track in one of the crosses and have a more 
crushing effect than on a single foxhole. However, any 
soldier in the cross who crouches down two feet from 
the surface will be just as well off as he would be in 
a foxhole. 

All in all, the slit cross trench for quick and effective 
all-around protection and for delivery of controlled fire 
by the occupants appears to outweigh the equivalent 
in separated foxholes, particularly before connecting 
trenches are completed. 


Cor. W. F. Heavey. 


Laundry Detail, Halt! 


All the columnists, journalists, publicists, and prop- 

agandists are pounding away at the idea that the Ameri 

can people have given up very little so far, compared to 
citizens of other countries. Outside of a little less auto 
riding, some sugar rationing, and a reasonable amount 
of stamp- or bond-buying, the average American has 
pursued his way and—for the present at least—is living 
just about as in normal times. Of course, this doesn’t 
include soldiers on the firing line and their anxious rela 
tives and friends at home. 

Whether the average American is still war-conscious 
or not, there are a good mary men in the Army who 
have little conception of what an all-out war means in 
its demands on our national resources. 

Do these enlisted men and officers who gripe be 
cause the issue of khaki is only two suits, or three, as 
the case may be, realize that a good many wars have 
been fought without steam laundries? Do they realize 
that there is no article of war which forbids a soldier to 
wash and iron his own khaki? Do they realize that in 
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the “Old Army” Cincluding the World War Army), 
the soldier laundered his own khaki and looked neater, 
cleaner, and more soldierly than the best-looking sol- 
diers | have seen in the past two years? Do they oe 
that sailors and marines do their own laundry, including 
khaki, even in peacetime, when no laundry facilities are 
available? 

Mechanics who “beef” because they don’t have a 
clean suit of fatigue clothes every day or so can wash 
their own. I know because I’ve worked as a mechanic 
and if I didn’t have a clean suit when I wanted one [| 
washed one in the evening and it was dry the next 
morning. 

I don’t say that every soldier should set himself up an 
ete hand laundry. But for men who are willing 
to expend a little personal energy to improve their per- 
sonal appearance, the means should be provided by the 
company commander. These consist of soap, tubs, 
washboard, clothesline, clothespins, and perhaps a fool- 
proof electric iron and pressing board. 

Immediately someone will say: “Why not a washing 
machine?” Officers who have tried out washing ma- 
chines in the CCC say it isn’t feasible because men will 
overload the machine and break it. It’s best to stick to 
the old-fashioned tubs and washboard. 

Sometimes I wonder if the “gimmes” who are always 
after another shirt or another pair of slacks or some 
socks or more underwear realize that one more pair of 
socks for each soldier means at least eight million more 
socks to be manufactured and distributed to the Army 
as a whole. If a part of our nation’s resources in time, 
material and labor are expended in manufacturing 
shirts or socks that are not essential, they have been 
diverted from something of much greater importance 
in the war effort. So let’s stick to the necessities and 
fundamentals, and let the trimmings and luxuries go 
until we have won the war. And that means we can’t 
be too proud or too lazy to wash a shirt or a pair of 
socks now and then 

Lr. Cot. WasHBoarp. 


, + 
Setting the Compass at Night 

For some time I have been teaching a system of set- 
ting the lensatic compass at night without a flashlight. 
This can be done by making use of the clicks which 

can be felt when the glass face is revolved. By experi- 

ment I have found that one om equals 26. 66 mils, 
which may be considered as 27.00 mils in practice. 
Also, when the luminous arrow , points to the luminous 
dot, the luminous marker may be accurately placed 
either at 0, 1,600, 3,200, or 4,800 mils by bisecting the 
letters N, W, S, or E, respectiv ely. 

For example, one squad in using this system ran a 
mile course requiring six changes (which they had to 
memorize) and came out within ten yards of the finish. 
One setting was 2,200 mils, which was done this way: 

(1) Set the luminous arrow on the luminous dot, 
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freeze the compass, and cover the middle bar of the W 
with luminous marker. 

(2) This sets the compass accurately at 1,600 mils 
‘To arrive at a setting of 2,200 mils we turn the glass fac 
22 clicks to the left (2,200 1,600 equals 600. Six 
hundred divided by 27 equals 22). 


Lieur. James R. Mies, Infantry. 
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—And Gladly Teach 


As an enlisted man, I've heard a variety of teachers 
They—w hose job it is to get the score down—see ‘Mm to 
fall into a few more or less recognizable categories. 

There’s the man who goes by the book. He can 
quote it to you by chapter and verse and his lectures 
are largely quotations. If you ask him a question that 
the book doesn’t answer, he is badly shaken. 

There’s the man who uses common sense. He doesn't 
trust the manuals, because, who ever heard of learning 
anything from a book? He’s picked up what he knows 
by hearsay, rumor and just figuring it out. He reminds 
me a little of an old man I once met in Greenwich 
Village who was ambitiously planning a history of the 
world from what people told him about it. 

Then there’s the demonstrator type. He has as- 
sembled or inherited a vast number of maps, charts, 
pamphlets, and working models. He'll use a public- 
address system on the slightest provocation. But he’s 
not exactly sure what he’s trying to prove at any one 
time. When he gets all his equipment set up and in 
working order, it sometimes resembles a Rube Goldberg 
device for removing caps from beer bottles. 

Finally, there’s the instructor who piles in. His 
basic assumption is that he’s been around, that he 
knows what's up. He launches into his lecture with 
the excitement of a circus barker. He’s not a little fas- 
cinated with the power of his own voice and when he 
tells you about the BAR he acts as if he were selling 
you tickets to visit the bearded lady. His speech 
abounds with between-you-and-me references to TM’s, 
TBA’s, AR’s —especially before recruits who have the 
sudden sensation of walking into a country whose |an- 
guage is Double Talk and Pig Latin. 

I've heard a few good teachers and the quality that 
distinguished them most was the respect they had for 
their subject and for their audience. If their subject 
was the 60mm mortar, they were quite sure before they 
began teaching that they understood the mortar as an 
important weapon, a tool to accomplish certain vital 
missions. They recognized the attitude of the av pi" 
gunner who has to carry 40 pounds of awkward steel 
over his shoulder on the march; and they were deter- 
mined to sell that steel for the significance it had. They 


knew how the mortar and its squad fitted into the larger 

icture of the company and the battalion, how it «was 
used and why, where it was set up and why. The 
Field Manual told part of the story, but what might you 
find out about the mortar as it was employed by the 
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(.ermans in the last war, in this war? And who in 
vented the mortar and when and for what reason? 
And the audience, these teachers would reflect, are 
depending on me for their lives. If I am confused, they 
will be confused. If I make this work they’re going to 
do seem too complic: ated, they'll worry about it at first 
and then they'll walk out on me. If I make it seem un- 
important, even for one lecture period, I've lost them. 
\nd if I lose them, who will be able to bring them 


back? 


Corporat Mitton LEHMAN. 
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Hosses Don’t Have ’em 


Yes, mister, it's those governors again! Maybe it is 
on account of having been dropped too often on my 
crankshaft as a child, but I have been slowly heating 
up to a good boil on that subject. Since many of us will 
soon be ‘playing tag with a flock of live rounds, let’s first 
of all admit without argument that governors do ease a 
lot of headaches. They make for less wear and tear on 
motors and mechanics, and they make timetables and 
scheduling a lot easier. Now let's go on from there. 

We will assume that you are now in a snug bivouac 
with considerably less than your full strength and a 
nice assortment of vehicles of many, many breeds. Now 
comes an order, complete with ov erlay, that you are to 
haul your command to a point some seventy-five miles 
away to engage in some important skullbusting. The 
time set for your arrival gives you about two hours on 
the road after passing your IP and then you find that 
they have given you a 100-mile route to ease traffic flow. 
Things really begin to get interesting when you realize 
that your governors are set at 40 mph and that a recent 
order set 30 as top speed because roads were in bad 
shape from overindulgence in enemy HE. 

We will next assume that you are a soldier and not 
just a display of insignia. Therefore, you forget prac- 
tically everything you ever learned except what Gen- 
eral Forrest said. Your drivers and mechanics now 
gather around and, with pocket knives and screwdrivers, 
perform forbidden rites upon every governor in the out- 
fit. So far, so good. 

All your drivers are well-trained and every man 
realizes the importance of reaching the destination on 
schedule. Your own jockey screams to a stop at the end 
of the trip and mops his face while you see that you 
have maybe seconds to spare. Then the reports begin 


to come in. 








Apparently the extra speed required was too much 
of a strain. For example, it seems that Moskowitz went 
onto a soft shoulder and then smacked a large rock with 
four wheels pulling, then Hendricks went sailing into 
a man-sized swamp with most of the demolition equip 
ment aboard and it would appear that O’Brien missed 
a turn, since most of Lieutenant Morgan’s march unit 
is not to be found. When that gets to be only a sample 
of what happened, you sudde nly realize that you have 
stuck your pretty neck all the way out. 

Our trucks, you can now understand, are designed 
and built to give us extra power or speed when we 
need it, but our drivers are not. They are carefully 
trained, up to the speed at which the governors are set, 
and no farther. When the situation becomes such that 
we must call upon them to drive at higher speeds under 
difficult conditions, they are unable to maintain a rea- 
sonable efliciency. 

It isn’t so strange that this should be the case, because 
their nerves and reflexes have not been conditioned to 
the higher speeds. Air instructors would probably refer 
to their faulty “kinaesthetics.” 

Now we certainly don’t want officers to go about 
breaking regulations, and there is probably little chance 
that they will in this instance. In fact, most regimental 
transport officers seem to have an unholy fear of the 
governor and wouldn't monkey with one unless the 
order were handed down from the mountain on two 
slabs of marble. 

Such being the case, couldn’t we please get the au- 
thority to give our drivers at least as much of a taste of 
combat procedure as the lads with the fire-power get 
on these maneuvers? That kind of a postgraduate course 
would be very simple to work into any schedule. 

First pick out a nice secluded area away from other 
troops. Try to get one with a few dirt roads, shallow 
ditches and no fences or stone walls. Then bring out 
your drivers in small groups, with plenty of extra su- 
pervision and a definite plan of instruction. Give them 
short routes at first, with varying degrees of difficulty 
and visibility, increasing length only as men progress. 

If you will wash out the men who stall or get lost at 
50 mph before they break their necks at 60, the casualty 

rate will stay down. Get the maintenance crew in on it 
and they will learn what to expect from “overworked” 
vehicles. By the time the dry runs are over and you 
take off with bulging bandoleers, your outfit will be 
able to teach General Forrest a few things. 
Tuirtry-Inch WHEELBASE. 
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Complete Chemical Discussion 


GAS WARFARE. By Colonel Alden H. Waitt. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1942. 315 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Index; $2.50. 


The unwillingness of either side in this war to begin 
making extensive use of chemicals will be argued about for 
years after this war is won. Indeed, even now the whole 
subject of chemical warfare badly needs such emphasis 
and clarification as Colonel Waitt gives it in Gas Warfare. 
There's no telling when war with gases will begin in 
earnest, for it was shown to be a highly effective means of 
warfare in 1917 and 1918—a means of war with certain 
aspects that even now seem hard to believe. I refer especi- 
ally to the extremely low death and permanent casualty 
rates which were true of gas warfare in the First World 
War. 

The Japanese uses of chemicals in China appear to have 
been on a limited scale and probably experimental, though 
definitely established. Elsewhere, even where the situation 
has been favorable to gas tactics—especially in extended 
defensive fighting—no whiff of gas has yet been reported. 
Perhaps our enemies, who have not been defending much 
so far, have saved their gas for the eventuality of defense 
on a grand scale, as in a second front. 

Colonel Waitt not only describes all types of chemicals 
used in war but covers very fully the measures for pro- 
tection against them. He also covers much more com- 
pletely than any previous writer on gas warfare the tac- 
tics of such warfare. He shows why gas can be used in 
one situation and not in another. He shows how such 
warfare is not simply a matter of expending gas shells or 
bombs or spray upon areas where the enemy is or may be, 
but a complicated matter of winds, temperature, humidity, 
terrain growth, and the commander’s intentions. Thus for 
the military reader Gas Warfare is a most useful summary 
and discussion, especially for the man who has had only 
brief instruction in it. 

Colonel Waitt’s writing is based upon long experience 
as a member of the Chemical Warfare Service. He has 
drawn much of his material from the numerous excellent 
official tactical and technical publications of that Service 
covering chemicals and their uses—a series which has 
been for some years one of the best-prepared groups of in- 
structional material of our Army. Colonel Waitt gives full 
credit to the numerous official authors. There has been a 
need for a single volume which would cover all these 
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matters and present them in clear arrangement, and Colo- 
nel Waitt has now ably filled this need. Parts of Gas War- 
fare have appeared as articles in The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
and this present issue contains the chapter entitled “Gas 
on a Hostile Shore.” 


4 ¢ 
Warning of Gravest Danger 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. By 
Colonel William Addleman Ganoe. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1942. 640 Pages; Index; 
$5.00. 

This well-known history of Colonel Ganoe’s, now 
brought up to the fall of Bataan and Corregidor, could 
bear a more accurate title—“The History of the Neglect 
of the United States Army by the People of the United 
States.” It is a history of the Army, and a good one. But 
above all things it is the tale of our military weakness. It 
is the story of the waste of life and money that a strong 
and exuberant but thoughtless nation has been willing 
to permit again and again. 

This is Colonel Ganoe’s main thesis from beginning to 
end. Thus it is the years of neglect rather than the war 
years that receive the emphasis. But these are the years 
which Colonel Ganoe rightly desires to emphasize, in what 
was in the first edition and still is in this one, the strongest 
of arguments for a proper National Defense. Though the 
History of the United States Army is a thoroughly read: 
able work, it is a book that will make a military man shiver 
in any year and the civilian shiver especially in time of war. 
The soldier has some idea of the tragic story before he 
opens the covers of the book. He is prepared. But the 
civilian who reads it now with any seriousness will in 
evitably wonder whether the story of the forgetful republic 
will be repeated when this war is over, knowing in his 
heart that if it is, it will probably presage the end of our 
history as a nation. 

Colonel Ganoe does not thus preach about the future. 
He knows that he has put down the facts of the past and 
that there are no stronger arguments, no more emphatic 
warnings, of danger. In issuing this revised edition his 
publishers could well have covered the dust jacket of the 
book with danger signs, the better to attract readers to a 
source of warning they might otherwise overlook. In his 
long new chapter covering the last twenty years—the first 
edition appeared in 1924—Colonel Ganoe gives us an ac- 
curate picture of the last great down-sweep of the curve 
of National Defense. Here as before he simply lines up 
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the facts, not endeavoring to make any deep anaylsis in 
order to find the basic causes of the rise of pacifism. | feel 
that this new material has one minor fault in that the 
tremendous developments of the past two years are crowded 
into ten pages, which permits the author to hit only the 
high spots. But then his main message has to do with the 
neglect that necessitated the feverish and sometimes piece- 
meal activities that followed the long years of sleep. 

I first read this book as a second lieutenant, and it left 
me wondering just how long we would have any army at 
all, and I a job. Upon reading it now I can find the hope 
that the state of the world will be such, when this war 
is over, that it will be impossible for the United States 
to drop back a last time to a state of military unprepared- 
ness. For if that happens it will be the last time. The final 
chapter of the history of the United States will simply be 
a matter of twenty years more, if that, of weakness in a 


hardboiled world. 


7 4 7 
New Edition 


MODERN MILITARY DICTIONARY WITH SLANG 
TERMS. By Colonel Max B. Garber and Colonel P. S. 
Bond. Washington: P. S. Bond Publishing Co., 1942. 
272 Pages; $2.00. 


The revision of this dictionary, though it has resulted 
in the omission of many obsolete and historical terms and 
the introduction of many modern terms, could have been 
considerably more complete and in places more accurate. 
For example, though “Army Air Forces” is included, “Army 
Ground Forces,” which comprises a great fraction of our 
whole Army, is not to be found. “Services of Supply” 
(included under “service of supply” which is a different 
thing) is incorrectly defined since the definition does not 
cover the large number of Engineer activities embraced by 
the Services of Supply. 

The definition of “Corps Area,” though based upon the 
still existing laws, does not give a clear idea of the present 
corps area functions, nor does the definition of “service 
command.” There is also a mention of the no-longer- 
existing office of Chief of Infantry under the definition 
of the word “Chief.” 

The tactical terminology appears to be reasonably mod- 
ernized, but here, too, it is not hard to find errors. The 
definition of “wedge formation” is in part “a body of troops 
drawn up in a wedge-shaped formation,” whereas the com- 
mon modern usage of the wedge formation for the advanc- 
ing infantry squad is not given. “Infantry” is not defined 
in a way that makes it clear what infantry is today, al- 
though the better part of a page is devoted to it. The 
article is historical rather than a modern definition, and 
no military word needs to be more clearly defined today. 

Likewise, the technical terminology is far from adequate 
for today’s army though many new terms have been added. 
The selection of technical terms to include in such a dic- 
tionary is unquestionably the compiler’s biggest problem. 
Here the authors have, it appears, worked through the 
many glossaries in the official Field and Technical Manuals 
and made selections, using for many words the exact of- 
ficial definitions. They seem, however, to have included a 
greater ratio of air and engineering terms than of armored- 
force and motor-vehicle terms. The word “truck” is not 
included at all, nor could I find any of the common non- 
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The Service Academies 


Annapolis: Gangway to the Quarterdeck 
By CAPT. W. D. PULESTON, U.S.N. 
The Story of the Naval Academy. 


West Point: Moulder of Men 
By MAJOR WILLIAM H. BAUMER 


Everything about the “Point” is covered in detail. 


$3.00 each 
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Army Talk $2.00 
By COLONEL ELBRIDGE COLBY 


There are hours of pleasurable reading in this 
familiar dictionary of soldier speech. Every sol- 
dier will enjoy thumbing through it. 
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The Army Wife $2.50 
By NANCY B. SHEA 


A grand gift for the Army helpmate — young 
and old. New Edition. 
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The Army Woman’s Handbook $1.25 
By CLELLA REEVES COLLINS 


A book that will be of real help to the women 
of your family through the trying days ahead. 
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$1.50 


Insignia of the Services 
By CAPT. PAUL BROWN 


A fully illustrated work on the insignia of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. Belongs in your 
dayroom library. 
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armored motor vehicles of the truck type defined under any 
heading, though there may be some mentioned somewher 
in the ‘work. "The definition of “machine gun” is largely 
historical and does not discuss the many common types 
now in use, “light,” “heavy,” “tank,” “aircraft,” and so on 

The elimination of historical terms must be another big 
problem in issuing a revised military dictionary. It is my 
opinion that the authors might well have gone much far 


ther than they did in elimin: ating such terms. Words such 


as “trous-de-loup,” “trebuchet,” “portcullis,” “flintlock,” 
“canister,” “bowman,” and “bow-shot,” can be found, if 
needed, in any good large dictionary or encyclopedia, and 
so simply clutter up a dictionary for use mainly by the 
man of today’s army. 

In view of the fact that it was possible for me to find 
the specific faults I have listed in about a half-hour’s time, 
it seems probable that a close study of this work would 
turn up scores of others. I will mention but one other 
general fault, however, before I turn to the credit side. 
All entries are given in capital letters, for example: “Camou- 
flage Discipline,” and “Army War College” (which, inci- 
dentally, is spotted at Fort Humphreys, a designation 
changed a year or two ago). Hence it is not possible to tell 
which entries are customarily capitalized. 

However, in viewing this newly revised dictionary the 
most important facts to consider are that it contains some 
50,000 entries, that a large part of these are correctly de- 
fined, and that it is the only available modern military dic- 
tionary of its size. Thus, despite its faults, it is a useful 
book for the military and non-military reader. 


1 7 4 
Good Reporting 


OUR NEW ARMY. By Marshall Andrews. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company, 1942. 225 Pages; $1.50. 


Marshall Andrews’ stories in The Washington Post on 
the training activities of the new army have been read with 
much interest and appreciation by Army men stationed 
in and around Washington. He has reported what is going 
on, from one camp after another, in an accurate and sym- 
pathetic manner. Our New Army is made up of just such 
material as Mr. Andrews has been putting into his first- 
rate newspaper stories on the Army. 

In Our New Army the author covers all of the main 
training activities. It is not his intention to report minutely 
and critically on each phase of the training, so much as 
to cheer the nation with his findings and give a picture 
of each activity by presenting the high spots. He does this 
admirably and without any absurdities of optimism. You 
get the correct idea upon reading it that the Army is hard 
and efficiently at work—and that is the correct idea. 

It would have been possible for Mr. Andrews to find a 
number of points to criticize, with his background of mili- 
tary reporting. This is inevitably so of any army in any 
period of tremendous expansion. But Mr. Andrews wisely 
forebore any attempt at technical criticism and stuck to 
telling the country at large about the great army we are 
building and the great way in which we are building it. 
And he has done a service to his Army and his country 
by emphasizing the admirable sides of our war effort so 
clearly. 

You can tell that this author is convinced that what he 
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aw at the different big camps was so good that he wanted a a ep 


o make sure as many people know about it as possible. 
‘le has written without undue effusiveness and with the 
thought constantly in mind that the purpose of the Army 
he looked at is to fight. He has put some good writing 
nto his book too. 
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First-Rate Report on Germany 


LAST TRAIN FROM BERLIN. By Howard K. Smith. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1942. 359 Pages; 
$2.75. 

Mr. Smith tells us so much we would like to believe 
that despite his very evident sincerity and the probability 
that he is correct in the main, we should perhaps guard 
against overemphasis in our minds on the weaknesses of 
the German home front. He was there, to the last minute. 
He says that the German home morale took a plunge to 
new lows late last year when the Nazi propaganda people 
gave out the big lie concerning Soviet Russia. The official 
statement a year ago that Moscow was about to topple 
lowered German morale to an extent, thinks Mr. Smith, 
that nothing but final victory could raise it very high again. 

He continually repeats, however, that there is still great 
and intact strength at the fighting front. Yet his continued 
pounding on the weakened home morale, supported by 
much important evidence, tends to give us an unbalanced 
picture. With this one caution in mind the reader can en- 
joy without building up his hopes unduly the best piece 
of reporting on Nazi Germany since Berlin Diary. It will 
probably be equally popular, for it is a book crammed with 
important evidence and a book that marks Mr. Smith as 
one of the best writers and analysts among the correspond- 
ents. 

The going appeared to be tough for the German people 
at the time Mr. Smith wrote his book. Whether this sum- 
mer’s further conquests have improved their condition of 
life to any marked extent is probably questionable. 


7 7 7 
Naval History 


A HISTORY OF SEA POWER. By William Oliver 
Stevens and Allan Westcott. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, 1942. 465 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; 
Index; $6.00. 


One of the authors is a professor at the United States 
Naval Academy and the other was a professor there until 
recently. Moreover, their book, as the publishers state, 
“has received the official approval both of the Academy 
and of the Navy Departments,” and it is used at Anna- 
polis in the historical course there. 

But there’s nothing stodgy or academic about A History 
of Sea Power. It is good, flowing historical writing and all 
the main facts are here. The word “standard” can be ap- 
plied to this book without the implication that hard mental 
digestion will be necessary in tackling it. 

The authors begin back with the Phoenicians of three 
thousand years ago and come right up through all the big 
sea fights to the time of our entry into the present war. 
The maps and sketches are clear and there are plenty of 
them. 

The suis do well with the debatable sea actions of 
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BOOKS ON OUR ARMED FORCES 
W hat the Citizen Should Know About: 
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By Hanson W. Baldwin 
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By Lt. Harvey S. Ford 

THE COAST GUARD ............ $2.50 


By Hickman Powell 
THE MARINES ........... 
By Capt. John H. Craige 


OUR ARMS AND WEAPONS .... $2.50 
By Major James E. Hicks 


THE ARMY ENGINEERS....... $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Paul W. Thompson 

THE AIR FORCES ............ .. $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney 

MODERN WAR ............... $2.50 
By Fletcher Pratt 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE ............ $2.50 
By W. D. Binger and H. H. Railey 

SUBMARINE WARFARE ........ $2.50 


By David O. Woodbury 


IPPPIPIPPIPIPPRREE EERE ERE ER 


Engineers in Battle 
By LT. COL. PAUL W. THOMPSON 


$1.50 


This popular Infantry Journal author tells the 
story of his own branch. 
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By 
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and 
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history. For example, their account of the failure of the 
British and French fleet to force the Dardanelles in 1915 
is thoroughly unbiased and lets the reader come to hi: 
own conclusion on the basis of the facts. And this account. 
like most of the other battle stories in the book, is written 
with a sense of the dramatic as well as an insistence upon 
the closest accuracy. 
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Submarine Warfare 


WHAT THE CITIZEN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
SUBMARINE WARFARE. By David O. Woodbury. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1942. 23) 
Pages; Index; $2.50. 


To most people, even to a lot who are in the Army, sub- 
marine warfare is something of a technical mystery. There 
is no reason for it to be any longer with a book like this 
now available. In this mew volume of the Citizen series, 
Mr. Woodbury gives us a brief history of submarine war- 
fare, a very clear description of the modern submarine, its 
crew, and how the submarine works, and its place in the 
present war. There is also a chapter on the U. S. sub 
marine school at New London, and another on rescue 
methods. 

The author particularly emphasizes the lessons learned 
about the submarine in the First World War which were 
not acted upon during the decades that followed. “The sub 
marine,” he said, “had been controlled but not eliminated,” 


in World War I. 
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DEADLINE, THE BEHIND-THE-SCENES STORY 
OF THE LAST DECADE IN FRANCE. By Pierre 
Lazareff. New York: Random House, Inc., 1942. 369 
Pages; Index; $3.00. 


This somewhat disordered book is a jumbled maze of 
venal newspapers, crooked politicians, greedy industrialists, 
murderers, timid generals, designing ladies, and foreign 
agents, most of whom bear names that sometime during 
the past decade figured prominently in news dispatches 
from Paris. This “behind-the-scenes” account of France 
in the years before her fall is not a pretty story. Most of 
the leaders who appear in it have long since been dis- 
credited, many are infamous. It’s a disordered book and 
difficult to follow. But so were French politics disordered 
and confused, and for that reason, perhaps, Mr. Lazareff 


can be forgiven.—J. B. S. 
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SAN ANTONIO: CITY OF MISSIONS. By Claude B. 
Aniol. New York: Hastings House, 1942. Illustrated; 
$1.25. 


“Soldiering” at Fort Sam Houston in peacetime is ordi- 
narily a pleasant assignment, not the least of the several 
reasons being the city of San Antonio. It seems impossible 
that anyone could do a tour of duty at Fort Sam or at 
one of the Army Air Fields nearby without being made 
slightly conscious of Spanish influence and history. The 
Alamo would make at least a small impression, but it is 
by no means the only historic mission in the city. Most 
of this little book is devoted to pictures of those old struc- 
tures. But the Army has its roots deep in San Antonio 
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oo, and six pages of pictures of the Quadrangle at Fort 
Sam and of the airfields is a token of the place of the Army 
n this historic city.—J. B. S. 
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A NEW RUSSIAN GRAMMAR. By Anna H. Semeo- 
noff. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1942. 323 
Pages; $1.95. 


A FIRST RUSSIAN READER. By Anna H. Semeonoff. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1942. 119 Pages; 
$1.25. 


This is a revised edition of a well-known standard gram- 
mar of the Russian language. It is a thorough work of its 
kind but, like most such books, it is a grammar with a 
vengeance being composed of hundreds of grammatical 
cules with illustrations. However, the rules are given with 
unusual clarity and the book is probably of much value to 
anyone studying the language independently. The same is 
true of the reader though perhaps for learning military 
Russian some other text would be more desirable. 
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WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS. Spring- 
field, Massachusetts: G. & C. Merriam Company, 1942. 
Not Indexed, $3.50; Indexed, $4.00. 


This is the first edition of a major work of reference 
comparable in accuracy and completeness to the great dic- 
tionaries of the same publishers. It is not merely an alpha- 
betically arranged wordlist like many dictionaries of syno- 
nyms, but contains under all main entries explanations of 
the differences between the keyword and its synonyms, 
with illustrations of the uses of the words taken from prom- 
inent authors. The authors drawn upon include many of 
the present day. 

This will unquestionably be a standard reference work 
for every man who has much recourse to the dictionary 
itself as a tool. Military meanings have not been neglected, 
though in more than one place common special military 
senses are not given. However, these are perhaps more 
suitable for inclusion in a special military dictionary. 
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SEE HERE, PRIVATE HARGROVE. By Marion Har- 
grove. New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1942. 211 
Pages; $2.00. 


This is good going, except in the places where the fool- 
ing gets so thick that the accuracy of Army background 
which marks most of the book is hard to find. But that 
may be my fault and not Corporal Hargrove'’s. (His pub- 
lishers tell us on the blurb that he has been promoted.) 
See Here, Private Hargrove isn’t any treatise on the state 
of the new Army, or even—a good deal of it—a description 
of life in that Army. Just the same, it’s the one book so 
far that goes to show the oldtimer how much the new Army 
is like the Army of 1917-18 and how much it is different 
from that Army. There’s plenty of amusement in it too, 
though sometimes, as I said before, the ribbing comes so 
fast that that’s all there is, and it doesn’t make the best of 


sense. 
I hope my copy of “See Here, Corporal Hargrove,” comes 


early. 
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Tank-Fighter Team $1.25 
By LIEUTENANT ROBERT M. GERARD 
(Formerly French Armored Force) 


This is the story of the Battle of France—not 
the story told in glittering generalities but the 
actual experiences of a young French lieutenant 
of an antitank unit. 


The Tools of War 
By JAMES R. NEWMAN 


A thorough discussion of modern arms in un- 
derstandable terms. 


$5.00 


The Impact of War 
By PENDLETON HERRING 


The finest modern book on our government and 
its military strength. 
Great Soldiers of Two World Wars $3.50 


By H. A. DeWEERD 


The editor of Military Affairs writes short biog- 
raphies of twelve leaders. 


$2.50 


Allenby: A Study in Greatness $3.00 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


A study of a great military leader of World 
War I by a great leader of the present war. 


Conflict: The American Civil War $3.50 
By GEORGE FORT MILTON 


A concise one-volume account of the American 
Civil War. 


Introducing Australia $3.00 
By C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


An American who knows describes the land 
and its people. 
Generals and Generalship $1.00 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


Stimulating lectures by the great British Com- 
mander. 


Remember Pearl Harbor! $1.25 
By BLAKE CLARK 


The story of what happened in Hawaii, Decem- 
ber 7. 
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BINDERS 


FOR FIELD AND TECHNICAL MANUALS 
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V MANUALS Do Not Get Lost. 

V KEEPS MANUALS IN SYSTEMATIC ORDER. 
V MANUALS REMAIN IN GOooD CONDITION. 
V No HOLE-PUNCHING NECESSARY. 

V INEXPENSIVE. 

V RUGGED, DURABLE. 

V Easy TO OPERATE. 


Needed by ALL headquarters, from company to army. 


$1.50 
(10% discount in lots of 10 or more, 
f. 0. b. Washington) 


Technical Manual Binders at same price. 


PPPPIPIPIPIPIPEREK EEE EEE EEE 


Court-Martial Practical Guide $1.00 
By LT. COL. THOMAS F. McCARTHY 


Plain, understandable explanations—not legal 
language. An aid to every member of a military 
court. 


Orders 50¢ 
This new edition (now in printed form) con- 
tains a brief description of the mechanics and uses 
of all types of orders, memoranda, circulars, and 
bulletins with forty-five specimens of typical ad- 
ministrative orders. Every adjutant and sergeant- 

major will value this tool of his trade. 


The Soldier and the Law $1.50 
By LT. COL. J. A. McCOMSEY and 
CAPTAIN M. O. EDWARDS 


The complete guide for all court and board 
members ; of great use also to adjutants, sergeants- 
major, and headquarters and unit clerks of all 
arms and services. 


The Background of Our War $2.00 


This material is from the Army Orientation 
Courses. Splendid maps. Unbiased text. 


The Infantry Journal 


The Infantry Association’s 
Magazine for Fighting Men 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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FAIR IS OUR LAND. Edited by Samuel Chamberlain. 
New York: Hastings House, 1942. 252 Pages; Illus- 
trated; $5.00. 


If you are from rural America and if you find in this 
book of pretty scenery a picture from your home com 
munity, this would probably be because of the descrip- 
tive lines under the picture. And when you go around 
showing it to your friends saying, “Look, hese’s where | 
live,” they’ ll see some marvelous | scenery but won't learn 
much about w hy you lived there or how. It’s an arty book 
but quietly understandable. Donald Moffat contributes an 
introduction. In an editorial note Mr. Chamberlain makes 
the point that the beauties of our land make it one worth 
fighting for. That may not be untrue, but I suspect that 
most of us think we're fighting for something a little higher 
in the scale of intangibles than the sunset as seen from 


the bend of the creek back home. —J. B.S. 
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SOVIET ASIA. By R. A. Davies and Andrew J. Steiger. 
New York: The Dial Press, 1942. 384 Pages; Index; 
$3.00. 

There is a lot of information here about the great spread 
of Soviet Siberia. The book contains an excellent map 
and information we need to know. The authors find many 
things admirable in Russia in Asia, and sometimes become 
effusive, but maintain generally an objective attitude in 
describing the country. The book is based in considerable 
part on first-hand knowledge, and contains also some out- 
line of the early history of Siberia. This vast country was 
only developed after a period of exploration and discovery 
covering centuries, the story of which is fully as interest- 
ing and exciting as the story of discovery upon the Ameri- 
can continent. 
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I ESCAPED FROM HONGKONG. By Jan Henrik 
Marsman. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1942. 249 
Pages; $2.50. 


This quietly told account of the fighting in and around 
Hongkong, and of Mr. Marsman’s later escape, gives us 
the reason for destroying our Japanese enemies more con- 
vincingly than many a full official statement. The author 
uses a restraint in describing the tortures inflicted by the 
Japanese troops which brings them home to us better than 
invective possibly could. 

Mr. Marsman is also a careful observer, and there is a 
good deal of incidental military information in I Escaped 
from Hongkong. It therefore, deserves a wide reading by 
the troops of our Army. 


q y q 


THE AGELESS INDIES. By Raymond Kennedy. New 
York: The John Day Company, 1942. 208 Pages; In- 
dex; $2.00. 


When war began in the far Pacific Mr. Kennedy was 
engaged in writing a comprehensive work on the native 
peoples of the East Indies. He decided to stop in the mid- 
dle of his big book and write a shorter one embodying the 
main facts, and this is it. The book he has written should 
be most helpful to the military man whose campaigning 
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akes him in that direction. About half the book is taken 
ip with a description of the Indonesians themselves. There 
s a long chapter on the Dutch in the East Indies, and the 
book concludes with an estimate of the future of the Indies. 


7 > A » 
THOMAS JEFFERSON: WORLD CITIZEN. By Sen- 
ator Elbert D. Thomas. New York: Modern Age Books, 
1942. 274 Pages; $2.75. 


Jefferson, writes Senator Thomas in a book in which he 
proves it from Jefferson’s own words, was a world citizen 
as well as a typical American. He saw the world as a unit 
and thought much about it as such. “Most of Jefferson’s 
biographers have been so absorbed in his Americanism that 
they have failed to note the universal nature of the basic 
philosophy around which all his thinking revolved. . . .” 
Senator Thomas in Thomas Jefferson: World Citizen makes 
up more than adequately for this omission. 
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THE RAFT. By Robert Trumbull. New York: Henry 
Holt & Company, 1942. 204 Pages; $2.50. 


This is the story of the three American sailors and their 
voyage for thirty four days in a rubber boat. It has been 
praised highly by reviewers everywhere, and deserves every 
word of praise, just as the three men deserve the high com- 
mendation they received from Admiral Nimitz. I hope the 
story gets the widest reading, for it shows as much as any 
book yet published during this war American steadfast- 
ness and endurance in the face of desperate trouble. 


y vy if 


HOW WAR CAME. By Forrest Davis and Ernest K. 
Lindley. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1942. 342 Pages; 
Index; $2.50. 


This American White Paper is not only accurate history, 
but readable. There will be no better source on this sub- 
ject until such a time as the historians begin writing at 
full length with footnotes. Here we see intimately the 
main American characters in the happenings of inter- 
national politics which led up to December 7, 1941. 
There is also one chapter on what has happened since 
then. The book is far more than mere reporting of the 
Washington scene. It is an accurate and well-told state- 
ment for history. 
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ON GROWTH AND FORM. By Sir D’Arcy Went- 
worth Thompson. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1942. 1,116 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $12.50. 


Dr. Thompson is strong for the use of mathematical 
methods in the study of organic growth and form, and 
makes a number of specific suggestions for the application 
of such methods. His work, throughout much of which he 
describes the mathematical similarities between living 
things and non-living things, is intensely interesting even 
for the reader not fully trained in biology. This is a new 
edition of a well-known work, which, though it may have 
no direct application to military problems, is most certainly 
within the province of the military man or woman intent 
on thought and reflection on the broad world itself. 
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STANDARD BOOKS ON WAR 


Modern Battle $2.00 


By LT. COL. PAUL W. THOMPSON 


This is a book on today’s war—describing the 
action of small units in a dozen or more battles 
ranging from the campaign in Poland to the air- 
borne attack on Crete. Plenty of maps. 


>DDDDDDIIIIDIIII CELE 
$3.00 


Now in a new edition ager in Battle is the 
standard book for the study of Infantry tactics. 
The smoke and fog of battle are brushed aside 
to disclose the realities of warfare through the 
use of actual historical examples, described for 
the most part by men who experienced them. 


PPPPIPIPIDIPIPEREEEE EEE EEE EK 


W arfare $3.00 
By BRIG. GEN. OLIVER L. SPAULDING, COL. JOHN 
W. WRIGHT and CAPT. HOFFMAN NICKERSON 


This is the fascinating story of war from the 
first tribal squabbles to the Napoleonic campaigns. 
Readable . . . accurate. 


PPPPPPIPIPIPIPERER EERE EEE EEE 
$3.00 


Infantry in Battle 


Roots of Strategy 
By COLONEL T. R. PHILLIPS 


Five great military classics, some of it newly 
translated from authentic sources. 


PPPPPPIPIPIIIPEEEEEE EERE EERE 


American Campaigns 
By MAJOR MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 


This is the only single work which gives de- 
tailed accounts, plus superb three-color maps, of 
every American battle from the Revolution to the 
Spanish-American War. Used as a textbook at 
West Point. 


_ § Volume I: Text 
Two Volumes: ) Volume II: Maps 


$8.00 the set 
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Modern Library Books 


(Modern Library Titles Are 95¢ Each) 


NAPOLEON. By Emil Ludwig. 

The most stirring one-volume life of an earlier con- 
queror. 

My War WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

By Ludwig Bemelmans. 
A riot of comedy every soldier will cherish. 

THE Goop EarTH. By Pearl Buck. 

An understanding novel of the Chinese. 

DROLL Stories. By Honoré de Balzac. 

Short stories by the great French novelist written in 
the vein of Rabelais. 

EMINENT VICTORIANS. By Lytton Strachey. 
Contains the finest biography of a remarkable sol- 
dier—Chinese Gordon. 

THE RED BADGE OF CourAGE. By Stephen Crane. 
An American epic of panic in battle. 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS. By Alexandre Dumas. 
The favorite adventure story of millions. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY: BEN JAMIN FRANKLIN. 

An American classic. 

THE HUNCHBACK OF Notre Dame. By Victor Hugo. 
A great favorite for many years. 

THE COLLECTED SHORT STORIES OF RING LARDNER. 
A sportswriter's stories that never have a dull 
moment. 

Mopy Dick. By Herman Melville. 

An exciting story of a whale. An American classic. 

TORTILLA FLAT. By John Steinbeck. 

The first success of this contemporary novelist. 


MODERN LIBRARY GIANTS 
(Modern Library Giants Are $1.45 Each) 
WAR AND PEACE. By Leo Tolstoy. 
The greatest novel ever written. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Thomas Carlyle. 
A great book by a great English historian. 
Les MISERABLES. Victor Hugo. 
The war chapters of this famous novel tell the full 
story of Waterloo. 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Every American should be familiar with this book. 
THE Most PoPpuLAR Nove Ls oF Sik WALTER SCOTT. 
Military adventure stories of the highest order. 
Tue Forty Days or Musa Dacu. By Franz Werfel. 


The war between the Armenians and Turks; a fight- 


ing classic. 
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HIGH STAKES. By Curt Riess. New York: G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons, 1942. 282 Pages; $2.50. 


This novel of espionage and sabotage in the United 
States would read like a better than ordinary mystery 
thriller, if it were not for an introductory note w hich warns 
that, “Any similarity to persons living or dead is not co 
incidental.” The FBI revealed much of the story during 
the New York spy trials, and Mr. Riess, whose record in- 
cludes more than a working knowledge of Nazi fifth col 
umn methods, fills out the rest adequately enough to make 
an exciting story.—J. B. S. 
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PRACTICAL ARC WELDING. By W. J. Chaffee. ‘Troy, 
Ohio: Hobart Trade School, 1942. 516 Pages; Illus. 
trated; Index; $2.00. 


A thoroughly illustrated text on one of the country’s 
largest industries. It appears to be a good clear job of 
handbook writing. And somewhat to my astonishment | 
find that arc welding has very much of a language of its 
own with large numbers of special symbols which the wel 
der follows in carrying out his tasks. These are nearly 
twenty pages of them given in this handbook. The book 
also contains a list of tentative definitions—apparently the 
welding language hasn’t settled down yet—and numerous 
useful tables. 
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DOCTORS OF THE MIND: THE STORY OF PSY- 
CHIATRY. By Marie Beynon Ray. Boston: Little. 
Brown & Company, 1942. 335 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


Popular science. The author strains hard for the dra 
matic in telling the remarkable story of the development 
of this science. It’s good stuff, but it would be a lot better 
without the near-wise cracks used for chapter heads and 
the over- emphatic style. In general, both the military and 
civilian layman in medical things needs to know more about 


psychiatry. This is a good place to begin. 
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ONLY THE STARS ARE NEUTRAL. By Quentin 
Reynolds. New York: Random House, Inc., 1942. 299 
Pages; $2.50. 


Mr. Reynolds is a master of the trivia that surround 
great events and great figures. And in this new book the 
master’s touch is quite apparent. Quentin Reynolds’ fans 
won't be disappointed. In exciting prose he tells his story 
of Russia at war. He describes a magnificent twentv-three 
course state dinner at the Kremlin and the mud and filth of 
Russian cities with what seems equal enthusiasm.—J. B. S 
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WAR MEDICINE. Edited by Commander Winfield 
Scott Pugh, Edward Podolsky, M.D., and Dagobert D. 
Runes, Ph.D. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc. 
1942. 565 Pages; Illustrated; $7.50. 


This is a doctor’s book, and as to its up-to-dateness I can 
only judge by the article it contains on hay fever, which ap- 
pears to be sensible and accurate. A little over half of the 
book is given to war surgery and the treatment of wounds, 
and the rest to aviation and naval medicine, and general 
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iedicine. It is not meant to cover any of its many sub 
cts thoroughly but to offer a concise review of the latest 
nethods of treatment. War Medicine is also very well 


dited. 
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\LL MY BORN DAYS. By Captain John A. Gade. New 
York: Charles Scribners Sons, 1942. 408 Pages; Index; 
Illustrated; $3.50. 


This is the autobiography of an American diplomat and 
Naval Intelligence Officer who has spent the greater part 
of his life in Europe. Of most recent interest are the chap- 
ters on the invasion of Belgium and a justification of the 
action of Leopold in surrendering his army.—J. B. S. 
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THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS. By Harold Sinclair. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1942. 335 
Pages; Index; $3.50. 


This addition to the publisher's “Seaport Series” is in- 
deed, as the author says, an informal history of the ro- 
mantic city at the Delta of the Mississippi. It’s a story well 
told with enough original conclusions on the part of the 
author to keep the reader turning the pages.—J. B. S. 
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THINKING FOR EVERY MAN. By A. Gordon Mel- 
vin. New York: John Day Company, 1942. 207 Pages; 
$2.00. 


A rambling but pleasant discussion of man and thought. 
[ enjoyed some passages but did not find a clear delinea- 
tion of the thinking processes—merely a number of sug- 
gestions for the exercise of thought as the author believes 
it should be exercised. 
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MIRACLE ON THE CONGO. By Ben Lucien Burman. 
New York: John Day Company, 1942. 152 Pages; $1.75. 


An interesting report on French Equatorial Africa. It 
doesn’t contain much military detail but is a readable nar- 
rative of one Fighting French Front. 
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ASPECTS DE LA GUERRE MODERNE. By Eugene 
Jay Sheffer. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942. 
211 Pages; $1.50. 


This is a French reader made up mainly from eyewitness 
accounts of the war in France. The selections are interest- 
ing, and the vocabulary complete. The editor says that he 
has “scrupulously sought to maintain an objective attitude 
in both the choice and the editorial treatment of his ma- 
terial.” This must have been an exceedingly difficult thing 
to do. 

a 
SPITFIRE: THE EXPERIENCES OF A FIGHTER 
PILOT. By Squadron Leader B. J. Ellan. London: John 
Murray, 1942. 99 Pages; Illustrated; $.25. 


A good, racy account by a flying fighter. The spirit of 
the British airman is in it, but like most such accounts 
this very fact makes it a trifle hard at times for the Ameri- 
can reader to feel the same spirit. 
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Penguin Books 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 
51 or more copies: 17¢ each 


(Your choice of titles) 


INFANTRY JOURNAL-PENGUIN BOOKS 


GUERRILLA WARFARE. By Bert Levy. 
The tricks of guerrilla fighting explained 


How THE JAP ARMY FIGHTS. 
A collection of factual articles from The INFANTRY JoUR 
NAL. 


WHAT’s THAT PLANE?. (U. S. and Enemy. ) 
An aircraft spotter’s book. 


New Ways oF War. By Tom Wintringham. 
Revised American edition with new material included 


GERMANS Vs. AMERICANS. 
Personal battle experiences of American soldiers against 
Germans in World War I. 


BOOKS ON THE WAR 


How RussiA PREPARED. By Maurice Edelman. 
Here is the story behind the magnificent fight which the 
Russians are putting up. 


YOUTH Looks AT SCIENCE AND WAR. 
A collection of essays by gifted science students on the sub- 
ject of the contributions science can still make to the win 
ning of the war. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL OrDER. By William Temple. 


The rdle of Christianity in the establishment of a world 
order based on freedom from want and freedom of thought 


MYSTERIES AND ADVENTURE 


STEALTHY TERROR. By John Ferguson. 
Murder, suspense, pursuit, international intrigue, detection 
—this thriller contains them all. 


THE CASE OF THE LATE Pic. By Margery Allingham 
Who is the “Pig,” and is he dead or alive? 

ALL CONCERNED NotiFigED. By Helen Reilly 
An Inspector McKee story. 

CAUSE FOR ALARM. By Eric Ambler. 
A story of the workings of an international munitions ring, 
and the doings of spies operating inside Italy. 

THE PASTURES OF HEAVEN. By John Steinbeck. 
This novel about the good people who live in a rural valley 
presents Steinbeck at his very best. 

THE MoTHER. By Pearl S. Buck. 
A great and unforgettable novel about family life in a vil 
lage in the interior of China. 

Two SurviveD. By Guy Pearce Jones. 
A true story of two survivors of a torpedoed merchantman 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS AND MANUALS | 
Of The Month 
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| [here were a number of new books issued during the month which are of much 
| 

| 

| 

| 





value to the military reader, both among the ofhcial manuals and books of general | 
publishers. | 

As the lead editorial for this issue says, Field Manual 7-10 on The Rifle Com- 
pany, Infantry Regiment (40c) is a superior manual—one of the clearest and most 
concise ever issued. Of particular usefulness in this manual is the appendix con- | 
taining over fifty pages of directives for the tactical training of a rifle company. A 
good readable tactical text for fighting troops isa No. 1 help. But additional guides 
which can help the often inexperienced junior leader to apply the good tactical 
stuff a manual contains are a No. 1A help. 

Another new manual is FM 21-150 on Unarmed Defense for the American 
Soldier (40c), which gives the dope on how to deal with the Jap and the Nazi at | 
close quarters—the dirty tricks of close-in fighting every soldier may need to apply. HI 





The two most important books from general publish- i] 
ers this month are Lifelines of Victory, by Squadron i} 
Leader Murray Harris ($2.00) and Gas W arfare, by | 
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Colonel Alden H. Waitt ($2.75). Lifelines of V ictory 
deals most with he communications — the 
routes of supply and advance in this global war. And as 
“8 review of it on page 81 emph: isizes, Squadron 

eader Harris says a lot of things that have needed say- 
ing about the non military people who have been so 
ready to tell the armed services how the war should be 
won. Gas Warfare is a complete and also badly needed 
book, whose author covers every aspect of chemicals in 
war. There is a review of Gas Warfare on page 98 
and one chapter from it entitled “Gas on a Hostile 
Shore” begins on page 67. 

Other books The INFANTRY JourNAL has deemed of 
such special military value as to add them to its list of 
standard books are The Guilt of the German Army, by 
Hans Ernest Fried ($3.50), and Last Train from Berlin, 
by Howard K. Smith ($2.75). In The Guilt of the 
German Army, the author presents much evidence to 
show that there is not much difference in aims and 
manner of thinking and acting between the German 
Army and the Nazis. There is a review on page 85. In 
Last Train from Berlin, which will probably be a best- 
seller throughout the country, Mr. Smith reports in 
much detail what he saw and thought in Germany up 
to December 6, 1941, the day he left that country. 

This month, too, a revised edition appeared of His- 
tory of the United States Army, by Colonel William Ay 
Ganoe ($5.00), a book which has long been on the list 
of The INFANTRY JouRNAL as a standard Army work. 
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